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Editorial Preface 


This collection of essays is presented to Peter Meredith on the occasion of his 
retirement from the School of English, University of Leeds, where he has worked 
since 1969, and where he has held the Developmental Chair in Medieval Drama since 
1994, and it is offered as a token of the esteem and affection in which Peter is held by 
those who have worked with him. A brief glance at the issues of Leeds Studies in 
English for recent years shows that it is not unusual for a festschrift to form part of 
the regular series; in 1981, Peter himself edited the Essays in Honour of A. C. 
Cawley that constitute Volume 12 of LSE. But it is particularly appropriate that 
Peter's own festschrift should be a Leeds Studies in English volume, in recognition of 
the great contribution he has made over the years to all the activities associated with 
Leeds Studies in English. He has served as Assistant Editor (Vols 8,9,14) and Editor 
(Vols 10-12) of the journal itself, and has been Chairman of its Editorial Board since 
1985. But Peter has also been General Editor of the Leeds Texts and Monographs 
occasional series and, as the list of his publications provided in this festschrift shows, 
has worked on volumes in the LTM Medieval Drama Facsimiles series. 

Among contributors to this volume are present and former colleagues 
(including John Anderson) from the Department of English at the University of 
Adelaide, where Peter taught from 1961 to 1969, and whose time there is fondly 
recorded by Ralph Elliott and George Turner in short pieces at the beginning of this 
volume; and, at the University of Leeds, from the School of English (Martin Banham, 
Charles Barber, Stanley Ellis, Betty Hill, Joyce Hill, Rory McTurk, Amanda Price, 
Andrew Wawn, Elizabeth Williams), from the Brotherton Library (Oliver Pickering), 
from the Departments of French (Lynette Muir), German (John Tailby) and Music 
(Richard Rastall), the International Medieval Institute (Simon Forde), and the Centre 
for Medieval Studies (Mary Swan). It is a tribute to Peter's combination of rigorous 
scholarship and infectious enthusiasm that so many of his students, undergraduate and 
graduate, as well as other members of the postgraduate community at Leeds who knew 
Peter, have gone on to undertake further research, whether as academics or independent 
scholars. Among our contributors who studied and worked with Peter as students are; 
at Adelaide, Roger Ellis; and at Leeds, Patricia Badir, Elizabeth Baldwin, Philip 
Butterworth, Alan Fletcher, John Marshall, Jane Oakshott, Veronica O'Mara, Margaret 
Rogerson and Eileen White. 

Peter has been very closely involved with interdisciplinary medieval studies 
throughout his years at Leeds, and the success of the International Medieval Congress 



organized yearly by the International Medieval Institute at Leeds, and the growing 
importance of the University's Centre for Medieval Studies, owe much to Peter's 
enthusiasm, hard work and dedication. Peter is of course best known for his interest 
and expertise in medieval drama, especially in recovering medieval play texts and 
performance conditions, and in this area he brings to bear all his interdisciplinary 
skills. It is typical also of Peter's style that an important forum for discussion of 
medieval drama, the Societe Internationale pour l'Etude du Theatre Medievale (of 
which Peter was elected International President in 1995), indirectly owes its existence 
to informal Wednesday lunch-time meetings held, in the early 1970s, by a group of 
Leeds drama specialists which included Peter, Lynette Muir, Jane Oakshott, Richard 
Rastall and John Tailby, a group which launched a number of drama projects, both 
practical and academic. Peter also played a major part in the establishment, in 1975, of 
the University of Toronto Records of Early English Drama project (on which several 
of our contributors have also worked, and of which Alexandra Johnston is Director, 
and Elizabeth Baldwin and David Mills are currently editing the volume for Cheshire), 
and is member of REED Executive Board. Peter is also an editor, as is Meg Twycross, 
of the journal, Medieval English Theatre. 

The essays presented here cover a wide variety of topics, a variety which 
reflects Peter Meredith's own wide range of interests and expertise, both as researcher 
and as teacher. There are articles on Old English, on Chaucer, on the Gawain- Poet, on 
sermons and sermon-collections, on Renaissance poetry, on the English reception of 
Saga, on the use of phonetics in forensic science, on children's literature - and on 
feasting. As one would expect, also, there is a special emphasis on medieval and later 
drama (including discussion of medieval drama in twentieth-century cultural contexts 
and the practical challenges of staging), since this is the area in which Peter's work 
has had such an extraordinary impact. 

We hope that the volume will be a pleasant surprise for Peter and we are 
grateful to all those involved in contributing to and producing it and who have 
contrived to keep its existence a secret until the time of its presentation. We wish to 
thank James Cummings, at present completing his PhD with Peter, on the study of 
drama records in the area around the Wash, c. 1350-1550, for compiling the list of 
Peter Meredith's publications and, as always, we wish to thank Pam Armitage for 
such efficient and skilful work in preparing the volume for publication, and Mike 
Armitage for his technical help. We owe special thanks to Greta Meredith for her co¬ 
operation and for supplying the photograph from which the frontispiece to the volume 
is taken. Indeed, Greta Meredith's contribution to medieval studies at Leeds has been 



so important that, while the volume is presented to Peter Meredith, we wish to 
dedicate this collection of essays to them both. 

A traditional feature of leave-takings in the School of English over the years 
has been Peter's composition of a poem to mark the occasion. We are sorry that our 
gifts of poesie are not equal to the task of verse-making on this occasion, although the 
volume supplies a musical interlude in the form of Nick Meredith's contribution. So 
we offer this collection in lieu of a poem and hope that Peter will excuse any 
shortcomings in its presentation for which we are responsible. 


Catherine Batt, Editor 
Lesley Johnson, Assistant Editor 







































Peter Meredith: A Personal Tribute 


Charles Barber 


When Peter Meredith arrived in Leeds, it was at once apparent that he was going to be 
a great asset to an already illustrious School of English - through his scholarship, his 
liveliness of mind, his wit, his charm, his modesty, and his openness and friendliness 
both to colleagues and to students. Of his achievements in his specialized field of 
study, others will speak. What I have always found striking is the breadth and depth of 
his knowledge outside that field. In the 1960s and 1970s, he and I and Robin Alston 
collaborated in producing material for courses on Early Modem English, something of 
an innovation in those days. This involved not only planning a lecture-course, but 
also putting together substantial bodies of material for tutors to use in weekly or 
fortnightly tutorials. Here Peter showed his wide knowledge of the English language, 
and his sensitivity to English literature of all periods. He is indeed the complete 
English Philologist. Sometimes, especially at the beginning of a term, two or three 
of us gave a joint lecture, in which we argued with one another and presented different 
points of view. We enjoyed this, and I think the students did too. To some extent 
these lectures were stage-managed, and this reminds us of another of Peter's qualities: 
his ability as an actor and a public reader. He must have acted in many roles at 
different times, but the performance that sticks in my mind goes back to 1978, when 
he gave a fine performance in the title-role of Shakespeare's Pericles , in a production 
by Martin Banham in the university's Workshop Theatre. His ability as a reader has 
appeared not only in lectures, but also when he has taken part in programmes 
organized by the Friends of the West Yorkshire Playhouse, on such occasions as 
Shakespeare's birthday, in which he has shown a mastery of many styles and accents. 
The generosity with which he has devoted time and energy to such events is typical of 
him: if a colleague asks him for help, for example by reading through the draft of a 
new piece of writing, he gives it immediately and unstintingly, and his comments are 
invariably helpful. 

He and Greta have a profound social conscience. They are also wonderfully 
hospitable, and on festive occasions (such as retirements and promotions), large 
groups of us have been royally entertained in their beautiful seventeenth-century house 
in Bramley. We all wish them a long and happy retirement there. I am sure that it will 
also be a creative one. 



Peter Meredith in Australia 


Ralph Elliott 


It all began on a coach somewhere between Leeds and Bradford during a conference in 
the late 1950s. The man sitting next to me turned out to be an Australian, Colin 
Horne, recently appointed Jury Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia. I was then a Lecturer at the University 
College of North Staffordshire at Keele, and it was there that I first met Peter 
Meredith. The outcome of my meeting with Professor Home was that I agreed to 
move to Adelaide University in 1959 to inaugurate courses in Old and Middle English 
language and literature. Two years later, in September 1961, Peter Meredith was 
likewise persuaded to join the Adelaide English Department as a Lecturer to help teach 
the burgeoning medieval courses. With him came his equally adventurous wife Greta. 

Before long we were living in adjacent houses in the southern Adelaide suburb 
of St Mary's. A gate was put into the dividing jarrah fence, and a warm friendship 
developed between the Elliotts and the growing Meredith family next door, a 
friendship that has continued unbroken for forty years. 

The University of Adelaide was founded in 1874, its English Department 
coming of age, as it were, with the establishment of the Jury Chair in 1922. The first 
incumbent was Professor (later Sir) Archibald Strong, whose interests included 
Beowulf and repertory theatre, both prophetic of things to come. Among his 
successors were two distinguished academics, both of whom came to the Jury Chair 
from lectureships at Leeds: J. I. M. Stewart, then aged 23, and Alexander Norman 
(Derry) Jeffares, who was 31. Stewart's early 'Michael Innes' fiction, 'written entirely 
before breakfast', as he told the Registrar, reflects many of the oddities he saw around 
him in what was then a not very inspiring provincial city, where during the war years 
the only place where you could get a passable meal was the railway station restaurant 
a few minutes' walk from the University. Stewart returned to Britain in 1946, Derry 
Jeffares as Professor of English to Leeds in 1956. 

Five years later Peter Meredith joined the steadily expanding English 
Department under the benevolent headship of Professor Home, was promoted to a 
Senior Lectureship, and spent a year's study leave in 1967 renewing his personal 
association with medieval England. 

He was a most inspiring teacher and is remembered with affection by the 1960s 
generation of Adelaide English students. But not only in the classroom was his 



Ralph Elliott 


presence felt. Beyond his academic duties Peter devoted himself enthusiastically to a 
variety of theatrical undertakings, as actor, producer, and even playwright. He acted in 
a performance of Shakespeare's Henry IV, produced by another member of the English 
Department, Dr Alan Brissenden, and, being possessed of a fine voice, sang in a 
production of Princess Ida. One of his most memorable appearances was as the servant 
Hodge in that 'Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and merie Comedie 1 Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
which so delighted one spectator that he affixed the name HODGE to Peter Meredith's 
English Department office door. 

Peter's stagings of medieval plays have become the stuff of legend. I shall 
never forget the privilege of being one of the devils, shouting: 

'Helpe Belsabub, to bynde her boyes; 

Such harrowe was never are herde in helle!' 

in Peter's production of The Harrowing of Hell from one of the cycle plays. Some 
years later one of the fruits of Peter Meredith's enthusiasm for medieval drama was the 
staging of The Castle of Perseverance within the English Department of the 
University of Sydney by a former Adelaide student. 

Although a devoted husband and father, Peter was always willing to give up a 
precious weekend to take part in our English honours camps at a remote camp site in 
the Adelaide Hills called Shady Grove. As most of our students at that time lived with 
their families and were expected home for dinner every evening, the 'Shady Weekends', 
as they were affectionately known, proved a popular and highly successful method of 
creating informal gatherings of senior undergraduates in a stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere away from home. Here plays were read, poems recited, ghost stories told, 
and lively discussions on literary topics followed by midnight walks through the 
surrounding bush. To reassure parents and families, these were invited to visit for a 
couple of hours on Sunday to satisfy themselves that their offspring were safe and 
well. 

The links forged between Adelaide and Leeds by J. I. M. Stewart and Derry 
Jeffares were further strengthened by Peter Meredith's own interludium in Australia 
from 1961 to 1969, and, if I may add a personal note, by my Adelaide-born daughter 
Hilary and the Workshop Theatre, where she gained her MA in 1993. It is, I believe, 
not too much to claim that it was during his years in Adelaide that the seeds were truly 
sown for the many dramatic presentations and the scholarly achievements which have 
marked Peter Meredith's distinguished career since he took up his appointment at 
Leeds, right up to the Leeds production of Mankind in June 1996 and beyond. 
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Portrait of a Friend: Peter Meredith 


George W. Turner 


Mine has the best flavour 

The sentence is grammatically adequate, but is so general in possible context that it 
seems incomplete. What has the flavour? Fruit? Sweets? Cake? Who is it that has it? 
Put into a context these elements take on a more precise shape. Peter Meredith and 
Greta and Thomas (bom 6 a.m. 22 November 1965) have come down to meet a fellow 
academic (me) who will share with them a summer holiday in Sheringham. I had 
worked closely with Peter in the English Department at the University of Adelaide 
from 1965, when I began at Adelaide, until 1968, when Peter went on study leave and 
subsequently moved to Leeds. We shared the same specialty. Old and Middle English 
(quaintly called 'the language side' by administrators), had rooms on the same corridor, 
even shared a telephone extension. (We often wondered if we could ring each other up 
across the corridor but when we put it to the test, the line was engaged.) It is against 
this background that, on the way to meet me a decade later, the family had bought ice¬ 
creams so that, following some friendly rivalry as to who had chosen the best 
flavouring, fate had determined that in 1978 Peter would greet me with the words 
Mine has the best flavour. 

People who have been separated usually meet uttering sociolinguistic 
stereotypes of the 'did you have a good trip?' or 'you'll find the place changed’ or 'long 
time no see' kind and they have kept their sense of separation alive, as well as 
assuaging it, by writing letters. Now Peter never writes letters, and feels no 
compulsion to use epistolary formulas in speech, which may serve to preserve 
hierarchies and vantage points as much as friendships. Peter's greeting seems to me to 
suggest something that is permanent, an assumption that a friendship is always there. 
It is no trivial point; it reflects a pervasive characteristic. 

It begins with Peter's way with students. The rumour that he knew the 
students' birthdays and exonerated them from translating on those days is true. (It was 
rather a mark of affection than relief from arduous ordeal, for translating round the 
class from Old and Middle English texts is a happy enough activity; in fact he 
submitted himself to it by coming to my class in Old Icelandic.) If one word were to 
be chosen to characterize medieval studies in the English Department at Adelaide, that 
word would be enjoyment. It is a tradition going back to Professor R. V. W. Elliott, 
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who moved from Adelaide to Flinders University in 1965. It suited Peter's 
temperament too and there was a brief Golden Age with a kind of generalized 
friendship before the era of student unrest reached our shores. An English Honours 
course then normally included Old and Middle English (the exception being students 
combining two subjects). The cohesive group was well suited to organizing medieval 
feasts and much research ensured their authenticity. There was some concern when it 
was realized that medieval people did not have potatoes, but history was nudged 
forward a little, and the fortunate arrival of some explorers from the new lands to the 
west allowed the piping in with great ceremony of the strange new vegetable. 

A feast is an occasion for singing and a group of English students and staff had 
a rich repertoire of catches and tavern songs (1 particularly liked one with the words 
'George is a good boy . . .'). Hearing a nun join in singing 'Adam catched Eve by the 
furbelow 1 ,1 reflected that here the sense of academic community was alive and well. 
Peter has a fine voice and contributed to the musical welfare of the group. 

Particularly suitable for weekend camps were plays. In May 1966. in a camp at 
Goolwa near the mouth of the Murray, the Towneley play The Harrowing of Hell was 
read. (On the same night there was a dramatic intrusion of a knight clad entirely in 
green!) In 1968 the Chester play Noah's Flood was performed as part of an open day. 
Peter confided to me once that he would like to act in a Creation play just to savour 
the headline in the local South Australian newspaper. 'SA man plays God’. 

Not all the plays were medieval: others studied at the weekend camps were The 
Birthday Party in 1965 and Look Back in Anger in 1966. Peter's enthusiasm for acting 
went beyond limitations of period or genre. He was a memorable Gama in Princess Ida 
for instance. Such breadth of interest is particularly useful in English departments 
where rivalries develop over funds and emphases in curricula and a division between 
older and modem literature impoverishes both. A division between medieval literature 
and modem drama, the most and least 'linguistic', is particularly likely, and that is the 
one that Peter so notably transcends. It is among other things a bridge between 
Academia and 'out there'. He may well lay claim to that most honorific title of 
'teacher', whether he is talking about the evaluation of children's literature to a 
conference of librarians, or developing courses in the academic study of children's 
literature, showing slides of Sutton Hoo to his students, or introducing Anglo-Saxon 
art to the English Association. 

Once when we were discussing what we would have been in an ideal world 
which allowed us to choose our vocation, he told me he would like to have been a 
noble. He would have made a good one. 
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Rhetorical Strategies in Cleanness and Patience 


J. J. Anderson 


Of the four poems in British Library, MS Cotton Nero A.x, Pearl, Cleanness, 
Patience, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the two that stand out as most closely 
related are Cleanness and Patience. The most obvious similarity is that both are 
religious poems which combine discussion of a religious virtue with biblical 
storytelling: so Cleanness retells the stories of Noah, of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of 
Belshazzar's feast, which are prefaced and interspersed with discussion of cleanness 
(i clannesfse) is the poet's word), 1 and the much shorter Patience retells the story of 
Jonah, which is prefaced with discussion of patience: both poems end by urging the 
desirability of their respective virtues. But these two virtues are. as the poet conceives 
them, very different, and it is my concern in this paper to investigate some of the 
ways in which the two poems construct very different, and in some respects sharply 
contrasting, rhetorical and linguistic worlds which convey and reflect the essence of 
the virtues. In this short study I focus my investigation mainly on the beginnings of 
the poems and I have more to say about Cleanness than Patience. 

From the outset, the rhetoric of Cleanness is characterized by explicitness, 
emphasis, reiteration, and opposition. The first lines explicitly contrast the fayre 
formes which go with cleanness with the kark and combraunce huge ['great trouble and 
difficulty'] which go in the contrare (lines 3-4). God is said to be angry with filth 
(lines 5-6), and later in the passage this anger is explained in contrastive terms: God is 
himself so clean (line 17). Unclean priests are contrasted with the angels, steeped in 
alle that is clene (line 19), who serve God in his heavenly court. There is also a 
contrast between unclean priests and clean priests: the latter are said to win great 
reward (line 12), the former to drive God to anger (or perhaps the meaning of hym to 
greme cachen, line 16, is 'bring harm upon themselves'). Tire priests' uncleanness is 
referred to a strongly-expressed contrast between outward appearance and inner nature 
(honest utwyth and inwith alle fylthes. line 14), and the same inner-outer dichotomy 
is used to point up the contrast between the priests and the angels, who have inner and 
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outer nature in harmony, as they are clean bo the withinne and withouten (line 20). 
The poem goes on to quote in its own words the sixth beatitude from Matthew 5. 8: 
'Blessed are the clean of heart; for they shall see God', only to recast it immediately in 
negative terms: A.v so says, to that syght seche shal he never / That any unclannesse 
has on, auwhere aboute (lines 29-30). The insistent rhetoric suggests an already- 
worked-out narratorial position and the strong contrasts suggest a polarized system of 
values. The vocabulary of the passage supports this, in the reiteration of words 
expressing the concept of cleanness and words which express its opposite: in the first 
32 lines the words clannesse and dene each occur six times in all (dannes(se) three 
times and dene three times), and there are four occurrences of unclannesse and its 
synonym fylthe (unclannesse once and fylthe three times). 

The leading idea which the contrasts express is that God loves and rewards 
cleanness and hates and punishes uncleanness, with the emphasis of the passage, as of 
the poem, falling on the negative element of the contrast. So God is wonder 
wroth . . . wyth the freke ['man'] that in fylthe folwes him after (lines 5-6), such as 
the unclean priests; on the other hand, clean priests cleche ['obtain'] gret mede (line 
12). The man clean of heart is rewarded with the beatific vision (lines 27-28), but 
when a man tries to enter Heaven in unclean clothes, God may not byde that burre 
(line 32), that is, may not endure the shock of it. The leading idea of the passage is 
the leading idea of the poem. Not only is it worked out in the narratives, but it is 
repeated again and again throughout the poem in explicit, often flatly oppositional 
statements which reiterate the language and imagery of the opening passage, 
particularly that of the sixth beatitude. In the transitional passage between the wedding 
feast parable and the story of the fall of the angels, the narrator tells his reader that if 
he is clean, Thenne may thou se thy Savior and his sete ryche (line 176), whereas the 
sinner may forfete his blyssej That he the Soverayn ne se (lines 177-78), and again in 
the Creatores cort com never more,/ Ne never see hym with syght (lines 191-92). At 
the end of the story of Noah's flood comes the statement that On spec of a spote [of 
sin] may spede to myssel Of the syghte of the Soverayn that sittes so hyghe (lines 
551-52), followed immediately by For that schewe me schale in tho schyre hawses 
['For he who will make an appearance in those bright houses', sc. in Heaven]/ As the 
beryl bornyst byhoves be dene (lines 553-54). A little later, in the preface to the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the narrator refers to the vycios fylthe which so defiles a 
man's soul That he his Saveour ne see with syght of his yyen (line 576), and to the 
way in which God honours the honest man: Sendes hym a sad syght, to se his auen 
face,/ And horde honyses thise other and of his erde flemes ['And harshly spurns the 
rest and drives them from his dwelling'] (lines 595-96). At the end of the story of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah the narrator states that the conclusion to be drawn from the fact 
that God took such drastic vengeance on the fylthe of the Sodomites is that he the 
wlonk lovies 'loves what is clean' (line 1052), and he urges the reader to be clean if he 
wishes To se that semly in sete and his swete face (line 1055). The poem concludes 
with further restatement of the basic proposition: unclannes makes God angry (lines 
1806-08), while dannes is his comfort . . . And those that seme ['seemly'] urn and 
swete schyn se his face (lines 1809-10). There is a sense in which the poem never 
goes beyond its opening proposition. At the same time the proposition gathers force, 
from the narratives and the discussions, with each reiteration. 

The poem moves from the opening discussion to its first narrative example, 
the parable of the wedding feast, by explicit logical steps. It gives not one version of 
the parable but two, so that the main point of the parable (as far as the poem is 
concerned) is made twice over: the guest who arrives at the feast in unclean clothes 
receives harsh treatment. This enables the poet to develop another contrast, between 
men's attitude to uncleanness and God's. The first and shorter 'earthly' version (lines 
33-48), where the feast is in charge of an urlhly hathel 'earthly lord' (line 35), is 
entirely concerned with the guest at the feast and the lord's response to him, giving 
graphic details of the guest's ragged clothes and of his punishment at the hands of the 
lord. It both prepares the reader for the main focus of the parable proper as it is retold 
in the poem, and allows the poet to remark again God's extreme hatred of uncleanness: 
the two lines which link the two versions of the parable state that if uncleanness is 
unwelcome on earth, it is still more unwelcome in Heaven (lines 49-50). The two 
parable narratives bear out this statement. In the earthly version the disgraced guest is 
thrown out from the feast, banned forever from returning to the lord's house, and 
threatened with imprisonment if he does return. In the parable proper the lord [i.e. 
God] goes further, ordering him to be imprisoned at once in a dungeon and tortured 
(lines 153-60). 

In the retelling of the parable proper the emphasis on God's hatred of 
uncleanness which the poet contrives through the clothing metaphor is reinforced by 
narratorial statement. The version in Matthew 22. 1-14 is taken as the basis, as the 
poem indicates (line 51), but this version is altered, and material from the version in 
Luke 14. 16-24 is worked into it. Indeed, apart from the details of the lord's 
preparations for the feast in lines 55-60, which extend the details in Matthew 22. 4, 
the first part of the retelling largely follows Luke. There is one significant added 
detail, found in neither Matthew nor Luke: the poem reports Matthew as saying that 
the lord invited the guests to come in comly quoyntis 'in comely attire'. As in Luke, 
so in the poem the invited guests make their various excuses, the lord is displeased 
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with them, he sends his servants out into the streets of the city to bring in all the 
people they can find of whatever condition, and when they do this and he sees there is 
still room he sends them out once more, this time into the countryside beyond the 
city, to find yet more people, until his house is filled. In Matthew the episode of the 
prospective guests who refuse ends apocalyptically: the king's servants are reviled and 
killed and the king retaliates by sending his armies, who destroy the murderers and 
bum their city (Matthew 22. 6-7). In Matthew the servants go out only once more, 
not twice, and they bring back 'all that they found, both bad and good 1 (Matthew 22. 
10). The poet takes his main episode of the guest without a wedding garment from 
Matthew 22. 11-13 (there is no equivalent in Luke), and he expands the phrase 'both 
bad and good' from Matthew 22. 10 into a number of references to the motley nature 
of the crowd at the wedding feast, some worthy and some wers, indicating that, 
although some wore finer clothes than others and were seated accordingly (lines 114- 
16), all were at least respectably dressed: Ancl ay a segge soberly seined by her wedes 
(line 117). In this way the poet underlines the crucial point of difference between the 
guest who is singled out for blame and the other guests. The contrast of reward is 
made extreme: the difference between wearing clean and unclean clothes is the 
difference between being served to the fulle (line 120) and thrown into a dungeon. The 
poet leaves out the earlier Matthean detail of the killing of the servants and the king's 
anger (the Vulgate text of Matthew 22. 7 has 'iratus est') and revenge because he wants 
the greatest offence, the anger of the lord and his greatest punishment to be reserved 
for the unclean guest. When the lord hears of the refusals the poem does not mention 
anger as such but states that he hade dedayn of that dede and spoke dryyly (line 74; 
MED drill adv. 'strongly, earnestly, seriously') as he pronounces a judgement (lines 
75-76, 84), which is, essentially, that those who refuse are much to blame and not 
worthy of him (lines 75-76, 84). His barring of them forever from his table (lines 
105-08) recalls the ban placed on the guest in the preliminary 'earthly' version of the 
parable. These words and actions, though severe, are restrained by comparison with the 
treatment of the guest in unclean clothes, to whom the lord responds immediately and 
angrily, accusing him at length of insulting him (lines 140-48). The lord's anger is 
confirmed by the narrator both before this speech (And gremed ['was angry'] therwith 
the grete lorde, and greve ['injure, punish'] hym he thoght, line 138), and after it, 
when his words are described as brothe 'angry' (line 149). Lines 153-60, in which the 
lord orders the guest to be cast out, are based on Matthew 22. 13. As well as enlarging 
on the biblical punishments to which the guest is condemned, the poem supplies 
another narratorial indication of the lord's fury (Then the lorde wonder loude laled 
['spoke'] and cryed , line 153), and a final addition in which the lord makes explicit the 
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purpose of the punishments: to teche hym he quoynt ['well-dressed'] (line 160). This 
last echoes the addition of the phrase in comly quoyntis at the beginning of the 
parable. In the poem's version, therefore, the parable begins and ends with emphasis 
on the need for those who sit at the Lord's table to be 'well-dressed'. 

The passage of explication which follows, beginning with the statement that 
Christ himself compares the marriage feast to the kingdom of Heaven (cf. Matthew 
22. 1-2), spells out the parable's meaning. All who are baptized, whether better or 
worse, are invited to Heaven. The reader is addressed directly, and urged to make certain 
that his clothes are clean for the occasion, which repeats the advice already given in 
the opening discussion (see lines 33-34). By means of a question put to the reader 
(Wich arn thenne thy wedes . . .?) which is immediately and directly answered ( Hit am 
thy werkes . . .), a didactic device which is found elsewhere in Cleanness (compare the 
questions put to the reader in lines 1110 and 1112, both answered in line 1115), his 
clothes are explained as the deeds which he has done (line 171). The poet then pulls 
out all the rhetorical stops in a lengthy statement beginning with a long list of sins of 
various kinds (lines 178-88), which is followed by a series of cumulative negative 
expressions (lines 197-201) to the effect that, while there are many sins which may 
lead the sinner to miss out on the bliss of Heaven, it is the sin of fylthe of the flesch 
which is the worst of all in that it actually moves God to anger. The statement links 
the retelling of the parable to the stories which follow in that the distinction it makes 
both looks back to that made between the guests who refuse and the guest in dirty 
clothes, and forwards to that made between God's 'moderate' treatment of Satan and 
Adam on the one hand and the violent destruction of Noah's world on the other. The 
distinction is made explicit in the stories by further narratorial comment. So the poem 
states that the fall of Satan and the angels was in accordance with the moderation of 
God's nature (In the rnesure of his mode, line 215), and that though it was 'a fearful 
calamity and a mighty vengeance' (a brem brest and a byge wrache, line 229), yet God 
did not become angry ( And yet wrathed not the wyy, line 230). Similarly, in the fall 
of man, God's vengeance showed moderation ( Al in mesure and methe was mad the 
vengiaunce, line 247). In the Flood, by contrast (a contrastive but introduces the 
episode at line 249), God destroyed all living things, exhibiting 'merciless anger and 
great hostility' ( malys merciles and mawgre much , line 250). 

Patience too begins with a statement about the nature of its virtue, but, by 
comparison with Cleanness, one is struck by the unassertiveness of its opening, 
which consists largely of a series of aphorisms, beginning with the first line: Pacience 
is a poynt ['virtue', or possibly the better reading is apoynt 'enjoined (by God)'], thagh 
hit displese ofte. Though both poems emphasize the negative point of view, Patience 
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does not develop the strong contrasts that Cleanness does, either in commentary or 
narrative. Its argument proceeds more discursively and less explicitly. One indicator of 
this is the relative absence in the first part of Patience of clear-cut linguistic 
oppositions, of the clannesse-unclannesselfylthe kind; the word patience is used four 
times, but impudence or its equivalent is not found. The one contrastive statement 
made in the first lines of Patience is, like the very first line, aphoristic in style: For 
quo-so suffer cowthe syt, sele wolde folwej And quo for thro may noght thole, the 
thikker he sufferes ['For the one who is able to put up with misfortune, prosperity 
follows, and the one who may not endure on account of obstinacy, the more he 
suffers'] (lines 5-6). The neatness with which the opposition is put, and especially the 
element of witty word-play (suffer means both 'put up with' and 'suffer pain') 2 keeps 
the tone light, and the use of the relative thikker, together with better in the next line, 
suggests relative rather than absolute values. Relative expressions are used again in 
lines 47-48, where the narrator concludes that it is better or easier (lyghtloker) for him 
to like poverty and patience than to resist and so have the wers. The same light 
narratorial tone is found at the end of the poem, when, in urging his reader to adopt 
the virtue of patience, the narrator resorts again to proverbial or aphoristic statement: 
For he that is to rakel to renden his clothes / Mot efte sitte with more unsounde to 
sewe hem togeder ['For he who is too hasty to tear his clothes must afterwards put up 
with more annoyance to sew them together'] (lines 526-27). 3 

In Patience as in Cleanness the narrator appeals to the Beatitudes to support his 
opening discussion. The narrator of Cleanness goes straight to the sixth beatitude and 
leaves the reader in no doubt as to its subject: it of clannesse uncloses a ful cler speche 
(line 26). The narrator of Patience paraphrases all eight beatitudes. The virtues and 
their rewards straightforwardly follow the biblical text, without narratorial comment, 
until the last is reached. Here the poem departs considerably from Matthew 5. 10: 
'Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice' sake; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.' The poet leaves out altogether the biblical ideas of persecution and justice, 
and he chooses not to use the words 'patience' or 'patient', in his formulation, though 
it is soon clear that, following many commentators, he does indeed see patience as the 
virtue of the eighth beatitude. Instead he offers a thought-provoking phrase which 
opens up meaning and makes the beatitude more wide-ranging in its application: Thay 
or happen also that con her hert stere ['They are blessed also who can steer their 
hearts']. Whereas in Cleanness the emphasis is on differentiating uncleanness from 
other sins as particularly hateful to God, Patience draws attention to the way the virtue 
of patience links in with other virtues, taking the trouble to establish the whole 
Beatitude context and developing in particular a link between patience and poverty. 
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based on the identity of reward of the first and last beatitudes - a link which involves 
blurring the distinction between the spiritual poverty of the first beatitude and the 
physical poverty which the narrator says he has to endure. 

The Cleanness narrator no sooner identifies and quotes the sixth beatitude than 
he recasts it as a fierce negative. In Patience , the virtues of all the beatitudes are turned 
immediately into ladies to be loved. In suggesting that it is appropriate to love the 
ladies of the Beatitudes by copying their virtues (If we thyse ladyes wolde lof in 
lyknyng of thewes, line 30), the poet of Patience draws on an idea found in Le Roman 
de la Rose, in which the Lover is advised to win the favour of his mistress by 
imitating her manners. The same idea is also used in Cleanness, where, in keeping 
with the more explicit method of that poem, Clopygnel and his dene Rose are 
mentioned by name (line 1057), the passage of advice to the lover to copy the ways of 
his mistress is formally quoted, in paraphrase (lines 1059-64), and then the advice is 
formally applied to the poem's purpose: 

If thou wyl dele drwrye wyth Dryghtyn thenne ['have love- 
dealings with the Lord'], 

And lelly lovy thy Lorde and his leef worthe ['be his dear one'], 

Thenne confourme the to Kryst, and the dene make. 

(lines 1065-67) 

Cleanness carefully maintains the distinction between secular idea and sacred 
application. In Patience the idea is only lightly touched upon, there is no explicit 
reference to or quotation of Le Roman de la Rose, and the line between sacred and 
secular is eliminated. The narrator refers to the virtues of poverty and patience as 
playferes 'playfellows' (line 45) and proposes to play me with bothe (line 36), and he 
plays also with ideas and words, moving in and out of personification and between the 
ideas of spiritual and physical poverty. 

My final point is that the narrator of Patience is brought much more into the 
picture than is the narrator of Cleanness. In lines 7-8 he applies the opening 
aphorisms to himself, and in lines 35-48 he muses on his own situation of poverty. 
Both poems effect the transition from their beginnings to their biblical narratives by 
positing a hypothetical situation. In Cleanness that situation is the earthly version of 
the parable of the wedding feast. In Patience the narrator puts himself at the centre of 
his hypothetical situation when he imagines that he, like Jonah, is ordered to go to a 
distant city against his will (lines 49-56). In this way the narrator in the prologue 
personalizes his message and offers his thoughts, in a somewhat whimsical way, as 
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the fruit of his experience. In lines 29-30 he uses the pronouns 'us' and 'we' as he 
contemplates the reward for loving the ladies of the Beatitudes, thereby putting 
himself in the same frame as his audience. The Cleanness narrator keeps a greater 
distance, addressing the reader front a position of cut-and-dried authority. He maintains 
a didactic style and a clear boundary between teacher and listener, frequently using the 
imperative and the second-person pronoun (usually 'thou', occasionally 'ye'), as when 
he comes to sunt up at the end of the poem: Thus upon thrynne wyses / haf yow thro 
['clearly'] schewed (line 1805). At the end of Patience the narrator does not direct the 
lesson to the reader but takes it to himself, returning to his account of himself in the 
prologue: Forthy when poverte me enpreces and paynes innoghel Ful softly with 
sujfraunce saghttel ['settle'] me bihoves (lines 528-29). The aim in Patience is 
evidently not to frighten the reader into submission but rather to seek to persuade him 
to see the rightness of the narrator's point of view, and the rhetoric is reflective and 
ironic rather than explicit and didactic, inviting the reader to share the narrator's 
experience and to engage with him in considering the manifold and subtle ways in 
which the story of Jonah illuminates the nature of the virtue of patience and the need 
to practise it. 
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NOTES 

1 Quotations from Cleanness and Patience are from Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, ed. by J. J. Anderson (London: Everyman, 1996). I quote the 
Bible in the Douay version. 

2 For discussion of these meanings see Myra Stokes, 'Suffering in Patience'. Chaucer 
Review, 18 (1984), 354-63. 

1 Some readers see these words as belonging to God, not the narrator; so e.g. Ad 
Putter, An Introduction to the 'Gawain'-Poet (London and New York: Longman, 1996), p. 
95 . 
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'In this all other townes, thou doest, and Citties ore'shine': 
Textuality, Corporeality, and the Riding of Yule in York 

Patricia Badir 


Archbishop Grindal's Register for 1570-76 records a peremptory command to 
ministers and churchwardens of all parishes within the province of York: 

Item that the minister and churchewardens shall not suffer anye 
lordes of misrule or su/wmerr Lordes or ladyes or anye disguised 
persons or others in christmasse or at may gammes or anye 
minstrels morrie dauncers or others at Ryshebearinges or at any 
other tymes to come vnreverentlye into anye churche or chappell 
or churchyeard and there daunce or playe anye vnseemelye partes 
with scoffes ieastes wanton gestures or rybaulde talke namely in 
the tyme of divine service or of anye sermon. 1 

The Archbishop's censorious posture becomes decisively focused in a second document 
in which he, and a selection of members of the Queen's Commission for Ecclesiastical 
Causes, position themselves as unequivocally distressed by a popular theatrical 
performed by and before the citizens of York: the riding Yule and his wife upon the 
feast day of St Thomas the Apostle. 2 The letter, dated 1572, reads in part, as follows: 

[. . .] where as there hath bene heretofore a very rude and 
barbarouse custome maynteyned in this Citie, and in no other 
Citie or towne of this Realme to our knowlege that yerely vpon 
St Thomas day before Christmas, twoo disguysed persons called 
Yule and Yules wif shoulde ryde throughe the Citie very 
vndecently and vncomely drawing great concurses of people after 
theym to gaise often tymes comyttyng other enormyties 
fforasmoch as the said disguysed rydyng and concourse aforesaid 
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besydfi' other inconvenyences, tendeth also to the prophanyng of 
that day appoynted to holy vses, and also withdraweth great 
multitudes of people frome devyne service and Sermons [. . ,]. 3 

The winter riding was also vilified by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century historians 
and chroniclers who drew attention to the uncivil behaviour of York citizens whose 
infamous theatricals cast public doubt upon the piety and respectability of their town. 
Hector Boece's Chronicles of Scotland (1527) traces the Christmas events to the 
legendary siege of King Arthur, whose troupes allegedly wintered in York indulging 
'pair lust, sleip, ryottus bankettis & sensualite [. . ,]’. 4 John Leland's description of 
'Yule att York' (c. 1534) notes that upon the day of St Thomas the Apostle the 
sherrifs 'shall every one of them have a Home, and so go forth to the fower Barres of 
the Citty, and blow the Youle Girth'. The account also refers to the crying of the 
King's peace and makes note of the prohibition upon public assemblies but further 
suggests that 'all manner of Whores, and Thrives, Dice-Players, Carders, and all other 
unthrifty Folke he welcome to the Towne, whether they come lute or early, att the 
Reverence of the high Feast of Youle, till the twelve Dayes he passed G George 
Buchanan (1583), like Boece, registers Yule in York as an Arthurian tradition and 
similarly records the apparently insatiable appetites of the nobility and commoners for 
'plays, drunkenness, and such debasing vices, as the season gives rise to'. 'The vulgar 
persuasion is', Buchanan concludes, 'that these festivities celebrate the birth of Christ, 
when in truth, they refer, as is sufficiently evident, to the lascivious rites of a 
Bacchanalia, and not the memorial of the Saviour's nativity '. 1b Francis Drake (1736) 
finds the roots of the disgraceful riding not in pagan tradition or Arthurian legend but 
in a ritual of humiliation associated with William the Conqueror's St Thomas day 
attack upon York which was allegedly supported by two friars of the Priory of St 
Peter's who, seeking relief 'against Christmas', made it possible for William and his 
troops to enter the city and lay siege. Subsequent to the beleaguered town's demise, 
the governors, when asked what they would like as compensation from their 
vanquishers, requested that each year a friar of the Priory be made to ride through the 
city on horseback with his face to the horse's tail 'in memory of betraying the city by 
the said fryers to William the conqueror'. 7 These anecdotes corroborate Grindal's 
critical posture by confirming what Alexandra Johnston has aptly described as 'the 
impression of the feast of Yule in York as a period of licentiousness and horseplay'. 8 

However, these documents of critique and censorship are not the only remains 
of York's Yuletide revels; Grindal's letters, as transcribed in the Records of Early 
English Drama volume for York, edited by Johnston and Margaret Rogerson, flank a 
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broadside, dated c. 1570, that tells quite a different story. 9 'Yule in Yorke', as the 
broadside is titled, confirms that the 'vulgar persuasion' was indeed that these 
festivities were a celebration of the birth of Christ. As Johnston has argued, the event 
may well have had its 'roots in the pagan and mythical past of ancient York' but it had 
by this time been 'assimilated by the Christian church'; and clearly, 'the unseemliness 
complained of by the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1572 [was] related not to morality 
but to a survival of the old religion'. 10 Yule's illegitimacy was thus, at least in part, 
determined by the vexed relationship between the visual and iconic elements of the 
Catholic calendar and the textual, gospel-based paradigms of the English Reformation. 
The broadside identifies the conservatism of the inhabitants of York whose defiant 
sense of corporate Catholicism manifested itself most spectacularly in the 
extraordinary staying power of the Corpus Christi and Pater Noster plays after the 
onset of the Reformation. York was popularly thought of as the home of the Romish 
and the renegade and it was no stretch of the imagination to think of its citizens as 
positioning themselves as reluctant converts to the practices and policies of the 
Reformation. 11 For example, Ryther's letter to Cecil (1588), though reflecting a more 
benign attitude to the riding (Ryther classifies it amongst the 'more comendable or [as 
I may rather say] the lesse condemnable' of York customs), nevertheless, 
contextualizes the tradition within what is observed to be the general spiritual 
depravity of the North. 

Thes people ar much gyven to gamynge and to tryall of 
actyvities; idellness is a generall fait in which they ar from 
youthe investid by want of educacion and contynewid in yt by 
their lardge unimployde commons [. . .]. By affynytie with the 
Skottes and borderers thes people delight in a rude & wilde kinde 
of musick, to which ar sewtable rymes and songs entewnyd and 
soonge eyther of wanton or warlyke actions [. . .]. Ingland is 
praisid of Erasmus because they make choise of their byshops for 
gravyty & learning, [. . .] but I wish our bishopps wolde make 
as good choise of discreet mynysters, for by such we see dayly 
that our country people ar easily drawn to amendment of manners 
& religion, wher the undiscreet do dayly dryve away many. 
Leaminge and perswasion will lytell availe with our people if 
love and good lyfe be absent, and when thes byshops have sett up 
good lights they must be as vigillent to snoof their candells, or 
els som will soon wax dym with wordly desiers. 12 
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Ryther's letter also reflects upon the very uniqueness of York's 'pryncypall 
feaste', suggesting that communal, popular entertainments and amateur theatricals 
could articulate, likely to the detriment of the commonwealth, the corporate 
distinction of a particular constituency. The cry of 'Yule', Ryther notes, is the very 
name by which 'they tearme that tyme or feast, nowher in the south parts used that 
ever I cwolde heer' - a statement that is confirmed by the broadside and that suggests 
that Yule was a sign of York's defiant autonomy as well as its conservatism. Rather 
than proof of its intemperance, Y ule, according to the broadside, was a manifestation 
of the town's unique sense of its own importance; 'No Cittie but Yorke' assures a 
marginal gloss to the ballad, 'was euer hearde to welcome our Sauiour, with this 
ioyfull word, Yule'. Thus the REED edition of the Yule material establishes two 
competing views of the event: the riding was either the appalling mark of barbarism 
or the shining illustration of civility. The editorial inclusion of the broadside permits 
the insertion of a narrative of resistance into the historical record - a narrative whose 
presence qualifies the authority of Archbishop, commissioners and chroniclers by 
describing events that made use of urban space for the expression of civic identity in 
the face of hegemonic articulations of national subjectivity. 

And yet, while the consideration of the broadside within the context of the 
Reformation is absolutely orthodox, it is possible that such an interpretation 
overdetermines the text, and perhaps the riding itself, by subsuming its narrative 
complexity within familiar (albeit accurate) materialist readings of popular 
resistance. 11 The predominant characteristics of sixteenth-century York, its religious 
conservatism, its persistence in the practices of conservative popular piety, do provide 
stable ground for reading the broadside as evidence of camivalesque opposition to 
authoritative restraint; but I would like to suggest that the formal structure of the text 
also draws upon narrative strategies, both formal and rhetorical, that seek to identify 
and subsume the physical materiality of the riding within legitimate and legitimizing 
discursive tropes and thereby circumvent, rather than radically counter, opposition. 

The text of'Yule in York' is tri-partite in structure: it begins with a two-part 
ballad ('Our Sauiour is come' and 'The meaning o/Yule, in Yorke') the second part of 
which includes marginal glosses; the third section of the broadside is prose 
commentary reflecting upon the ballad that precedes it. 'The meaning of Yule, in 
Yorke' provides some information on the appearance of the procession in its verse 
descriptions of the cries of the townspeople and of the provision of food (specifically 
lamb and cakes). It is the concluding commentary, however, that allows the reader to 
visualize the circulation of bodies through public space and to experience, to some 
degree, the palpable theatricality of the event as intensified by the sensory properties 
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of the urban context: actors disguised as Yule and his wife; children cheering and 
casting nuts to onlookers; sergeants marching in attendance; women processing with 
their domestic work in hand; spectators milling about; the sounds of shawms and 
music; the smell of food and even the refuse on the pavement. 

However, as if to prove that the riding is more than a light-hearted charivari 
only ostensibly dedicated to the Nativity of Christ, the story is given liturgical 
substance as the text comes to exude sensuality or the 'stuffness of the body' that 
Caroline Walker Bynum sees as particularly associated with the affective devotional 
piety of the late middle ages. 14 For example, the ballad deliberately glosses the image 
of victual-laden men as Eucharistic by introducing a typological reading that links the 
shoulder of lamb to the paschal lamb of I Cor. 5 and the cakes to Christ's provision of 
the bread of life from John 6: 

The shoulder of the Lambe the man in hand doth beare, 

Doth represent the lambe of God which Iewes on crosse did reare. 

The Cake of purest meale, betokeneth very well. 

The bread of life which came from heauen in earth with vs to 
dwell. 

Unlike the broadside gloss, Drake's assessment of the origins of the Yule ritual 
attributes the references to the lamb and cakes to the legendary friars of St Peter's who 
provided William with the opportunity to enter and conquer York. The association of 
food with priest/rogue figures whose ambition was matched only by their appetite 
may have been lost as the riding was refocused in specific relation to the Nativity. 15 
On the other hand, Sarah Beckwith's comments on the corpus mysticum suggest that 
the two accounts may, in fact, be related. While consenting to Kantorowicz's 
observation that by the mid-twelfth century the ecclesiastical establishment had 
formulated doctrine that insisted that the church was the 'organized body of Christian 
society united in the sacrament of the altar,' Beckwith qualifies that it is also clear that 
by the late Middle Ages the meaning of Christ's body is unstable 'for his body is also 
the focus for the democratizing, lay tendencies of late medieval piety'. Certainly part 
of what makes the broadside’s description of Yule in York resonate as 'medieval' at all 
is precisely its 'deployment of the central symbol of the mass, the body of Christ, 
outside its liturgical, ecclesiastical setting and into the urban landscape'. The lay 
rendition, in lamb and cakes, of the doctrine of transubstantiation can be read as a 
parodic invocation of the priesthood and its rights to be the exclusive handlers of 
Christ's body. 16 Drake's chronicle, rather than offering an alternative semiotics, records 
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a similar camivalesque inversion as both texts become reminiscent of another Yuletide 
tradition, the boy bishop. 17 The long-standing threat posed by lay piety in the form of 
theatrical entertainment may have been as strong a catalyst for Grindal's puritanical 
blast as was the theological distrust of images of 'Christ in a cake'. 18 

The tone of the broadside is, however, at least as much earnest as it is parodic. 
The true 'meaning of Yule in York', as determined by the prose commentary, lies 
beyond its obvious physical spectacle as glorious and universal qualities are conferred 
upon urban festivity. A significant portion of the final section of the broadside is 
dedicated to a reading of the riding that links phenomenal event to a series of holy 
intertexts-biblical and exegetical. The entire field of performance (players, spectators 
and even the streets themselves) is allegorized so that everything becomes other than 
what it seems: Yule and his wife 'resemble true Isralites crying yule'; the children 'do 
signifie our Children and Successors, who shall celebrate this Feast to the worlds end, 
with iofull & triumphall clamours’; the music resembles 'the mirth and melody of 
Angels'; the officers, the 'noble spreaders & publishers' of the Word; the women's 
distaffs, the 'laying aside' of 'seruile workes' in order to prepare for 'this solemne feast'. 

The most striking example of this kind of allegorical reading is the explanation 
provided for the nuts, described in the fourth stanza of the ballad as: 

Nuts casten abroad, puts vs in rememberance of that most noble 
Nut our sauiours blessed body, springing miraculously from that 
beautifull branch of I esse, the most pure and imaculate virgin. As 
it was possible (according to Saint Austen) for the rod of Aaron, 
to bring forth Nuts, against the common course of nature. So 
was it possible for the blessed virgin, to bring forth that most 
excellent nut our sweete Sauiour, contrary to the lawe of nature, 
whose sacred body (according to the same Saint Austen) is aptlie 
compared to a nut. For the Nut hath in it body a triple vnion, 
that is to wit, Testam the shell, signifying the bones; and 
Corium et nucteum, the skinne, and kimell signifying the flesh 
& inward soule of our Sauiour. The nut destroyeth poyson. Our 
sauiour crushed vpon the crosse, imbraced with a liuely faith, 
destroyeth the poyson, of sinne and Sathan. 

The image of Christ in a nut is quite common in devotional and exegetical writing as 
is the reading of a story from the Old Testament (here Numbers 17. 1-11 - the 
flowering of Aaron's rod) as a signal of a general Christian truth (here the virgin 
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birth). 19 However, this particular reference, as Johnston has pointed out, is a 
remarkably detailed allusion to De myseterio Trinitatis et Incarnationis (I), a sermon 
attributed to St Augustine. 20 The sermon explains that the nut produced from Aaron's 
rod. like the body of Christ, is a triple union of substances: outer skin, shell and 
kernel. The skin of the nut is then linked to the fleshly body of Christ, the shell to 
his bones and the kernel to 'the inner sweetness of the deity, that gives food, and 
provides the service of light'. Finally, the wood of the shell (that connects without to 
within) suggests the cross (or the blood upon it) that reconciled all things in heaven to 
those on earth. 

In a recognizably Augustinian fashion, the broadside lifts its readers from the 
bustling streets of York and re-locates them in a numinous landscape, where pedestrian 
popular piety meets with exalted, authoritative texts, and where quotidian signs are 
revealed as containing '[mjysticall and miraculous' truths. The broadside is, in this 
instance, once again, 'typically medieval' as the simultaneous invocation of 
corporeality and divine truth resonates against the narrative strategies frequently 
deployed by the medieval chroniclers of miracles whose genre demanded that they find 
transcendent significance in the everyday. The broadside's exegesis concludes by 
stipulating that the refuse left by the procession signifies 'the shaddowes and camall 
ceremonies of the old law, Which being weake and vnable to iustifie or saue vs, are', 
and here the writer cites St Paul as his authority, 'to be rejected and esteemed as dung 
and dirt, in comparison of the light of truth it selfe, which hath now shined vpon 
us'. 21 Even trash has a figurative connotation within this allegorical landscape; the 
'matter' of the city fades into abstraction as Christ's resplendent body emerges as the 
only body that really matters. 

Even the body of the actor playing Yule, a possible site of controversy given 
antitheatricalist anxiety over the representation of sacred themes by means of corporeal 
conventions, is described as 'wrongfully called Yule' as if to draw attention to the 
artificiality and perhaps even the impropriety of the theatrical medium. The broadside 
describes a popular entertainment in sensual detail which betrays the influence of 
affective medieval piety; but it concludes, with an anti-theatrical reading of the 
performance event that textualizes the corporeal by situating it within the 
magnificently literary landscape of the Scriptures. Marginal glosses and prose exegesis 
handily steer the narrative away from misguided or unwarranted accusations of 
sensational travesty or frivolous misinterpretation. 

The conversion of the phenomenal, and thus highly controversial, properties of 
the riding into text is most clearly present in the first part of the ballad, 'Our Sauiour 
is come 1 . Consider the opening stanza: 
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Mans teares and wofull plaint, hath pierst the lofty skies, 
with gladsom newes in glittring robe, from heauen an Angell 
flies. 

the clouds now open wide, & grace sends downe it shewers. 

Which watereth natures barren soyle, with euerlasting flowers. 

John King's discussion of the interrelationship of 'ghostly psalms' and 'bawdy ballads' 
is useful here as King notes how Protestant writers made use of ballad measures and 
other 'staples of popular culture' in their paraphrases of the Scriptures. 'Popular native 
traditions and conventions', suggests King, 'constitute both the norm for Reformation 
poetry and the immediate background for Elizabethan verse'. 22 To this thesis, Tessa 
Watt adds 'the language of conflict between Protestant culture and popular culture was 
by no means the universal discourse of early Elizabethan reformers. From the 1550s 
to the 1570s, the writers of metrical psalms and “moralized” ballads borrowed the 
tunes of secular song as their route to the people's heart'. I draw attention to these 
arguments, not to suggest that 'Yule in Yorke' is, in fact, a godly ballad that 
'appropriate[s] pre-Reformation cultural forms in the service of Protestantism' - this is 
clearly not the case; but King's and Watt's remarks do imply that there was a certain 
convergence of conventions between popular and Protestant writing. 23 I would like to 
introduce, therefore, the speculative possibility that the text of 'Yule in Yorke' 
guilefully appropriates the formal and rhetorical strategies of metrical psalms and 
religious poems in order to advocate on behalf of a popular, playful recreation. 

While the diction of the ballad cannot be bound, without qualification, to 
Renaissance models of grand style, the 'passion, sublimity, and grandeur' that Debora 
Shuger associates with the sacred rhetorics of the Renaissance, seem to be reflected in 
the broadside's 'lofty' aspirations. 24 'Our Sauiour is come' remarks upon the 
momentousness of the Nativity, establishing that it is through the advent of Christ 
that the law of the Old Testament, the law of the stone (which 'cannot redeeme us 
from the deuill') is replaced by the law of the gospels (in which that very lamb 'on 
crosse his Cristiall bloud was spent'). The Pauline trope of the demise of the Old 
Testament in favour of the New obviously had deep resonance in a Reformation 
context where the iconographic precepts of the old tradition were being replaced by the 
Gospel-centred vision of a new faith, based upon individual contemplation of the 
Word. The Yule broadside is not a Protestant text, but the tension the document 
registers between the antiquated 'old' and the progressive 'new' law slips conveniently 
into a trope for Protestant conversion. 25 It may even be that the Calvinist debt to 
Augustine lurks behind what can be, in this context, re-viewed as the distinctly 
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'Reformation' theology of the subsequent prose commentary. 26 

The ballad's repeated invocation of Satan and the Devil and the references to 
divine grace and to the sin of Man seem to function within what Barbara Lewalski has 
identified, in the lyric poetry of the seventeenth century, as 'the classic Protestant 
paradigm of sin and salvation'. 27 

O Deuill, O Death, O Sinne, disgorge your bitter gall, 

A babe is borne, the which wilbe, the ruine of you all. 

O Deuill where is thy rage, O Death where is thy sting. 

O Sinne where be thy chaines, a child, your force to ground will 
bring 

The ayre therefore resounds. Yule, Yule, a Babe is borne, 

O bright and blazing day, to saue mankind that was forlorne. 

The broadside is a speech act in which the utterance itself, 'Yule, Yule,' ushers forth 
more than a commemoration of the Nativity; the text also heralds a new and 
propitious beginning for the God-fearing citizen of York. This reading is consistent 
with the Calvinist understanding of 'grace' with respect to the doctrine of 
predestination. 

When sathan did outrage and Sin did most abound. 

And cruell death man trodden downe, with dinting dart did wound 
Then God from heauen did shew, the riches of his grace. 

The Lyon then of Iuda came, the Dragon to displace. 

The Pauline terms of election and calling emerge again in the second part of the ballad 
(and its marginal glosses), further linking the text to emerging Protestant poetics. 28 
'The meaning of Yule in York' smirks cunningly at Yule's critics by declaring that 
divine election is a local privilege: 'Triumph O Yorke, reioyce, this priueledge is 
thine, In this all other townes, thou doest, and Citties ore'shine'. Named in the refrain 
at the end of each stanza as the 'true Israelites', the townspeople are identified as the 
chosen citizens of God; the uniqueness of the performance to a particular urban 
environment becomes a splendid indication of the state of grace bestowed upon a select 
constituency. Yule in York was indeed triumphant, for the Christmas revel not only 
heralded the blessed arrival of the saviour child but also consecrated York's particular 
commemoration of the Nativity as the sign of shining status both ancient and 
everlasting. 29 
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In its appropriation of sanctioned terms of expression in order to defend an 
enduring tradition, the tone of 'Yule in Yorke' is, I suspect, not entirely 
incommensurate with that of the sermons that competed with the riding for the 
attention of York citizens. It is also striking that the date of the York broadside 
coincides with a peak in the licensed publication of broadsides more generally - a 
publication explosion that Watt argues was partially a reaction to the Catholic 
uprising in the North. 10 'Yule in York' does not, by any means seek to denounce the 
conservatism of northern rebels in the fashion suggested by contemporary titles such 
as 'Northumberland's Newes', and 'The confusion of ye Rebelles with a songe of 
thankes for the same'. 31 Nevertheless, the Christmas broadside does at least offer up 
the possibility that it was defending the distinction of a Northern town by making use 
of a medium and a language that was associated with piety, legitimacy and power. 

I began this article by suggesting that the inclusion of the Yule text in the 
REED collection introduces a narrative of resistance into a historical record that, 
without the broadside, reads as disciplinary and autocratic. However, while 'Yule in 
Yorke' does indeed provide evidence of a popular theatrical tradition that survived, 
despite opposition, until the latter part of the sixteenth century, it does so by 
glossing, commenting upon, and essentially textualizing the very theatricality of that 
tradition. Rather than an act of overt opposition or resistance, the broadside's formal 
and rhetorical gestures seem to me to be a series of tactical manoeuvres that 
appropriate legitimate forms of cultural interpretation in order to assure, if nothing 
more, the memory of other forms that have been prohibited. The ensuing question is 
thus whether or not this reading of an archival source makes any difference to the 
understanding of the history of the riding as a social and theatrical event, whether the 
form of the literary creation reveals anything about the form of the world in which the 
the riding took place. 32 Michel de Certeau compares the 'acting-out of language' that 
takes place when words are written or spoken to pedestrian appropriations of urban 
topographical systemfs] and he concludes that the latter, like the former, are tactical 
interventions that opportunistically mark out and appropriate the restrictions placed 
upon civilian mobility. 33 If the broadside is a tactical rhetorical manoeuvre that asserts 
community distinction by taking on and then 'acting out' the language of legitimacy, 
can one not then make use of these textual ruses to rethink the social function of the 
Yule riding in York and in so doing refocus discussion of the phenomenological event 
itself? 

In order to defend the riding, the 'lofty' rhetoric of 'Yule in York' needs to 
invoke a certain sensuality (those very 'scoffes', 'ieastes' and 'wanton gestures') that 
would inevitably raise the back of any properly pious Protestant clergyman. In order 
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to lift its readers to the resplendent, and crystalline city of God, the broadside, with a 
shrewd glance at its reader, also preserves for posterity the quotidian city of the 
people. 34 Like the records of the civic mystery drama, that are as much vestigial 
remains of the ad hoc corporeal properties of communal recreations as they are records 
of edifying images of communal wholeness, 'Yule in Yorke 1 records a pedestrian 
mobility that defined the riding as 'a space of enunciation' for creative and clandestine 
acts of revelry and holiday. 35 Beckwith has argued, with respect to the York cycle, that 
'the ritualization of the city is not about the imposition of a homogenous kind of 
unity onto the city but rather an implication of its webs of signification'. One could 
make the same case of the Yule riding and likewise conclude that 'the politics we need 
to talk about, then will not be those of dominance and subversion or resistance and 
containment, but rather the politics of mobility and access'. 36 

By 1572, York citizens had ceased to cry 'Yule' on the feast of St Thomas; but 
the text of the broadside continues today to bind the echoes of those cries to the 
unruly, undisciplined, intemperate quality of a popular tradition while, at the same 
time, drawing attention to the 'bright and blazing' ways in which such activity could 
be transformed into allocutions of reformed pious distinction. The broadside's 
description of Yule in York oscillates between virtual and material space in such a 
way that it refuses to stand as a narrative of active resistance or even plebeian protest. 
Instead, like the event it documents, the text juggles both the profane and the sacred in 
terms that articulate and beguile their 'other opposites': the imperious judgements of 
Boece, Buchanan, Leland, Ryther, Drake and Grindal. 37 
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NOTES 

1 Records of Early English Drama: York (hereafter REED), ed. by Alexandra F. 
Johnston and Margaret Rogerson, 2 vols (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1979) I, 
358. 

2 The feast of St Thomas the Apostle was the 21 December, also the Winter Solstice. 

3 REED, I, 369. 

A According to Boece, the holy days of the Christmas season were 'gevin mair to 
voracite pan vertu, and mair to pair wame pan to divyne sendee [. . .]' while the solemn 
feast itself was corrupted 'like vnto pe festis of Gentylis maid in honour of Bachus, Flora, 
and Priapus, quhilkis wer devisit mair for pe lust and plesouris of men & wemen than ony 
gude religioun 1 . The Chronicles of Scotland, trans. of Scotorum Historiae [1527] by John 
Belende [1531] ed. by R. W. Chambers and Edith C. Batho, 2 vols (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons for the Scottish Text Society, 1836), 1, 369. This passage is cited in 
Alexandra Johnston, 'Yule in York', Records of Early English Drama Newsletter, 1 (1976), 
3-10 (p. 9, note 1). 

5 John Leland, The Itinerary of John Leland, ed. by Thomas Heame from the 
Dodsworth Collection of Manuscripts, 8 vols (Oxford, 1769), IV, 183 ('Out of Mr. 
Dodsworth's Coll. MSS. Vol. 157. fol. 114. a'). It is interesting that Leland makes 
reference to the Sheriffs' riding in this context. As Johnston notes ('Yule in York', p. 9), 
the riding may be a variation upon the sheriffs' accompaniment of the Corpus Christi 
procession - a tradition begun before 1537. 

6 Buchanan also found the general debauchery to be a renewal of 'the representation 
of the ancient Saturnalia, but doubling the number of days, and trebling them among the 
wealthy, on which it was reckoned unlucky to engage in any serious undertaking'. He 
concludes, and not without considerable disdain, that 'our countrymen call the festival, 
Julia, substituting the name of Caesar, for that of Saturn'. The History of Scotland, trans. of 
Rerum Scoticarum Historia [1583] by James Aikman, 4 vols (Glasgow: Blackie, Fullarton 
& Co, 1827) 1, 239-40. This passage is referred to in Johnston, 'Yule in York', p. 9, note 1. 
Buchanan's inaccurate articulation of the origins of the utterance 'Yule' is repeated over a 
century later by James Ryther in his letter to William Cecil (1588) in which he suspects 
that the cry had 'ben lefte in this cytty by the Roman garrison, who in their greatist feasts 
& tryumphes cried 'lute', after the usurpid empier of Julius Cesar (W. J. Craig, 'James Ryther 
of Harewood and his Letters to William Cecil, Lord Burghley', Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, 56 [1984], 95-118, p. 104). Johnston confirms that the word 'yullath' is a 
transliteration of the Hebrew word meaning 'he is bom' ('Yule in York', p. 9). 

1 Francis Drake, Eboracum [1736], p. 217; repr. in County Folklore: North Riding 
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of Yorkshire, York and the Ainsty, ed. by Eliza Gutch, County Folklore, 2 (London: David 
Nutt for the Folk-Lore Society, 1901), pp. 357-59. Also cited in Johnston, 'Yule in York', 
p. 9, note 9. 

8 Johnston, 'Yule in York', p. 4. 

9 'Yule in York' is housed in the Bodleian Library. It is a printed broadside, 305mm x 
368mm (262mm x 305mm), with double columns. For further detail see REED , 1, p. xli. 

10 Johnston, 'Yule in York', p. 8. 

" In 1580 York was still considered by the Privy Council to be 'very unsound' in 
religion and the recurrence of orders and restraints suggests that both magistrates and 
citizens were recalcitrant conservatives ( Acts of the Privy Council of England [London: 
HMSO, 1890], pp. 107-08 [1580-81]). In 1599, the mayor and aldermen complained that 
many inhabitants 'especially of the inferior sortie', were still absent from church, instead 
'lyinge in there beddes or idlelye sittinge at there dores or in the stretes or walking abrode 
in the feilds [. . .] sittinge in the alehouses or taverns, [. . . and] playing in the ailehouses 
at unlawful games so longe as they either have money or credit!' (D. M. Palliser, Tudor York 
[Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979], p. 259). Evidence suggests that those who were 
not engaged in the pursuit of leisure were also increasingly retreating from the Church. For 
examples of resistance to Reformation injunctions in York parishes see J. S. Purvis, Tudor 
Documents of the Parish of York [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1948], pp. 24, 
29, 46-48, 67, 68, 83, 91, 93, 137, 187, 191, 192-93). On the subject of Recusancy in 
York see Hugh Aveling, Catholic Recusancy in the City of York 1558-1791 (London: 
Catholic Record Society, monograph ser., 1970), pp. 46-47, 267-73. 

12 Craig, 'James Ryther of Harewood', pp. 107-09. 

13 Seth Lerer has recently argued that 'certain texts may be preserved, copied, 
compiled and relied upon not so much because they exemplify particular traditions as 
because they speak to certain preoccupations of their readership', "'Representyd now in 
yower syght" : the Culture of Spectatorship in Late-Fifteenth-Century England', in Bodies 
and Disciplines: Intersections of Literature and Culture in Fifteenth-Century England, ed. 
by Barbara A. Hanawalt and David Wallace (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1995), p. 32. 

14 Caroline Walker Bynum, 'Why all the Fuss about the Body? A Medievalist's 
Perspective', Critical Inquiry, 22 (1995), 1-33. 

15 Drake writes that one of the indulgent friars had 'a wallet full of victualls and a 
shoulder of mutton in his hand, with two great cakes hanging about his neck'; the other was 
decked with 'bottles of ale, with provisions likewise of beife and mutton in his wallett'. As 
mentioned above, this was done as a reminder that 'on this day the city was betrayed' (pp. 
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358-59). It should be noted that Drake describes his story as 'a mixture of truth and fiction' 
(p. 357). 

16 Beckwith, Sarah, Christ's Body: Identity, Culture and Society in Late Medieval 
Writings (London: Routledge, 1993), pp. 30-33. Beckwith cites Ernst Kantorowicz's The 
Kings Two Bodies (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 196. 

17 REED, 1, 1. 

18 For notes on the origin of the expression 'Christ in cake' see Beckwith, Christ's 
Body, p. 137n. For an example of medieval anti-theatricalism see the Lollard (or 
Wycliffite) A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge (1380-1425) that argues that staging Christ was 
'scorning of [him]', whose own body never laughed but was the source of 'penaunse, teris 
and scheding of blod' (4 Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge , ed. by Clifford Davidson 
[Kalamazoo, Ml: Medieval Institute Publications, Western Michigan University, 1993], p. 
39). 

19 On the relationship between Numbers 17. 1-9 and the birth of Christ, see Peter 
Meredith's note to line 713 of The Mary Play from the N. Town Manuscript, ed. by Peter 
Meredith (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1997), pp. 100-01. The association of virgin 
and the rod of Aaron is usually a function of the Latin etymological link between 'rod' 
(virga ) and 'virgin' (virgo). For a complete discussion of nut allegories see Hans-Jorg 
Apitz, Die Metaphorik des Geistigen Schriftsinns (Mtinchen: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 1972), 
pp. 61-67. Of particular interest is Luther's use of the allegory to explain the difference 
between the law of the Old Testament and that of the New (’Lectures on Genesis, Chapters 
15-20' in Luther's Works, ed. by Jaroslav Pelikan, 55 vols [Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1961], III, 147-52). 

20 Johnston ('Yule in York’, p. 10, note 16) has traced the Augustine reference to 
Sermo CCXLV, De myseterio Trinitatis et Incarnationis I, (b) in the Sermones 
Supposititios: Classis Quarta: Sermones de Diversis, Patralogia Latina, ed. by J. P. Migne, 
Vol. 39 (Paris, 1865), cols 2196-98. 

21 Relevant passages from St Paul include: Rom. 3. 21-22, II Cor. 3. 12-18, Gal. 3. 
10-14 and, in particular, Heb. 7. 18-22, 8. 6-7. 

2 John King, English Reformation Literature: The Tudor Origins of the Protestant 
Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), pp. 209-10. 

23 Tessa Watt, Cheap Print and Popular Piety, 1550-1640 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 40-41. 

24 Debora Shuger, Sacred Rhetoric: The Christian Grand Style in the English 
Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), pp. 7, 67-9, 242-44. The OED 
records that, prior to the late sixteenth century, 'lofty' was used to suggest: 'haughty, 
overweening, proud'. I am here invoking, as does Shuger and, I would argue, the ballad 
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itself, the Renaissance definitions of the word: 'extending to great height in the air; of 
imposing altitude (1590)' and 'exalted in dignity, rank, character, or quality (1548)'. For 
further relevant discussion of the rhetoric and form of devotional poetry see Rivkah Zim, 
English Metrical Psalms: Poetry as Praise and Prayer 1535-1601 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987). 

25 Drake wrote his description of Yule in 1736 based on a manuscript he described as 
'of no very old date, for the reader may observe, that this was wrote since the Reformation, 
and not above threescore years from the disusing of the ceremony'. Drake's description of 
his source suggests that representations of the festivity continued to circulate even after the 
Yule tradition itself was abandoned (Drake, p. 357). 

26 William Halewood notes the way in which Augustine was cited on all sides of the 
religious disputes of the period and yet it was Calvin whose influence 'worked most 
strongly in the English Reformation and who can be held most directly responsible for the 
Augustinism of the Elizabethan church'. The Poetry of Grace: Reformation Themes and 
Structures in English Seventeenth-Century Poetry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1970), pp. 46-47, 55-56. 

27 Barbara Kiefer Lewalski, Protestant Poetics and the Seventeenth-Century Religious 
Lyric (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970), p. 13. 

28 Lewalski notes that 'the Pauline terms - election, justification, adoption, 
sanctification, glorification - mark the important stages in the spiritual life of any 
Protestant Christian' and she argues, throughout her work, that this paradigm informs the 
poetic practice of Donne, Herbert, Vaughan and Taylor (see especially pp. 13-27). 

29 I am developing the concept of civic distinction in the terms provided by Pierre 
Bourdieu's observation that 'art and cultural consumption are predisposed, consciously and 
deliberately or not, to fulfill a social function of legitimating social differences'; these 
differences, Bourdieu argues, become the mark of distinction, civic and otherwise. See 
Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, trans. by Richard Nice 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984), p. 7. 

30 Watt, p. 44. 

31 A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 1554-1640, 
ed. by Edward Arber, 5 vols (New York: P. Smith. 1950), I, 403, 405. The Yule broadside 
does not appear in the Stationers' Register. It is also worth noting that on 1 July, 1570, 
Queen Elizabeth issued an order for the arrest of any individual caught selling seditious or 
papistical books and bulls. See Tudor Royal Proclamations, ed. by Paul L. Hughes and 
James F. Larkin, 3 vols (New Haven: Yale University Press), II (1969), 341-43. 

32 See Pierre Bourdieu's discussion of the relationship between the structure of the 
literary text and the structure of the social world described by that text in The Field of 
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Cultural Production: Essays on Art and Literature, ed. by Randal Johnson, (Cambridge: 
Polity Press, 1993), pp. 145-75. 

53 Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life, trans. by Steven F. Rendall 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), pp. 97-98. De Certeau is working from 
Speech Act theory, in particular J. Searle, 'What is a Speech Act? 1 in Philosophy in 
America, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1965), pp. 221-39 and E. 
Benveniste, Problemes de linguistique generale (Paris: Gallimard, 1974), II, 79-88. 

14 De Certeau describes pedestrian mobility as 'tactical' or as vigilantly making 'use 
of the cracks that particular conjunctions open in the surveillance of the proprietary 
powers. It poaches them. It creates surprizes in them. It can be where it is least expected. It 
is a guileful ruse', p. 37. 

35 'space of enunciation' is de Certeau's term, p. 98. For further discussion on civic 
space and the social body in the Corpus Christi play see M. E. James, ’Ritual, Drama and 
the Social Body in the late Medieval Town 1 , Past and Present, 98 (1983), 3-29; Eileen 
White's detailed study 'People and Places: The Social and Topographical Context for Drama 
in York, 1554-1609', doctoral dissertation. University of Leeds, 1984; Sarah Beckwith, 
'Making the World in York and the York Cycle', in Framing Medieval Bodies, ed. by Sarah 
Kay and Miri Rubin (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1994), pp. 254-76 and 
'Ritual, Theatre and Social Space in the York Corpus Christi Cycle', in Bodies and 
Disciplines: Intersections of Literature and Culture in Fifteenth-Century England, ed. by 
Barbara A. Hanawalt and David Wallace (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press), pp. 
63-86. 

36 Beckwith is referring here to the York cycle, 'Ritual, Theatre and Social Space', 
p. 76. 

37 'other opposites' is de Certeau's term, p. 98. 
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While researching material for the Records of Early English Drama volume on 
Cheshire, I came across a manuscript in the Cheshire Record Office of what appears in 
the catalogue as 'an unknown seventeenth-century play 1 . It is part of the Crewe 
Collection, which contains material belonging to and relating to the Crewe family of 
Crewe. 2 The manuscript consists of fifteen unnumbered paper folios sewn together at 
the left margin, and measuring 308 mm by 212 mm. The first folio is badly damaged, 
so that a large part of the first scene of the play is missing. The second folio is also 
damaged, although not as badly. There is no title given in the manuscript; 
Musophilus is merely my choice of a working title. I have so far not been able to find 
any title in the Stationers' Register which corresponds to this play's plot, or rather, I 
have found several which are possible, of the Wit and Money variety, but none that is 
clearly identifiable as this play. 

The manuscript gives no clear information as to either the author of the play or 
the date at which it was written. The name 'Thomas Masie' appears on the cover, but 
in a different hand from the rest of the manuscript. The Masseys (of Dunham Massey) 
were, like the Crewes, a Cheshire gentry family, and the text could at some point have 
been in the possession of a Thomas Massey, or have been lent to him. On the other 
hand, Thomas Masie need not have been a member of the gentry or even a native of 
Cheshire. As for the dating of the play, the attribution by the Cheshire Record Office 
to the seventeenth century seems to be correct. The handwriting is appropriate to the 
first part of the seventeenth century. 

The play is a comedy, the theme of which is a contrast between the love of 
learning and the love of money, or perhaps more accurately between wit without 
money and money without wit. The jokes are often topical, and generally not subtle. 
Although there are twenty-nine parts in the play, no more than eight characters appear 
on stage at any one time, and no more than nine in any one scene. Most scenes have 
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only between one and four characters on stage at once. There are five acts, divided into 
scenes, of which there are a twenty-seven in all, mainly very short. 3 A list of the 
characters of the play, with a short description of their interrelations, follows: 

Tremulus, an aged miser with poor eyesight; 

Tremula, his wife; 

Trusophilus, the elder son of Tremulus and Tremula. He has no wit, but is a 
successful usurer and his father's favourite; 

Musophilus, their younger son, a scholar. He has no wealth and is therefore cast off 
by his father, but is the favourite of his mother. 

Unite, 4 maid to Tremulus and Tremula; 

Fido, faithful friend and confidant to Musophilus; 

Genius, advisor to Trusophilus, who is so foolish that he cannot speak unless Genius 
tells him what to say; 

Simplicius , a court fool, friendly to Musophilus. 

Urina, daughter of a physician, beloved of Musophilus. Her chastity enables her to 
heal Tremulus of his blindness at the end of the play; 

Bobadilla, woman attendant on Urina; 

Edentula, elderly woman attendant on Urina; 

Page, servant to Urina. 

Mounsieur Silly, 5 a gentleman usher who wants to be in love. Attempts to woo 
Urina. 

Timothy Johns, neighbour and debtor to Tremulus; 

Carouse, drinking companion of Timothy Johns; 

Lais ) 'hansom wenches' who drink with Timothy Johns 
Bibia ) and Carouse; 

Boy, servant at alehouse. 

Hillarius, a lawyer who briefly employs Musophilus; 

Bond, his clerk; 

Pritty, his maid. 
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Four Begging Soldiers, who ask for alms from Musophilus; 

Four Furies, who drive Mounsieur Silly away from Urina. 

The hero of the play is the scholar Musophilus. He is the younger son of 
Tremulus, an aged usurer, and his wife Tremula. His elder brother, Trusophilus, has 
followed his father's profession as an usurer, and, although he lacks 'wit', he has 
money and is his father's favourite. Musophilus has wit, but no money, and is his 
mother's favourite. He has a loyal friend, Fido, and is also friendly with Simplicius, a 
court fool. It also appears, later in the play, that he is in love with Urina, daughter of 
a physician (her name, as well as providing some puns, is relevant to the denouement 
of the play). 

The main action of the play centres around Musophilus's attempt to get a fair 
portion of his father's goods. As his mother puts it at one point, 'Wit without money 
is like a bag puddin without salt' (Act V, sc. iv, fol. 14r). 6 Tremulus has refused to 
see him unless he brings money, which Musophilus, as a poor scholar, is unable to 
do. Trusophilus, who has his accompanying friend Genius without whose advice he is 
unable to speak or do anything, brings a bag of money to his father, thus gaining his 
affection, so that Tremulus later signs over all his goods to Trusophilus, without 
giving any portion to Musophilus. Musophilus, however, gets Simplicius to present 
a petition at court claiming that Trusophilus is a fool (in the sense of mentally 
incompetent to handle his affairs). The device of having a fool present a petition to 
have another man declared a fool so amuses the court that it is readily granted. Much 
of the play discusses wit and folly, and Musophilus twice draws the moral 'for though 
that wanton boyes do mock and flout them / The best and wisest have ther fooles 
about them' (Act II, sc. ii, fol. 4r, and also Act V, sc. iii, fol. 13r (crossed out)). 

There is a second part to the main plot which deals with Tremulus's blindness 
and Musophilus's wooing and winning of Urina. Tremulus's blindness is prepared for 
by his appearing in spectacles in the first scene - the damaged stage direction reads 
'<. . .>a letter in his <. . .>ctacles on his nose' (fol. lv). They are further highlighted 
in Act II, scene iv, 7 in which Musophilus, disguised as a soldier to test his father's 
charity to a stranger, removes Tremulus's spectacles as a practical joke. Tremulus's 
blindness, which, as the other characters point out, is mental as well as physical, leads 
him to bestow all his wealth on Trusophilus. In the final scene, Musophilus, having 
obtained the grant of his brother's goods, is moved to pity at the sight of his blind 
father. Tremulus's maid. Unity, enters with the news that only the water of an honest 
woman or an unspotted virgin will cure Tremulus's blindness. Tremulus appeals at 
first to his wife, Tremula, whom he declares to be honest. She, bitter at the way he 
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has treated Musophilus, refuses to help him. Next he appeals to Unity, who laughs at 
the idea, being, as she points out, over twelve years of age and having lived in London 
all her life. At this point, Musophilus intervenes and declares that Urina is chaste and 
therefore able to cure Tremulus. Tremulus is duly cured, and he and Musophilus are 
reconciled. Musophilus shows his grant, of which Tremulus now approves. 
Trusophilus is given a pension as a fool, and it all ends happily, with the betrothal of 
Musophilus and Urina. 

That is the main action of the play, but there are several subplots. These both 
help the action along, and serve to provide an excuse for some jokes. Most of the 
characters in the play are involved in subplots or bridging scenes. The first main 
subplot is that concerning Timothy Johns, neighbour and debtor of Tremulus. He is 
also distinguished by being the only character in the play whose name is not an 
attribute of his character. He appears only in the first three acts, and his story, 
although connected to the main plot, does not in fact further the plot. He seems to be 
used largely for bridging scenes - he appears in only five scenes, and three of these are 
solos. Simply told, his story is as follows: he is in debt to Tremulus, who anticipates 
foreclosing on his mortgage (Act I, sc. i); he asks for more time, and offers to repay 
part of the debt, which Tremulus accepts (Act I, sc. iii), although this does not 
prevent him from foreclosing, and Timothy, having lost all his money, attempts to 
hang himself. In so doing he finds the bag of money given by Trusophilus to 
Tremulus, which Tremulus has hidden on the beam over which Timothy throws his 
rope (Act II, sc. iii). He takes the money and leaves the rope, which is conveniently at 
hand when Tremulus, discovering the loss of his money, tries to hang himself. In Act 
II, scene vi, Timothy gloats about the money, and in Act III, scene iii, he proceeds to 
spend it at an alehouse with his friend Carouse, and the 'hansom wenches' Lais and 
Bibia. By Act III, scene vii, Timothy has lost both money and friends, and makes his 
final appearance lamenting the fact. All this does not contribute much to the main 
plot, other than emphasizing Tremulus's avarice and giving the opportunity for a 
comic tavern scene. The scenes with Timothy alone also probably serve as bridging 
scenes while the other characters are changing costumes. 

The second subplot deals serves to introduce the love interest, and provide some 
jokes at the expense of courtiers. In Act III, scene v, Fido meets a gentleman usher 
named Mounsieur Silly. As well as his name, there are elements in Mounsieur Silly's 
speech which suggest that he is to be played as French. This may help to narrow the 
dating of the play, as jokes about French courtiers would be more topical after the 
marriage of Charles to Henrietta Maria in 1625. Mounsieur Silly takes the metaphors 
of love literally, and when Fido meets him he is composing a verse to Cupid, whom 
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he hopes to meet. He is in love, but wants Cupid to tell him with whom he is in 
love. Fido offers to introduce him to someone who can make Cupid appear to him. In 
scene vi he informs Musophilus of Mounsieur Silly's request, and Musophilus 
undertakes to meet him, saying 'My Bayt shall Cupid be my pray true laughter' (Act 
III, sc. vi, fol. 8r). 

After a brief intervening solo scene by Timothy Johns, Musophilus and Fido 
enter the place of rendezvous with Mounsieur Silly. When they see him approach, 
Fido exits, and Musophilus begins to address Cupid in the similar terms to those 
Mounsieur Silly uses. Mounsieur Silly asks if Musophilus is acquainted with Cupid, 
and being told that he is, asks for an introduction. Musophilus asks him who is the 
mistress of his affections, and when Mounsieur Silly says that he does not know, 
informs him that 

Ther is a Phisicians Daugher on Mr<s> 8 Vrina 

her very name will mak your mouth water 

to which Mounsieur Silly replies 

Mak water in my mouth, O Mrs- Vrina . . . 

and asks Musophilus to put in a good word for him. Here the joke seems to rely on 
Mounsieur Silly's imperfect understanding of English idioms. Musophilus promises, 
for payment, to arrange for Mounsieur Silly to meet Cupid, and gives him an 
incantation to repeat: 'Boreas executrix diaphragma paralellagramon 1 (Act IV, sc. i, fol. 
9r), which Mounsieur Silly is unable to pronounce. These jokes may be an indication 
that Mounsieur Silly is seen as in fact French, rather than simply a Frenchified 
courtier, although his inability to understand what he says or to pronounce words that 
Musophilus uses could also be indicative of his silliness. After this, Musophilus 
gives Mounsieur Silly some advice on wooing, which is also too complicated for 
Mounsieur Silly to understand, and then Musophilus warns him that he will meet 
Cupid, but must be blindfolded, and must endure being beaten with Cupid's stick, 
which 'is of the same wood his arrowes ar made of (Act IV, sc. i, fol. 9r). 

The next scene is a short intervening one of Fido wondering how Musophilus 
is getting on with his joke on Mounsieur Silly. This is clearly to allow time for the 
costume change, as the next scene opens with the entrance of 'Mounsieur silly, 
blinded, Musophilus atird lik Cupid' (Act IV, sc. iii, fol. 9v). Predictably, the meeting 
between 'Cupid' and Mounsieur Silly results in Mounsieur Silly being beaten, despite 
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his protests. There is probably a good deal of slapstick humour in this scene, with 
'Cupid' chasing the blindfolded Mounsieur Silly around the stage until he finally 
gropes his way offstage. He is not so discouraged, however, as to be put off the idea 
of loving Urina. The next scene introduces Urina, who is accompanied by Bobadilla 
and Edentula, the latter an old woman. Urina and Bobadilla discuss the nature of love 
for a few lines, and then observe Mounsieur Silly, who has a paper in his hand. The 
paper contains verses which he intends to offer to Urina, and with which he is much 
impressed, proposing to claim that he wrote them himself. He believes that Urina has 
fallen in love with him because of the beating he received from Cupid. He addresses 
the three women, asking which one is Urina, because she is the most worthy and he 
loves her. Edentula rebukes him for his impudence and threatens him, but Urina asks 
him who he is, and on learning his name, informs him that she has no interest in him 
and never will have. She then instructs Edentula to 'teach him his love lesson'. 
Edentula calls up four furies, evidently named 'Medea menippa Sill Trulla', who nip 
Mounsieur Silly, as does Edentula. Edentula and Mounsieur Silly exchange insults, 
and he is driven off, leaving the paper behind him. The women remark on the 
coincidence of 'this outragious lover' arriving just as they were discussing love, and 
Edentula remarks that in her youth she was as beautiful as any of them. As Urina 
picks up the fallen paper of verses, a voice is heard singing, presumably offstage. The 
song, 'Fond painters love is not a ladd', is thirty-one lines long, allowing sufficient 
time for the various costume changes for the next scene. 9 

As well as these subplots which seem to feed in to the main plot, there are also 
some scenes which do not serve actually to advance the plot. In some cases they are 
evidently intended to allow time for actors to change costumes backstage, as the actors 
(with the probable exception of Musophilus) would all have been playing at least two 
parts. This must be the case with scenes such as Act IV, scene ii, in which Fido 
appears alone and has seventeen lines, basically wondering how Musophilus is getting 
on and making a few observations about love. Other extraneous scenes provide 
opportunities for jokes, and with some of them the impression is that the author 
simply wanted to get a few topical allusions in, whether they were relevant to the plot 
or not. These scenes may be useful in providing information about the possible date 
and context of the play. The comic cross-talk scene between Musophilus and 
Simplicius at Act II, scene ii does serve the plot to the extent that it introduces the 
figure of Simplicius, who ultimately provides the means whereby Musophilus regains 
his inheritance. Yet it is evident that Musophilus already knows Simplicius, and the 
motive for the scene seems to be rather the series of jokes aimed at the court, the 
church, Puritans and Papists, fools, both 'natural' and 'artificial', scholars and 
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physicians. The even-handedness of the jokes directed at Puritans and Papists, and the 
general lack of rancour in the humour, would suggest that the play was written at a 
period when religious extremism could be safely ridiculed, therefore, not after the 
commencement of the Civil War, and probably not in the later years of the 1630s, 
when attitudes had already begun to harden. 

We have, in fact, very little external evidence about the context of the play, or 
even whether it was ever performed, other than that it was found among the papers of 
the Crewe family. The Crewe family of Crewe were in the early part of the 
seventeenth century just becoming re-established at Crewe. In 1610 Sir Randolph or 
Randle Crewe bought back the Crewe estate from Sir Christopher Hatton. The 
connection of the Crewe family with the law raises the possibility that Musophilus 
may have been an Inns of Court play. Sir Randle Crewe was admitted to Lincoln's Inn 
in 1577, and became a barrister in 1584 and a bencher in 1600. He had a successful 
law career and became Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench in 1625/6, and died in 
1645/6. His two sons, Clippesby and John, were also admitted to Lincoln's Inn, one 
in 1618 and one in 1619. The good condition of the manuscript suggests that this is 
not a player's copy, and the consistency and general clarity of the handwriting, 
together with the corrections to the manuscript indicate that, although hardly a 
presentation copy, it was still carefully produced. At what point, or through whom, 
the play-text came into the family collection is also not known. It might have come 
into the hands of the Crewe family in a one of several ways: Sir Randle, or one of his 
sons, might have been present at the performance and been given, or have requested a 
copy. One of them might have been asked to read the play to make sure that it 
contained no dangerous or seditious material. Sir Randle could have requested a copy 
after the performance because complaints had been made. The jokes seem to be fairly 
harmless, but topical allusions to events, and quite possibly people, of the day may 
have offended someone with power to make complaints felt. The play may have been 
approved of and performed, or disapproved of, and never performed, but the manuscript 
kept. 

The difficulty with identifying Musophilus as an Inns of Court play is that, 
without knowing the date at which it was written, it is impossible to say whether it is 
typical of the style of Inns of Court plays at the time. On one level, lawyers seem to 
be singled out for special attention in the play, and are the focus of more particular 
jokes than some of the other groups. There is a considerable amount of Latin, much 
of it in the form of puns on legal terms, which are not translated. To understand the 
puns, the audience would have needed a basic but specialized knowledge of Latin. They 
would be helped by the fact that most of the Latin puns are made by lawyers, in Act 
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III, scenes ii and iv. These two scenes are totally unmotivated as far as the main plot 
is concerned: Hillarius, the lawyer, is looking for a second clerk and, on advice of his 
clerk Bond, hires Musophilus, after an exchange of jokes about poor scholars and 
lawyers. In scene iv, Musophilus flirts with Hillarius's maid, and is caught by 
Hillarius and Bond. This provides the excuse for more Latin jokes, and Musophilus is 
dismissed. The jokes do seem to be the only reason for the inclusion of these scenes; 
what cannot be determined is whether that indicates a desire to make jokes about 
lawyers, as it were, from the outside (in the same way that the jokes about Puritans 
and preachers are made) or from the inside, that is, jokes made by lawyers about 
lawyers. It should be stressed here that it is not necessary to get all the puns in the 
lawyer scenes in order to appreciate the play, and it would definitely be accessible to a 
wider audience. 

It is also possible, given the fact that the hero is a poor scholar who ultimately 
triumphs, proving that wit is superior to wealth, to suggest that this is a university or 
school play. The Crewe family's interest in it could be connected to a performance at 
their College, or to a request for advice on its acceptability, or to complaints about the 
play made either before or after its performance. In the almost total absence of external 
evidence of performance (including whether a performance of this play ever in fact 
took place) it is impossible to identify any dear context. My suggestions, which 
favour a non-professional performance, are based partly on the Crewe family's interests 
and connections, but also on the feeling when first reading the text that it was 
reminiscent of the kind of 'topical review' found in university entertainments, in 
which a high level of common field of reference is shared by audience, writers, and 
performers, and the performance is as much for the entertainment of the latter as the 
former. This is a situation which would apply to an Inns of Court play, a University 
play, or a school play. Some references may be so topical and so specialized as to be 
'in-jokes', which of course cannot be recovered by an outsider at this distance in time. 
Why, for instance, is Timothy Johns the only character in the play without an 
allegorical name? Is there more to his story than a 'Rake's Progress'? 

Although there is no clear date on the manuscript of the play, it is fairly clear 
from the handwriting that the manuscript at least dates from the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It would seem clear that the play is not much older than the 
manuscript, as there are certain internal indications that help to narrow the possible 
dates of composition. The first terminus a quo is the mention of 'Banks horse' by 
Musophilus (Act V, sc. v, fol. 14r). Banks's horse was famous around the end of the 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, so that the play is unlikely to be earlier than about 1600. 10 It 
is also unlikely to be any later than 1642, the outbreak of the Civil War, not only 
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because of the ban of play-acting by the Puritans, but also because of the even-handed 
and rather casual way that jokes about Puritans and Papists are mixed together. The 
jokes are obviously topical, but not polemical, and they tend to be fairly mild. There 
is also a mention by Timothy Johns of a popular song, 'Loath to depart 1 , used by him 
metaphorically rather than actually, at the point where he has planned to hang himself, 
and in tying the knot in the rope, finds the bag of money hidden by Tremulus. His 
exclamation 't'was well that I playd loth to depart my musick had bin quit spoyld else, 
Especially my singing 1 (Act II, sc. iii, fol. 4v) is clearly a reference to the song. This 
song actually appears in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at Several Weapons, where it is 
hummed by the clown Pompey." Although the dating of Wit at Several Weapons is 
not completely undisputed, it has been fixed with some certainty at late 1613, with a 
possible court performance in 1619 or 1620. 12 An audience who could be expected to 
recognise 'Loath to depart' when it was hummed (and it is relevant, in Wit at Several 
Weapons, that it be recognized) could also be expected to recognize an allusion to it in 
Musophilus. 

It is possible to narrow the dates further, if one considers both the jokes made 
about Mounsieur Silly, the gentleman usher who may also be French, and the soldiers 
who have returned from France. French courtiers would have accompanied Henrietta 
Maria to England upon her marriage to Charles 1 in 1625, and might well have been 
considered suitable material for jokes. Furthermore, on 31 July 1626 Charles ordered 
all of the Queen's French attendants to leave Whitehall and return to France, as 
England was now at war with France. 1 ’ A date sometime around these events becomes 
possible. Charles I's dismissal of Chief Justice Crewe in late 1627 may have some 
bearing on the dating of the play as well, given that the manuscript was found in the 
Crewe family papers, insofar as it might make a post-1627 date less likely. I would 
again stress, however, that these suggestions as to dating are simply speculations. 
Jokes about Frenchmen are not limited to any single period of literary history in 
England; the best that one can say is that the handwriting is in keeping with a date 
sometime between 1610 and 1630, and that, given the allusions, preference might be 
given to a period around the early years of Charles I's reign. 

It is also possible to say something about the practical aspects of staging this 
play. It will be immediately obvious from the cast list that twenty-nine actors are not 
required. Of the twenty-one named characters, no more than eight appear on stage at 
any one time. When one works out the possibilities, 14 it is clear that the play could 
easily be performed by nine actors, providing three of them were suitable to play 
female roles. Three boy actors could easily play the eight female roles, as well as the 
Boy and Page. A possible division would be: 
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Tremula 

Unite 

Urina 

Edentula 

Lais 

Bibia 

Boy 

Bobadilla 

Page 

Pritty 


It would of course be possible for the actor playing Tremula to also play Pritty and 
the Page, but I suggest that Tremula and Edentula may have been played by an older 
boy. I have assigned the roles of the younger women to the actors already playing 
young women. The division above gives the most equable distribution of roles. 

The male roles could be performed by either five or six actors, but five means 
some very tight changes, especially in the final scene, where Simplicius leaves the 
stage before the entry of Tremulus, Trusophilus and Genius. This could be taken as 
support for the theory of five actors - he leaves in order to come on again as either 
Trusophilus or Genius - but it is better evidence for the use of six actors. The most 
probable division for six actors would be: 

Musophilus Tremulus Fido Simplicius Timothy Trusophilus 

Hillarius Carouse M. Silly Genius Bond 

The parts of Hillarius and Bond could be exchanged without causing clashes. I have 
preferred this arrangement as giving the older characters to the same actor. Trusophilus 
and Genius could also be exchanged without conflict. 

An arrangement for five actors would be: 


Musophilus Tremulus 

Simplicius 

Fido 

Trusophilus 

Hillarius 

Bond 

Carouse 

Timothy 

M. Silly 

Genius 




The same possibilities for exchanges apply. As can be seen, the role of Musophilus is 
sufficiently large that it would require to be played without doubling (except possibly 
as one of the four furies). It would be just possible for Musophilus to play either 
Timothy Johns or Carouse, but as Musophilus regularly appears in scenes either 
immediately before or immediately after those with Timothy Johns and Carouse, it 
seems very unlikely that he doubled either of these parts. The remaining eight parts, 
that is the four soldiers and four furies, could easily have been played by those actors 
not playing Musophilus, Fido, or Mounsieur Silly, in the case of the four soldiers, or 
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Urina, Bobadilla, Edentula, or Mounsieur Silly in the case of the furies. In the latter 
case, if there were eight actors, this would mean that all the remaining actors would be 
required for the furies, including Musophilus. It seems likely that the furies would 
wear masks of some sort, and the length of scene before and after the appearance of the 
furies would allow for the necessary costume changing. The scene includes a song 
after the furies have chased off Mounsieur Silly, which would allow Mounsieur Silly 
time to change costume to appear as Tremulus, and two of the furies to become 
Trusophilus and Genius. There are five actors available to play the four soldiers, two 
of them already playing male roles. Overall, the nine-actor arrangement seems to 
present fewer problems and to work better in the structure of the play. 

The purpose of this paper has been to provide an introduction to the plot of the 
play of Musophilus, with a few brief suggestions as to its possible date and to some 
practical problems of staging which might have influenced the structure of the play, 
such as how to perform a play with twenty-nine characters without using a large 
number of actors. The presence of single-character scenes with little plot value 
suggests that doubling occurred. The question of provenance has only been lightly 
touched on, as the evidence is both sparse and ambiguous. I hope in a future paper to 
consider in more depth the language of the play, especially the use of proverbs and the 
jokes made in the play. Although perhaps lacking in depth of character and conscious 
artistry, Musophilus is still a tightly-written and at times witty piece, which would 
have been effective theatrically when it was performed, especially to an audience aware 
of the significance of all the topical allusions, many of which must now be lost. 
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NOTES 

1 I wish to thank Professor Jonathan Bate of the University of Liverpool for reading 
my transcription of this play and offering some helpful advice, and also Dr Alan Fletcher of 
University College Dublin for looking at the photocopy of the manuscript, and agreeing 
that the hand belongs most probably to the first half of the seventeenth century, and for 
making suggestions on some of the readings of names. I am also grateful to Professor 
David Mills of the University of Liverpool, who has seen the original manuscript and 
offered some advice on it, and to Dr Martin Butler of the University of Leeds, who has made 
some suggestions about the possibilities for dating which 1 have raised here. None of them, 
however, has seen this article while it was in preparation, and I take responsibility for any 
errors which may have arisen in the course of writing it. 

2 This particular item is classified as Cheshire Record Office, DCR/27/8; this is, 
however, a box of miscellaneous papers, and the play text has been put on a separate shelf 
by the staff for safekeeping. Permission has been given by the owner of the text, the 
Duchess of Roxburgh, for me to produce an edition of the play, on which I am currently 
working. 

’ The numbering of the scenes in the manuscript is not always accurate. The 
numbering runs as follows: Act I, four scenes, numbered <]>, 2 da, 3tia, and 4a ; Act II, six 
scenes, numbered ja, 2 da, 3tia, 3tia , 4a, and 5 a ; Act III, seven scenes, numbered ja, Ida, 
3tia, 4la, 5ta, 6ta, la ; Act IV, five scenes, numbered ia, Ida, 3tia, 4ta, and 6fa ; Act V, five 
scenes, numbered ja, 2 da, 3 tia, 4ta, 5 ta.. 

4 The name may possibly be Unice (for Eunice); Y and 'c' are sometimes difficult to 
distinguish in this hand. I have opted for Unite, as being more in keeping with the semi- 
allegorical names of the other characters. 

5 'Mounsieur' is the spelling used in the manuscript, so I have used it throughout. 

6 As the play is as yet unedited, I have opted to use folio numbers rather than line 
references, as being more meaningful. The act and scene references take into account the 
errors in numbering in the manuscript. 

7 There is a mistake in the numbering of the scenes in Act II, which has two scenes 
numbered scene iii. What I have designated scene iv here is the second scene iii. 

8 The text at this point reads Mr, but it is clear that Mrs- must be meant; both 
quotations are on fol. 8v of the manuscript. Act IV, sc. i. 

9 The quotations in this paragraph are taken from Act IV, sc. iv, fols 10v-l lr. 

10 Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase & Fable, ed. by Ivor H. Evans, rev. edn (London: 
Cassell, 1970). 
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" The Dramatic Works in the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon, ed. by Francis Bowers, 
10 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), VII, 337. 

12 Beaumont and Fletcher , VII, 303. 

1 Information on the events of Charles I's reign is taken from The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , 11th edn, 29 vols (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1910-11), V, 906- 
12 . 

14 As several of the scenes appear to be bridging scenes - one or two characters 
commenting on the action or making jokes - I have in working out the possibilities not 
only considered that it is impossible for one actor to play two characters who are on stage 
at the same time, but also that an actor is unlikely to play a character who appears in the 
previous or following scene. There are exceptions in the case of scenes which require eight 
actors on stage, as in Act IV, sc. iv (Urina, Bobadilla, Edentula, Mounsieur Silly and four 
furies) and the final scene (Act V, sc. v), in which nine characters appear, although only 
eight are on stage at one time. If only eight actors were used, Simplicius's exit would be 
motivated by the fact that he has to come on as either Trusophilus or Genius. There is, 
however, very little time between exit and entrance. 
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There are various instances of modem African productions of Everyman, either in the 
original version or in translation, often encouraged by Christian Missions and 
schools. The distinguished Ghanaian playwright Efua Sutherland adapted the play in 
an Akan version as Odasani and in Zaire a Christian cultural circle led by P. Mbaya 
and Albert Mongita offered another adaptation - Bisa Batu {Mister Everybody). 
Sutherland's version was originally created for the Studio Players in Accra and was 
then toured professionally, playing in churches and on television, by Sandy Arkhurst's 
Kusum Agoromba company. Both plays appear to have followed the original and to 
have been designed and performed for Christian audiences. However, in the mid-1960s, 
a splendid version placing the play in the context of Yoruba belief was created by the 
Nigerian actor-manager Duro Ladipo with his Edd. Ladipo was one of the main 
exponents of what is widely known as Yoruba Opera, and himself a distinguished 
playwright and actor. 

The origins (and authorship) of this Yoruba Opera version are somewhat 
complicated, but it is likely that the distinguished Africanist Ulli Beier composed the 
original piece, writing under the pseudonym Obotunde Ijimere ('monkey baboon 1 in 
Yoruba). Beier worked closely with Ladipo and suggests in the introduction to the 
published text of the play that he (Ijimere) 'for a short time acted in Ladipo's 
company'. The Yoruba play is in turn adapted from Hugo von Hofmannsthal's German 
version. Two published versions of Edd exist, one in English in The Imprisonment of 
Obatala and Other Plays by Obotunde Ijimere 1 , which describes itself as a translation 
and which reverts to the English title Everyman (with its eponymous hero), and a 
second version offering parallel Yoruba and English texts with the translation 'of the 
Yoruba text by Duro Ladipo' by Val Olayemi entitled Edd: Opera by Duro Ladipo? I 
hazard a guess at the sequence of the Yoruba and English texts - namely an original 
adaptation of the Hofmannsthal play Jedermann (1911) by Beier (Ijimere) in English, a 
reworking of the text into Yoruba for the purposes of production by Beier and Ladipo, 
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a transcription of Ladipo's Yoruba performance text by Olayemi and finally Olayemi's 
translation back into English. 

The Ijimere text is much more formal and conservative in structure than is 
Olayemi's English version of what eventually happened on stage. Ladipo's staging 
was spectacular in costume and action, and rich in drumming, music and movement 3 
and the influence of Hofmannsthal's work is clear in its structure as well as in the 
ambitions and vitality of its performance, it will be recalled that Hofmannsthal's play 
was first directed by no less a figure than Max Reinhardt (in Berlin in 1912) and 
subsequently became established as an outdoor production at the Salzburg Festival. 
Reinhardt's production was clearly spectacular 4 and Ladipo's offered the same rich 
theatricality. In structure, Jedermann introduces characters and sequences of action that 
are not to be found in the medieval English play and these again are either carried over 
into the Yoruba version or - intriguingly - reworked in Yoruba terms. Hofmannsthal, 
as Coghlan describes him, 'was greatly concerned by the growing materialism of the 
early twentieth century' 5 and added some harsh contemporary behaviour to his 
Everyman. Flaunting his riches he spurns a Beggar who comes to his door, throwing 
a small coin at his feet; a Debtor and his Wife plead vainly for his mercy before being 
led off to prison; he creates for his Mistress a Garden of Pleasures to facilitate his lust; 
he throws a lavish banquet which eloquently expresses grossness and opulence (and 
upon which Reinhardt clearly went to town); Mammon, a fearsome and grotesque 
creature, leaps, dripping with riches, out of a chest to scorn Jedermann with his 
worship of the false god of money. Jedermann's Mother also comes to him, before the 
banquet, to plead for her son to embrace Christian virtues. 

The Ijimere/Ladipo version retains the Beggar, the Debtor and the banquet but, 
as Beier comments in the introduction to the play, it has been 'rethought entirely in 
Yoruba'. 6 Wittily and appropriately, their Everyman refuses his poor neighbour charity 
on the grounds of a rich man's necessary expenses: 

His lorries break down 
And want to be mended. 

One's children go to school 
They study abroad [. . .] 

Do you think it is easy to maintain 
All these houses and cars and farms 
The children the wives the servants? 7 

His mistress too has to be lavished with gifts: 
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[. . .] these independent women and 
Lip-painted ladies have many needs 
And great pride [.. .] 

[. . .] This money 

Will get her velvet cloth, rekyi rekyi, 

Sarasobia scent, fine pomade, gold and silver, 

Headtie, handkerchiefs, umbrella, shoes. 

Shirt and blouse, iron bed, blanket and 
Bed sheets [. . .] 

Sewing machine, portmanteaux, trunk box. 

Bicycle, gramophone and so many other 
Things a woman could use. 8 

The banquet scene is made thoroughly familiar to its Yoruba audience with a 'highlife' 
band, singing and dancing. Mammon is represented by Owo (literally 'money') 
'beautifully dressed in very rich cloth and [holding] a grinning mask in front of his 
face'. 9 But a number of the reworkings into Yoruba idiom are more fundamental. The 
Mother in Jedermann is replaced in Everyman!Edd by Babalawo, the traditional priest, 
who both warns Eda about his impending death and pleads with him to reform: 

[.. .] Everyman! 

Listen to my final warning: 

When the banana dies - its children succeed it. 

But when the fire dies - it covers its face with ashes. 10 

In Hofmannsthal's play Everyman senses Death approaching during the banquet 
almost as if seeing a ghost, disconcerting his friends by his strange behaviour. In the 
Yoruba version Everyman/Eda (and, of course, the audience) hear ominous drums. 
Everyman/Eda is overcome with fear whilst the others party on, only to flee 
screaming from the scene when Death (Iku - a fearful creature in black covered with 
white spots) emerges amongst them. 

But the most fundamental shift between the European versions of the play and 
Everyman/Eda is in its final resolution. Whereas in the former, Everyman, though 
repenting, goes off into eternity, in the Yoruba world such a possibility is ruled out. 
In the pattern of the Mobius strip where various surfaces resolve themselves into one 
continuous plane, in Yoruba belief the worlds of the living, the dead (the ancestors) 
and the unborn co-exist. At the end of Everyman/Eda, therefore, the 'hero"s daughter 
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appears with a new-born baby in her arms. The Babalowo predicts that the child will 
have none of the riches of Everyman/Eda but that he will not be ashamed of that 'for 
he has come to choose wisdom - the pride of man'" and that he is indeed 'Babatunde' 
('father has come again'), the grandfather reborn in the grandson. The play ends in 
rejoicing and celebration. 

This brief note invites others to explore the fascinating Nigerian versions in 
more detail, but also celebrates Peter Meredith's major contribution to our 
understanding of the medieval theatre. Coghlan observes that in writing Jedermann 
Hofmannsthal wanted to make Everyman a living experience rather than to let it, in 
his own words 'wash around in the dead waters of scholarly ownership'! 12 Peter 
Meredith's work as a scholar has always seen the experience of performance on the 
public stage to be as vital as textual research, the stage the necessary complement to 
the study, and thus provided us with unique, authoritative insights. He will enjoy the 
thought of Everyman alive and well in Nigeria! 12 
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NOTES 

1 Obotunde Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala and Other Plays, African Writers 
Series, 18 (London: Heinemann E.P., 1966), pp. 45-78. 

2 Edd: Opera by Duro Ladipo, Institute of African Studies, University of Ibadan 
Occasional Publications, 24 (Ibadan: University of Ibadan, 1970). 

I had the opportunity to see this in performance at Ladipo's Mbari venue in 
Oshogbo, Nigeria in the mid-1960s. 

4 I am greatly indebted to Brian Coghlan's analytical commentary on Jedermann in 
his Hofmannsthal's Festival Dramas (Cambridge and Melbourne: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964). I have drawn widely on this source. 

5 Coghlan, Hofmannsthal's Festival Dramas, p. 18. 

6 Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala, Introduction p. [viii], 

7 Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala, p. 53. 

8 Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala, p. 51. 

4 Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala, p. 70. 

10 Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala. p. 58. 

" Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala, p. 77. 

12 Coghlan, Hofmannsthal's Festival Dramas, p. 21. 

A final footnote. So famous became the actor in Ladipo's company who played Eda 
(Lere Paimo) that when he went on to form his own theatre company he called it the Edd 
Theatre Group. See West African Popular Theatre, ed. by Karin Barber, John Collins and 
Alain Ricard (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press; Oxford: James 
Currey Publishers, 1997). 
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Jean Fouquet's 'The Martyrdom of St Apollonia' and 
'The Rape of the Sabine Women' as Iconographical 
Evidence of Medieval Theatre Practice 

Philip Butterworth 


Jean Fouquet's miniature of The Martyrdom of St Apollonia (1465) (Plate 1) has been 
for many years the most important visual reference available to scholars and theatre 
practitioners from which to attempt reconstruction of conditions and conventions 
surrounding the production of medieval theatre. Scholars have analysed this 
miniature in detail for any information it might yield about the nature of medieval 
theatre and how such theatre might have been conducted. It has been thought that this 
illustration was the only one of its kind painted by Fouquet. However, another similar 
miniature is attributable to this artist: dating from 1478, it depicts, in a French 
translation of Roman history by Livy, The Rape of the Sabine Women (Plate 2). 
There have been doubts about the attribution of the miniature to Fouquet, but in this 
paper the provenance of the miniature is of less concern than the potential information 
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that it contains and communicates. Richard Hosley, in 1971, recognized the 
illustration's potential to further our understanding of the conditions relating to 

5 . 6 

medieval theatre. Wdliam Tydeman mentioned it in 1978. However, neither Hosley 
nor Tydeman attempted to investigate its content. Henri Rey-Flaud undertook an 
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analysis of the illustration in 1973. English-speaking scholars have not in general 
recognized the existence of this miniature and its potential significance has remained 
undeveloped. I propose to examine a number of similar and different features relating 
to both miniatures, in order to assess their corroborative value. 

It might be assumed, at first sight, that the content of both miniatures depicts 
theatre in action, but this assumption needs examination. When we look at the 
miniatures how do we know that what we see is representation of real theatre? How 
might we distinguish between what we see as theatrical acts, in 'documentary' terms, 
and what might be the artist's use of imaginary theatre conventions? How might these 
possible realities be determined? 




Plate 1: ‘The Martyrdom of St Apollonia’, from Les Heures d’Etienne Chevalier 
(Reproduced courtesy of the Musee Conde, Chantilly) 








Plate 2: ‘The Rape of the Sabine Women’, B.N. Fr. 20071, fol. 9r 
(Reproduced courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
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In both miniatures, all the depicted people appear to be participants in 
communal events. However, the roles of the identifiable individuals seem to vary. 
Some figures appear to be physically active while others are apparently passive. Some 
people look as if they are watching others. Of itself, this surveillance does not confirm 
that we are witnessing theatre in action. We may simply be observing celebrations 
that are not consciously intentioned acts of theatre. Alternatively, we may be looking 
at artistic or religious statements by the painter that are communicated through the use 
of narrative or theatre as metaphor. Are there any features, therefore, in either of the 
miniatures that determine theatre in progress? 

The figure dressed in a blue gown with a red collar and red hat is the most 
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identifiable common feature of both miniatures. He holds a book in his left hand and 
a stick or pointer in his right hand. By his bodily attitude he is a key figure in 
determining focus of the visual scene. His posture is essentially the same in both 
miniatures albeit with different stick gestures. The artist has placed this figure in 
physically commanding positions in both miniatures. Such spatial significance is 
capable of fulfilling both the two-dimensional requirement of the artist concerning 
composition and the three-dimensional theatrical need for visual focus. The physical 
position of this figure in both illustrations is one of visual importance. It might be 
presumed that such a figure would enjoy commensurate status with that of his 
physical presence. What, therefore, might be his role or function? 

If the content of the miniatures does represent theatre in action, then this 
person is likely to be an organizing and/or monitoring figure. His function appears to 
have been concerned with affecting the performance as it happened. Thus, it might be 
presumed, that if his book is a text or annotation of the event, then he possessed the 
capacity to both check and, perhaps more important, anticipate its action. In the 
theatrical parlance of today his range of responsibilities could have embraced the 
functions of directing, stage managing, cueing and prompting the players in 
performance. One might conjecture further that his high-profile presence was 
considered both necessary and normal to the depicted acts of theatre. 

Of all the common features in the miniatures, the presence of this figure most 
strongly indicates that we are witnessing theatre in action. In terms of the perception 
of the audience and the viewer of the miniatures he is simultaneously inside and 
outside the action. The importance of his pivotal role in translating theatrical intention 
into action is deliberately brought into visual focus by the artist. The apparent 
formality and style of his dress mark him out from performers and spectators. His role 
is comparable to the musical conductor of an orchestra or a visible puppeteer in the 
sense that his physical presence is acknowledged by the audience but is peripheral to 
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the principal visual focus. His presence does not detract from the action but 
contributes to a dynamic relationship with the action through a theatrical convention 
that the audience understands and accepts. No other feature in the miniatures offers 
the same degree of certainty that we are witnessing theatre. Further common features 
do exist and may be used to support the notion that theatre is taking place but, of 
themselves, may be otherwise ambiguous or inconclusive. 

For instance, one representation observable in both miniatures is that of the 
fool. His identity may be confirmed by his possession of the marotte. The sculpted 
head on the end of the marotte is pointed as is the chin and beard. Both marottes 
appear to be of similar shape. The clothing of each fool also appears to be of the same 
style. His inclusion in the miniatures would not, of itself, confirm that we are 
watching theatre for he could be equally present in some folk tradition or celebration. 
However, his role and function may be clearly used in support of the notion that 
theatre is taking place. The same point may be made in respect of the musicians in 
both miniatures and the devils and angels in The Martyrdom of St Apollonia. It is 
unclear whether the depicted theatre was actually witnessed by Fouquet and 
represented here, or whether the particular modes of representing theatre visually are 
exactly equivalent to what in fact takes place. Either way, the respective scenes 
appear to be constructed from the artist's knowledge of such things. Consequently, 
lack of clarity over this point does not detract from the capacity of the miniatures to 
offer evidence of theatrical acts taking place. 

Does the subject matter of the miniatures help to establish whether acts of 
theatre are taking place? It is not clear whether the story of The Rape of the Sabine 
Women as told by Livy is historically accurate. However, details of the story and the 
circumstances to which it refers suggest some possible layering of meaning in the 
content presented by the miniature. Livy's story is as follows: After Romulus had 
created the city of Rome, and become its first king, it became clear that there were not 
enough women in the city to marry available Roman men. Thus, Romulus sent 
representatives to neighbouring states in order to 'negotiate alliances and the right of 
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intermarriage for the newly established state'. Responses to these overtures were 
largely negative and the young men of Rome were consequently offended and angry. 
Romulus therefore devised a secret plan to take a number of Sabine women. In his 

preparations to celebrate the Consualia, a celebration in honour of the god Consus or, 

10 

as Livy records it, 'a solemn festival in honour of Neptune', Romulus sent invitations 
to all the neighbouring peoples to attend the event. On the day of the festival crowds 
flocked into Rome. Among them were the Sabines with their wives and children. The 
people of Rome were most hospitable to their visitors. Then the great moment came: 
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Ubi spectaculi tempus venit deditaeque eo mentes cum oculis 
erant. turn ex composito orta vis, signoque dato iuventus 
Romana ad rapiendas virgines discurrit. Magna pars forte, in 
quem quaeque inciderat, raptae: quasdam forma excellentes 
primoribus patrum destinatas ex plebe homines, quibus datum 
negotium erat, domos deferebant: unam longe ante alias specie 
ac pulchritudine insignem a globo Thalassii cuiusdam raptam 
ferunt, multisque sciscitantibus cuinam earn ferrent, identidem, 
ne quis violaret, Thalassio ferri clamitatum; inde nuptialem 
hanc vocem factam. 

[The show began, and nobody had eyes or thoughts for 
anything else. This was the Romans' opportunity: at a given 
signal all the able-bodied men burst through the crowd and 
seized the young women. Most of the girls were the prize of 
whoever got hold of them first, but a few conspicuously 
handsome ones had been previously marked down for leading 
senators, and these were brought to their houses by special 
gangs. There was one young woman of much greater beauty 
than the rest; and the story goes that she was seized by a party 
of men belonging to the household of someone called 
Thalassius, and in reply to the many questions about whose 
house they were taking her to, they, to prevent anyone else 
laying hands upon her, kept shouting, 'Thalassius, Thalassius!' 

This was the origin of the use of this word at weddings.] 

Given the content of this story, how much of what we see in the miniature is a 
fusion of Roman (ostensibly eighth-century BC) and French (fifteenth-century) 
subject matter? Are we witnessing a play about the Consualia and/or The Rape of the 
Sabine Womenl Or are we watching a French depiction of the Roman Consualia 
itself? Could it be that we are viewing a composite work intended to communicate a 
narrative? Does the mixture of Roman and French imagery point to different realities 
within the miniature? 

Clearly, the buildings behind the stands or scaffolds are intended to signify 
buildings of Rome. Flowever, it seems improbable that the two buildings topped by 
statues represent known architecture of the eighth century BC. It seems more likely 
that they represent the artist's interpretation of buildings that were thought to have 
existed. It is known that Fouquet spent some time in Rome during the mid 1440s and 
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during this period painted a portrait of Pope Eugene IV. However, it is unclear 
whether these images represent a record of Fouquet's experience or memory although 
the seventeenth-century drawing of The Forum and surrounding buildings by Gillis 
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van Valckenborch does indicate a similar building in the Tor de’ Conti. It is known 
that separate temples to Consus and Neptune were vowed or built in the third century 
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BC. Given that Livy refers to both Consus and Neptune in his account of The Rape 
of the Sabine Women it is possible, despite the chronological discrepancy of some 
four centuries, that the two buildings represent these temples. The 'SPQR' designation 
on the banners of the instruments of the musicians indicates the imaginative setting as 
being in Rome or of Roman influence. The men of Rome, in the foreground, appear to 
be clothed in mid-fifteenth-century Italian dress. Further identification of Roman 
symbols is indistinct or ambiguous. 

The distinctly medieval French images appear to consist of the blue-coated 
figure and the fool. The semi-circular arrangement of scaffold-type structures or 
stands may be conjectured to be those of, or based upon those of, contemporary 
France and represent a partial view of theatre in the round. This seems more likely 
since it is known that early Roman theatres were often temporary structures which 
consisted of a fa?ade or skene and two projecting wings containing doors known as 
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the paraskenia . 

The action taking place in the middle of the miniature appears to relate to the 
figure that stands on the column. The assumption involved is that this is a statue. If 
this is the case, what is the significance of the device and who is represented by the 
figure? Given that the Consualia was held in honour of the god, Consus, there is 
every possibility that the figure is a representation of him. However, since Livy also 
records that the festival was held in honour of Neptune, patron of the horse, the 
possibility again arises, that the figure represents Neptune. The two figures to the 
left of the one on the column, one with the outstretched arm and the other with a bent 
arm are seemingly pointing or referring to the statue. Are their gestures selected or 
random ones? They could be either, but the story as told by Livy does offer a key 
point that might serve to symbolize possible narrative. The chosen moment could well 
be that at which, 'at a given signal all the able-bodied men burst through the crowd 
and seized the young women'. It is possible that these gesturing figures provide the 
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'given signal'. 

The two figures to the left of the one with the outstretched arm present 
intriguing issues of focus and role. They are shown within the frame of action 
determined by the activity in the middle ground of the miniature and as such are in the 
same spatial and temporal reality as the person holding the book and the two 
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gesturing figures. One of the two carries a shield and both wear garments that appear 
to be gathered over their right shoulders. The use of 'highlight' on the top of their 
respective heads suggests some form of headgear, such as laurel leaves, but this is 
indistinct. Their bodily attitudes indicate intimate discussion and shared information. 
This interpretation may be taken further to suggest secrecy or even conspiracy. In 
addition to their conjectured relationship they direct their attention to the foreground 
of the miniature which suggests that they are observing the abduction of the women. 
If these two people are watching the seizure then they represent the means by which 
the activity in the middle ground is linked to that of the foreground and may be 
considered to share the same spatial and temporal reality. Given this possible 
connection, what is the relationship between the abduction of the Sabine women in 
the foreground and the seated or kneeling figures on the ground? Different answers to 
this question are possible according to how one identifies the presumed realities. 

One such reality might be that the Roman abductors together with the Sabine 
women are performers, since they may be seen to be linked to the two figures who 
look upon their activity from the middle ground. This possibility either directs 
attention to the Sabine women as 'plants' among the viewers/audience or to a form of 
audience participation. Although there may be apparent logic to these prospects, 
appropriate corroborative evidence does not confirm such French medieval theatre 
practice. 

An alternative and stronger reality would seem to be that these women have 
been watching the celebrations of the Consualia. If this is the case, then we, the 
viewers of the miniature, are witnessing a French depiction of the Roman Consualia 
in which Roman and French imagery co-exist. Images of the putative eighth century 
BC arise as a result of fifteenth-century French perception. Thus, the reality posed by 
the two figures in the middle ground who look upon the abduction may be interpreted 
as a faithful version of Livy's narrative. In this interpretation the performers may have 
been part of the conspiracy to the abduction and thus have had a vested interest in 
witnessing its implementation.This reading of the miniature also supports the artist's 
evident concern for compositional unity. Fouquet is asking us to witness the moment 
of the abduction as Livy recounts it; all other possible realities appear to be secondary 
to or subsumed under this, the principal reality. 

Fouquet seems to have interpreted Livy's use of the word 'spectaculi' as an act 
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of theatre as distinct from other kinds of events such as 'shows' or 'spectacles'. Tire 
staging arrangements, the existence of the organizer/monitoring figure, the central 
scenic device of the statue on the pedestal and the three-dimensional disposition of the 
performers combine to reinforce this interpretation. 
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Although the identifiable French imagery of the blue-coated figure and the fool 
may be seen to be the principal means of determining that an act of theatre is taking 
place, the Roman imagery provided by the supposed performers in the middle of the 
miniature also may be seen to support this view. However, it is the French imagery 
that allows the inference that the inspiration concerning the depicted act of theatre is 
seen to reflect or draw upon theatre practice of fifteenth-century France. Fouquet's 
interpretation of the Consualia is based upon theatre conditions of his own time and 
place. 

The subject matter of the miniature of The Martyrdom of St Apollonia is not a 
matter of straightforward identification, for the significance of the Saint is treated 
differently in respective legends. It is not, however, my purpose here to argue the 
relative merits of the diverse claims for the subject matter of the miniature. Rather, I 
simply want to establish whether the miniature does depict the taking place of a real 
or imagined act of theatre and what it is that determines this condition. 

Given that the blue-coated figure in both miniatures reinforces the notion that 
acts of theatre are taking place, further examination is needed of his role and its effect 
upon the nature of the presented theatre. It is important to start from the premise that 
the role is a normal one, despite the possibility that inclusion of this figure in The 
Rape of the Sabine Women is simply a copy or 'caique' of the apparent original 
featured in The Martyrdom of St Apollonia. 

Of the possible roles so far enumerated, the different functions of directing, 
stage managing, cueing and prompting in performance are all concerned with issues 
of timing in the theatrical act. So this figure appears to have had an important role in 
affecting or determining when moments or events occurred within the theatrical 
reality. Does the relationship between this figure and the performers depend upon 
simultaneous responses as seen, for example, with a modem musical conductor? Or 
are any gestures or signals from this figure to the performers given in advance of their 
required responses? Does the audience have to wait for the performers to respond to 
any given signal or instruction? Twentieth-century audience expectations of western 
theatre often require the rate of delivery of a theatrical event to be executed at a tempo 
that is usually determined by work upon the notion of 'pace'. In practical terms, 'pace' 
is largely arrived at by actors 'picking up' their lines 'on cue' which prevents unwanted 
gaps or pauses in the resultant momentum of delivered lines, dialogue or action. This 
practice and its consequences is normal and expected in much modern western 
theatre. However, it must not be assumed that this is or was always the case. 

The functions of directing and cueing within such an overt convention as this 
figure represents may have occurred simultaneously with the theatrical action. No 
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significant additional time need have been taken up by the communication of signals 
to the performers. However, the undisguised tasks of stage management and 
prompting are likely to have occurred during an extended amount of time between the 
signal or instruction from the organizer/monitoring figure and the execution of the 
moment or action by the performer. If this is the case, modem sensibilities concerned 
with and conditioned by contemporary western theatre would point to such a time lag 
or holding up of the action as a weakness in the communicated theatrical statement. 
Such a response is rooted in assumptions concerning the role and purpose of illusion 
in the presentation of theatre. Delays brought about by overt mechanisms that do not 
conspire to reinforce the creation of illusion may be considered as weakening the 
power of the theatrical statement. 

However, examples exist of theatrical conventions in use today in which the 
relationship between reality and illusion is of a different order. In the village of 
Trevelez, the highest populated village in Spain, the four-day annual fiesta referred to 
as the Fiestas Populares is held in June and contains a performance known as the 
Representacion de Moros y Cristianos in which men of the village present a theatrical 
enactment of the battle between the Moors and the Christians. The Representacion is 
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held in honour of the patron saint of the village, St Anthony of Padua. A level 
wooden platform of roughly 3 square metres is constructed to cover the width of the 
sloping street. A set of wooden steps enables performers and public to ascend to the 
level surface. Performers arrive and depart on horseback. Some speeches are 
delivered from the platform and others from performers astride their horses in front of 
the platform. The only other construction to aid the performance consists of some 
poles that are lashed together and fastened to existing railings in order to prevent 
horses and riders from inadvertently falling into another street below. 

The most distinctive characteristic of this event concerns the role of the 
'maestro' whose principal functions in performance are to organize, prompt and cue 
protagonists and musicians. However, the convention concerning prompting goes 
beyond that normally associated with the role. Here the 'maestro' provides the 
performers with all their lines - not just forgotten ones. He does not prompt from a 
book but memorises the whole text and its action. He stands behind the prospective 
speaker in full view of the audience. No attempts are made to disguise his presence or 
function. The audience is able to witness the entire process in the open. The 'maestro' 
says the lines quietly in advance of the performer, line by line or statement by 
statement which is then repeated. Regardless of the content of the line, the outcome is 
one of declamatory statement. Each line appears to be a separate statement for the 
performer repeats it as if it is self-contained and unconnected to the previous one. 
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Lines tend to rise to a climax and are often delivered with arm gestures that culminate 
with the statements. The rhythm of speech delivery is therefore conditioned by the 
time it takes for the 'maestro' to say the line (with an accompanying time gap in the 
action) and the performer to pick up his cue. So the work progresses in this staccato 
fashion. In one respect the rhythm of speech delivery through the repeated 
declamatory statement limits vocal variety which in turn makes for a certain theatrical 
monotony. In another sense, the emphasized rhythm produces a mildly hypnotic effect 
through what becomes a somewhat repetitive tone. 

This theatrical Representacion, like all theatre, establishes its terms of 
reference in performance and thereby legitimizes the role and function of the 
'maestro'. His position in this event is normal and his presence is necessary to the 
progress of the presentation. However, the adopted convention that his role represents 
forces us to reconsider assessments of earlier theatrical conditions that are 

24 

unconsciously based upon modern-day assumptions and practices. 

The 'maestro' is not simply a practical functionary in the delivery of the 
Representacion. His role is integrated into the fabric and expression of the work in 
such a way that he contributes to the conditioning of theatrical form and style. It 
seems likely that these sorts of circumstances apply to the Fouquet blue-coated figure. 

The implicit concern of anyone who finds it difficult to accept that figures like 
the Trevelez 'maestro' and Fouquet's blue-coated figure are more than super¬ 
numeraries is that such figures would destroy the creation of illusion. However, 
illusion does not have to be allied with sleight-of-hand or action hidden from sight of 
the audience. All that is needed for illusion to work in the theatrical context is 
collusion between presenter and audience to the effect that what is said or 
demonstrated to be illusion by the presenter is agreed to be just that by the audience: 
the nature of pretence is agreed. In other words the use of illusion is an agreed, 
imaginative convention, the mechanics of which may be communicated to an 
audience without fear of damage to the convention. Such a convention may be 
implicit within the terms of reference established by the theatrical presenters or it may 
exist by custom or tradition. So the overt physical presence and functions of the 
Fouquet blue-coated figure would not necessarily help destroy illusion. Rather, the 
very presence of such a figure may have conditioned the nature of illusion and 
dictated its use in the development of plot or narrative. 

The performer/audience relationship clearly affects the 'agreed pretence' in the 
Trevelez Representacion. Performances of the players are conditioned by the fact that 
the 'maestro' provides all the lines which are repeated. The role and function of the 
audience in performance is different from one indoors in modern western theatre. 
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Identification and involvement of the audience with the Representation conditions a 
relationship with the performed action that is tantamount to the audience being in role 
as performer. This is not the same as a contemporary understanding of audience 
participation, but of a depth of involvement brought about by a combination of shared 
social, cultural, religious and traditional factors. This Representation belongs to the 
audience which responds accordingly. Shouts and cries from the audience punctuate 
the proceedings. The audience, along with the 'maestro', knows the action of the 
event, so much so that it is able to anticipate verbal and physical cues to the band for 
'musica'. Individuals in the audience shout to cue the music at the same time as the 
'maestro'. Sometimes, members of the audience who shout cues for the 'musica' get 
the timing wrong and the 'maestro' has to correct the cue by gesticulating to the band 
leader. When protagonists deliver speeches from their horses they are not given their 
lines by the 'maestro', who is positioned on the platform, but by the Moorish 'diablillo' 
[little devil] who is a fool figure. He carries a pole to which is attached a large ball 
(slightly bigger than a soccer ball) that is covered with lambswool. The 'diablillo' hits 
horses and members of the audience with this instrument in a manner reminiscent of 
the fool with a pig's bladder or balloon in an English mummers' play. The apparent 
antagonism provided by this figure in hitting the horses is only a small part of a larger 
provocation to get the horses to rear up on to their hind legs. After a particularly fine 
display of this kind, horses and riders are showered by handfuls of sweets thrown at 
them by obliging teenagers in the audience who stand on balconies and rooftops. 
Younger children eventually scrabble for the sweets in the street. 

The Trevelez Representation clearly offers some vital evidence to the possible 
relevance and role of the blue-coated figure in the Fouquet miniatures. If these 
paintings tell us anything about the nature of fifteenth-century theatre in France, other 
than the physical staging arrangements, they do so through the blue-coated figure. The 
sorts of representations, impersonations or imitations of kings, emperors, torturers, 
fools, devils, saints and angels in the miniatures belong to a range of portrayals that 
still exist in many different kinds of modern theatrical events. Similarly, modern 
theatrical conditions may also embrace the physical staging configurations seen in the 
miniatures. However, the area in most need of investigation is the one which deals 
with the underlying theatrical assumptions that are shared between presenter and 
audience. Fouquet's blue-coated figure occupies a pivotal place in demonstrating and 
expressing this theatrical confluence. 
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NOTES 

I should like to thank Max Harris for pointing me towards the Trevelez Representacion 
de Moros y Cristianos. I am also grateful to Urszula Szulakowska and David Hill who read and 
commented on an earlier draft of the paper. 

1 The following sources are representative: Gustave Cohen, Histoire de la mise en scene 
dans le theatre religieux frangais du Moyen Age (Paris: Champion, 1906; 2nd edn 1926; repr. 
1951), pi. facing p. 86 and passim; Allardyee Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre (London: 
Harrap, 1927; 5th edn 1966), pp. 56-57; A. M. Nagler, A Source Book in Theatrical History 
(Sources of Theatrical History) (New York: Dover, 1952), pp. 49. 51, 54; Natalie Crohn 
Schmitt, 'Was there a Medieval Theatre in the Round?: A Re-examination of the Evidence (Part 
1)', Theatre Notebook, 23.4(1969), 130-42; (Part 2), 24.1 (1969), 18-25; The Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier: Jean Fouquet, intro, by Claude Schaefer (London: Thames and Hudson, 1972), pi. 
45; Glynne Wickham, The Medieval Theatre (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1974), p. 83, 
pi. 23; Graham A. Runnalls, 'Medieval French Drama: A Review of Recent Scholarship (Part 
1A: General Surveys of Religious Drama)', Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama, 21 
(1978), 83-90; Graham A. Runnalls, 'The Catalogue of the Tours Book-Seller and Late 
Medieval French Drama', Le Moyen Frangais, 11 (1982), 112-28; David Bevington, 'Castles in 
the air: the morality plays', in The Theatre of Medieval Europe: New Research in Early Drama, 
ed. by Eckehard Simon (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 97-116 (pp. 101- 
02); Leslie Abend Callahan, 'The Torture of Saint Apollonia: Deconstructing Fouquet's 
Martyrdom Stage', Studies in Iconography, 16 (1994), 119-38. 

2 Richard Southern, The Medieval Theatre in the Round (London: Faber and Faber, 
1957; 2nd edn 1975), passim; Henri Rey-Flaud, Le Cercle magique: essai sur le theatre en 
rond d la fin du Moyen Age (Paris; Gallimard, 1973), pp. 113-36; William Tydeman, The 
Theatre in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), pp. 138-39, 143, 
146, 147, 151, 153-54, 159, 164, 177, 182, 214-15,231. 

3 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS Fr. 20071, fol. 9 r . 

4 Rey-Flaud discusses the provenance of the miniature and cites the doubts of Paul 
Durrieu concerning its authenticity but also refers to Klaus G. Peris in support of its legitimacy. 
Rey-Flaud, pp. 132-33. 

5 Richard Hosley, 'Three Kinds of Outdoor Theatre before Shakespeare', Theatre Survey, 
33.12 (1971), 1-33 (pp. 4-5). 

6 Tydeman, p. 143. 

7 Rey-Flaud, pp. 133-36. 

8 The following titles and functions have been ascribed to this figure: 'Regisseur' 
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(Cohen, Nagler); 'Meneur de Jeu' (Cohen); 'Stage Director' (Nagler); 'Master of Ceremonies' 
(Nagler); 'Repetitur' (Wickham). 

9 Livy: The Early History of Rome, Books I-V of the History of Rome from its 
Foundation, trans. by Aubrey de Selincourt (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1960; repr. 
1971), p. 43. 

10 Livy: The Early History of Rome , p. 43. 

" Livy: In Fourteen Volumes , trans. by B. O. Foster (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1919; repr. 1976), I, 34-37. This translation taken from Livy: The Early 
History of Rome, p. 44. 

12 The Hours of Etienne Chevalier: Jean Fouquet, p. 17; Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet 
And His Time (Basle: Pleiades Books, 1947), p. 24; Trenchard Cox, Jean Foucquet: Native of 
Tours (London: Faber and Faber, 1931), p. 29. 

13 Paul Hetherington, Medieval Rome: A Portrait of the City and its Life (London: The 
Rubicon Press, 1994), pi. 23. 

14 H. H. Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies of the Roman Republic (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1981), pp. 177-78, 234-35, 236-37; The Oxford Classical Dictionary , ed. by 
M. Cary and others (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 232, 603. 

15 Examples of the dress are to be found in the following: Francois Boucher, A History of 
Costume in the West (London: Thames and Hudson, 1967), p. 210, fig. 399; Millia Davenport, 
The Book of Costume (New York: Crown Publishers, 1948; repr. 1966), I, p. 249, fig. 699, p. 
254, fig. 714; Albert Racinet, The Historical Encyclopedia of Costume (London: Studio 
Editions, 1988), pp. 154-55; John Peacock, The Chronicle of Western Costume (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1991), pp. 65, 77; Iris Brooke, Western European Costume: Thirteenth to 
Seventeenth Century And its Relation to the Theatre (London: Harrap., 1939), pi. opp. p. 78. 

16 Southern, pp. 91-107; Rey-Flaud, pp. 113-36. One of the main arguments for these 
miniatures depicting a partial view of theatre in the round concerns the position of the audience 
at ground level within a semi-circular space. Why would these people be represented in a semi¬ 
circular space to watch theatre? If these people were outside of the semi-circular space 
watching the performed action the performance might take place in a semi-circular form. There 
is no historical precedent or theatrical sense in the miniatures representing a semi-circular form 
of theatre if the audience is seen within the semi-circle. 

17 Richard C. Beacham, The Roman Theatre and its Audience (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1991), pp. 56-85 (p. 57). 

18 The connection of Neptune, patron of the horse, to the Consualia is considered to be 
incorrect. See Scullard, p. 178; The Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 603. 

19 Plutarch in his version of the story records: 'The signal that the time had come for the 
onslaught was to be his rising and folding his cloak and then throwing it round him again.' 
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Plutarch's Lives: Theseus and Romulus; Lycurgus and Numa; Solon and Publicola, trans. by 
Bemadotte Perrin (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1914; repr. 1993), p. 129. 

20 It is unclear whether Fouquet took his interpretation from the original Latin text or 
from the French translation that he was to illustrate. Either way, his interpretation places 
emphasis on an act of theatre. 

21 Even if this is the case, as Rey-Flaud suggests, it does not affect the value of the 
miniature in its capacity to provide evidence of the kind displayed in The Martyrdom of St 
Apollonia. 

22 Trevelez is in the Sierra Nevada, south-east of Granada. The four-day festival took 
place in 1997 between the 13-16 June and the Representacion de Mores y Cristianos was held 
in the late afternoon of Saturday 14 June. 

23 The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, ed. by David Hugh Farmer, 3rd edn (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), pp. 26-27. 

24 At the time of writing, I am uncertain of the age of the Trevelez Representacion. Even 
if the age of the event is known, its provenance does not directly affect my arguement. It is 
possible that the history of the event may be subject to similar doubts as those surrounding the 
history of the English mummers' plays where the events are thought to have been derived from 
some ancient tradition and where there is little historical evidence of their existence beyond the 
nineteenth century. 
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This paper is by way of a small thanks to a teacher whose wide-ranging researches 
have provided both stimulus and example to a large number of students and 
colleagues. Some students encountered Peter, though I did not, in the context of 
children's literature, where he mainly taught nineteenth-century material. This paper is 
offered in recognition of those interests, and that context. It considers a selection of 
children's books, and proposes to focus on ways in which writers have introduced the 
past to their child readers so as to develop that feeling and appetite for the past which 
teachers of medieval cultures, and Peter more than most, also attempt to generate. I 
should have liked to find texts that connected directly with the places where he has 
taught. I failed in that attempt, though I have at least got Sydney into my narrative, as 
a reminder of his time with us in Australia . 1 

A writer has at least three ways of making the past accessible to the child 
reader, which can, without greatly straining the evidence, be readily accommodated to 
two different schools of critical thought. The first is the most traditional . 2 It involves 
giving the child reader a window onto a past - clear glass rather than stained, for 
preference - and inviting imaginative participation in the story of a hero or heroine, 
which itself usually occurs within a larger historical frame: the fall of Constantinople, 
for example, in Jill Paton Walsh's The Emperor's Winding Sheet ; the Roman 
invasions and settlement of Britain, in Rosemary Sutcliff s The Eagle of the Ninth. 
Medieval and other pasts thus presented to the child reader, characteristically, have to 
provide the child with information about an alien culture - or perhaps one might 
better call it, as Medcalf does, a 'half-alien culture ' 3 - which will explain the different 
priorities accorded to narrative events at that time, since, as Chaucer puts it in the 
Proem to Book II of Troilus , 'in sondry ages/ In sondry londes, sondry ben usages' (II. 
27 - 28 ). 

Probably none but the most determined writer of realist fiction would attempt 
to represent an alien culture entirely in its own terms, though Golding's The Inheritors 
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- not, admittedly, a work for children - comes as close as any to doing so. 4 Parallels 
do occur in children's books: we might recall the sustained attempt to impersonate 
seventeenth-century idiom in Paton Walsh's A Parcel of Patterns, about the Plague 
village of Eyam, a technique with good precedent in Robert Graves's Wife to Mr. 
Milton. The further a writer pushes in the direction of realism, of course, the more 
apparent the stylization and the strangeness become, and the more the text runs the 
risk of deconstructing itself, as happens with the pastiche tones, Dickens and 
Thackeray out of Defoe and Fielding, favoured by Leon Garfield for his reconstructions 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century social history. 

In these realistic recreations of the past, the spade-work of historical research is 
taken absolutely for granted: Paton Walsh, for example, taught herself Greek so as to 
read the relevant chronicles before writing The Emperor's Winding Sheet. But the 
seamless web which results must never be allowed to draw attention to its own 
historical imperatives: the child must be left with the sense that, however difficult it 
may be for the protagonist of the fiction to gain a comprehensive sense of his or her 
own present until the end of the adventure, that present, our past, is ultimately 
coherent, intelligible, available. The past, then, provides a sustained and sustaining 
backdrop to the present of the child reader. Such writing also presupposes a submerged 
pedagogic intent. Here, too, the hand must be light on the tiller if the narrative 
interest is not to be submerged. (The use of fiction to teach history is not, however, 
unprecedented: 1 have known a colleague introduce medieval studies to students by way 
of the Cadfael novels, and 1 could readily enough see Eco's Name of the Rose being 
similarly used.) 

Now, it is obvious, as Jill Paton Walsh and Leon Garfield have regularly noted 
about their own historical fiction, that any recourse to the past is ideologically driven, 
as was the use of myth, in the run-up to World War Two, in the works of Tolkien and 
T. H. White, for example. Garfield's setting of most of his fiction in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century England acquired a special resonance in the Thatcher years, when it 
could be seen as a thinly-veiled critique of Thatcherite invocations of a Great British 
past with distinctive Victorian values. As Paton Walsh notes of her most recent adult 
work, A Knowledge of Angels, 'a fiction is always, however obliquely, about the time 
and place in which it was written'. 5 Yet in so using the past to throw light on the 
present and to offer a covert criticism of it, a use for which there is excellent medieval 
precedent in versions of the Troy story and legends of King Arthur, the writer of these 
realist recreations of the past is also at pains to efface his or her own historical 
givenness. 6 

A simple way of deconstructing this approach to the past - the second of my 
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three approaches - appeared at the very start of the century,.in a work which may have 
appeared on the courses taught by Peter: Puck of Pook’s Hill (1906) by Rudyard 
Kipling. Here, though the past is again presented as a field of potentially unified 
consciousness, available to the author and to Puck, the book's main character, it is 
revealed to the child protagonists, Una and Dan, only in fragments, and only while 
they are in the trance-induced state that allows them to make contact with the fairy 
world. In their fragmentary and dreamlike perceptions of the past, Una and Dan thus 
parallel the characters who inhabit the different times they get to visit. Readers of this 
time-slip narrative are in a superior position to the characters of either the framing or 
the framed narratives of the book: by the time they have reached the end of the book, 
they have learned a great deal about their own place in history, more than any of the 
characters in the fiction did. The time-slip narrative denies us the uncomplicated entry 
into the past that realist fiction appeared to guarantee. History is no longer the study 
of individuals in simple isolation from, or simple relation to, their wider social 
context; rather, it considers the complex interaction of person and place, and explores 
how the places where people have lived have shaped their histories. 

Such an emphasis on place as the organizing field of a narrative has a clear 
parallel in the major achievements of the modernists (Eliot's Waste Land, the novels 
of Joyce and Woolf)- Applied to a historical narrative, it challenges any simple 
humanist view of history as straightforward or inevitable human progress. Kipling's 
backward-looking evocation of an 'England that shall bide till Judgment Tide' 7 thus 
functions, in part, as a critique of the Victorian imperialism which its examples of 
past history seem to legitimize. As the Victorians, so in sequence the Romans, the 
Vikings and the Normans. In the face of such a depressingly modem view of history, 
in which new developments merely repeat the failures of the past, Kipling, like many 
other writers, invokes the land as a symbol of permanence. Such a view raises as 
many questions as it seeks to answer, though, not least because the very symbol of 
permanence to which such writings appeal has almost never existed free of human 
interference. Paton Walsh's major venture into the world of the time-slip narrative, A 
Chance Child, boldly refuses the comforting myth of a past when everything was 
better: the present-day industrial waste land which frames the story certainly yields to a 
rural idyll on a canal barge, but only en route to the mines and factories of the 
Industrial Revolution. At the same time, the time-slip narrative witnesses to the fact 
that history is still an active presence in the counsels of the present: we can't control 
its comings and goings, we cannot finally understand its workings, but it is 
undeniably there, in us. We might call this view of history interventionist: or, to 
change the metaphor, we might see history as the eruption of the past into, its 
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irruption upon, the present. (I am thinking here of the way in which the sixteenth 
century, in the shape of a disagreeable ghost, visits the child protagonist, in the 
country cottage he has just moved into with his parents, in Penelope Lively's The 
Ghost of Thomas Kempe : this is a history with the biases of its protagonists still 
intact, where we know only as much about the past as the revenant chooses or is able 
to tell us. 8 ) 

A deservedly famous example of the form, which in certain important respects 
strains against its underlying assumptions, is Philippa Pearce's Tom's Midnight 
Garden, though the sustained psychological realism of Pearce's other writing, allied 
with her predilection for tales of the supernatural ( Who's Afraid?), suggests that, for 
her, time slip is not a way of inserting the past into the present so much as a 
symbolic expression of the meeting-point of conscious and unconscious: hence her 
acknowledged dependence in Tom's Midnight Garden on the oddly influential 
Experiment with Time of T. W. Dunne. 9 Tom's Midnight Garden does, of course, 
presuppose, when Tom finally meets up with the Victorian Hatty of his midnight 
adventures, in the person of the old lady who owns the house where he is staying, that 
past and present are, finally, accessible and intelligible to each other. This romantic 
premiss underlies most of Pearce's fiction - for example, in The Way to Sattin Shore, 
where the heroine's exercise of imagination solves a long-standing mystery, the 
presumed death of her father, who had in fact fled to Australia (shades of Great 
Expectations and David Copperfield\). Here, as in Tom's Midnight Garden, the fiction 
is built upon the belief that the experience of loss, and the pain accompanying that 
loss, which Pearce never shortchanges in her writing, provide a prelude to new growth 
and restoration. 10 So the time-slip form used in Tom's Midnight Garden in effect 
extends, rather than challenges, the premises of realist fiction. Our identification with 
the protagonists of other time-slip narratives means that we too share their experience 
of loss and quest for meaning. 

But there is a third way of giving the child reader access to the past, which also 
focuses on place as a tangible link between present and past, and corresponds more 
directly to a reader's experience of encountering the past. In a certain sense one could 
even see it as combining the two approaches thus far considered. 

Jill Paton Walsh's Lost and Found (1984), something between a short story 
and a picture book, with illustrations by Mary Rayner, beautifully exemplifies this 
third way, which I am inclined to call hyper-realism, and which shares with recent 
developments in critical theory the sense that the humanist project of the nineteenth 
century is unsustainable in practice. Step by step and frame by frame, her narrative 
moves us through a series of times, always keeping the same landscape as its 
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backdrop and its unifying principle, though letting us see it now from one 
perspective, now from another, until it reaches our own day: its defining features are a 
river with a Stone Age barrow on one side, on the slope of the flood plain, and a 
settlement on the hill opposite. Between barrow and settlement runs a path, which in 
our own time has become a main road. In each time-frame a child is sent by a parent 
on an errand across the river to the settlement with an item - an arrowhead, a jug, a 
sixpence, a pair of scissors - needed there by a grandparent. The child loses the object, 
but, in looking for it, finds the object lost in the previous frame by the previous 
child. On reaching the safety of the settlement the child is comforted by the 
grandparent who, with a longer view of the gains and losses that time brings, can 
better appreciate the value of the find. ’All things in their time, child', the last words 
of the modem granny to her little granddaughter, could almost stand as a comment on 
all modernist and post-modernist projects." 

That is, we have no unmediated access to a time not our own: we need both a 
historical imagination, and tangible remains from the past for that imagination to 
work on. The reader understands more by the end of the story than any one of its 
characters could have done: but the reader's understanding is more, not other, than that 
of the protagonists of the story: and in some vital respects, possibly less as well. 
Consider, for example, the different names given to the Stone Age Barrow. In the 
Stone Age narrative it is 'the Great King's tomb'; in the medieval, and still more in 
the eighteenth-century, narratives, though the children have less and less sense of its 
original function, they know enough to identify it with a person and a living being: 
'Old Henga's Tump', 'Henny's Hump’. By the twentieth century, the Barrow has ceased 
to function even as an item of folk memory and serves only as another item, correctly 
labelled, in the huge open-air museum and theme park that is twentieth-century 
Britain, with a car-park handily adjacent: 'the stone age barrow'. Hence, in the last 
frame of Lost and Found, the landscape has almost completely disappeared, lost in the 
developments of the twentieth-century country town: only a soccer pitch bordering a 
series of allotments still witnesses to the earlier rolling downs. The church remains, 
of course, perched on the hill, as it has done since the second, medieval, frame, but it 
is now forced to compete with modern buildings and almost lost in the urban sprawl: 
a fitting figure for those who seek a trans- and supra-historical point of reference in 
life, as in their studies. 

Another version of this theme is presented in Charles Keeping's picture book 
River, where the author exploits the turning of each double-page spread so as to show 
the transformations that have overtaken the same landscape with the passing of time, 
starting at some point before the Industrial Revolution and ending in the present day. 12 
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Like Paton Walsh's landscape. Keeping’s consists of a wide river running across the 
double spread and dividing the foreground from a middle distance of rolling hills. There 
is also, on the farther river bank, what I take to be a huge pollarded willow. This 
landscape, amazingly, survives intact throughout the book, though regularly 
obliterated by the urban developments that take place this side of the river, and, in the 
end, visible only through the glass wails of the huge office blocks that fill the whole 
spread or, when a huge brick wall has blotted it out, in simple murals painted on the 
bricks and depicting farm animals, the hills, the pollarded willow. 

By contrast with Lost and Found, this narrative grants readers no privileged 
access to the human agents and instruments of the historical processes to which it 
glancingly refers - industrialization and commercialization; wars of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (a statue of a soldier on horseback, its title, 'O glorious brave', 
carved on the plinth); the advent of the leisure culture (hoardings advertising flights on 
Concorde with British Airways, and 'a holiday for two in the sun', 'a set of glasses 
with every gallon'); England post-War and post-Empire, with hoardings advertising 
Chinese and Indian takeaways. Whether building up or tearing down or perched 
precariously in a cat's cradle cleaning the windows of the high-rise offices, the human 
agents are simply dwarfed by the scale of their endeavours. As in Lost and Found, 
there is no beginning and no end to these historical processes, merely places where the 
book starts and finishes: in between, we have a repetition without progress other than 
technological. The book, then, seems to speak of the huge forces that not only carve 
out the landscape but may undermine the individual's precarious sense of identity. 
Monuments survive scarcely longer than the society which produced them; an earlier 
commemoration of a 'Lady on Horse' is replaced by the soldier on horseback, and then, 
completing the circle, by a 'Man on Horse'. By then, though, the memorial is having 
to compete with posters and neon signs which indicate both the newly cosmopolitan 
nature of post-industrial Britain and its very brief duration (between the penultimate 
double spread and the final page, Joe's Bar has gone from selling fish and chips to 
fish, hamburgers and chips, and an Indian takeaway has displaced an advert for petrol). 
In this narrative the humans are landlocked in their own time and place, with 
practically no unmediated access to their own past or, indeed, the natural order of the 
countryside. 

Paton Walsh's figure of the Barrow, to return briefly to that, has uncanny 
echoes of an item of the landscape in a most distinguished contribution to the genre, 
Alan Gamer's Stone Book Quartet, in the last book of which, Tom Fobble's Day, the 
young protagonist William goes sledging down one field and into another. This is a 
dangerous pastime because: 
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at the only patch in the whole field where it [the sledge] could be 
turned, there was a hump that made the sledge take off. And the 
chances for the sledge then were to land against a tree, or in 
barbed wire, or the gatepost, or to go through to the bottom 
field. 13 

For William the hump is merely an obstacle to be negotiated: for the reader, as for 
William's grandfather, who has lived all his life in the same place - the place where 
his mother and her father also lived, in the first book of the quartet - 'the dangerous 
hump ... is all that is left of the cottage' which neighbours have been forced to leave, 
at the start of the second book, Granny Reardun , because they cannot keep up with the 
rent. 14 The quartet is one of two sorties by Gamer into this territory of hyper-realism: 
the other is Red Shift. The difference between the two, and between the quartet and 
Keeping's River , is that the temporal dislocations of the quartet are grafted onto the 
more comforting forward narrative progressions of a family saga like that of the 
Tillermans in the novels of Cynthia Voigt. Unlike the grandparents in Lost and 
Found, consequently, William's grandfather can show William how some of the 
latter's finds provide a tangible link to their common past. The clay pipe, for example, 
that William finds amongst the stored potatoes was, his grandfather surmises, 
probably used by his own grandfather. He judges correctly, since we saw the pipe 
dropped by the latter in the first book of the quartet. The Stone Book, and buried in 
the earth, where it fell unbroken, as a way of ’givfing] a bit back'. 15 

In this book, therefore, technology is not simply a destructive force, as it very 
nearly is in River, but wears a human face. The war which provides the children with 
their new finds, pieces of shrapnel, which may themselves in time need explaining to 
the child reader of the book, like the dialect Gamer uses to mark his characters' speech, 
is the obvious negative of technology. An unquestioned positive is the sledge which 
William and his grandfather make by dismantling the loom on which William's 
grandfather's great-uncle worked sixty years before in The Stone Book. So against the 
deeper sense of loss which Tom Fobble's Day records, when at its end the one figure 
dies who has been present almost throughout - so that, as well as celebrating a place, 
the book also celebrates a person - we have the sense of a new beginning, a rite of 
passage successfully negotiated, and a line which holds 'through hand and eye, block, 
forge and loom to the hill and all that he [William] owned [as] he sledged sledged 
sledged' (p. 72). 

Red Shift is quite without such comforting resolutions, and its fractured triple 
narrative shows characters much closer to ourselves in their almost total ignorance of 
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a past which continues to impact on their present in the remains it leaves for them to 
puzzle about when they stumble over them. This fractured narrative not only 
dramatizes a sense of the past as fragments needing painstaking reconstruction: it also 
shows the characters' presents as similarly disintegrating under the stress of civil and 
personal strife. Red Shift is at least as ambitious, and every bit as difficult, as The 
Inheritors , though with one major difference. The latter's idealization of the 
Neanderthals who will be displaced at the end of the story by our own ancestors, 
Cromagnon men, offers a simple and comforting view of a past which we have lost, 
like that offered by the Garner quartet: that same, say. that Bruce Chatwin espoused, in 
The Song Lines, when he identified Eden with the nomadic state, aboriginal or Arab, 
and located our loss of Eden in the impulse to fence off land for cultivation. 

Chatwin allows me to end with an Australian example of this third way of 
recovering the past for children: a picture book by Nadia Wheatley and her illustrator 
Donna Rawlins, My Place (1988). 16 The place of the title is an inner-city suburb of 
Sydney. This book touched a nerve in bicentennial Australia, where, in Frantzen's 
words, the 'desire for origins', as strong in Australia as ever it was in Anglo-Norman 
circles of the early twelfth century or newly-Protestant England of the sixteenth, has 
been a thriving industry for some years, and it was reprinted three times within a 
year. 17 It reads history backwards, as we all do, each double-page spread devoted to a 
ten-year chunk so as to end with the otherwise absent aborigines. Unlike the examples 
previously considered, the story is told by children. As with Lost and Found and 
River, the landscape, represented in each centre-spread by a map drawn by the narrator 
of that section, contains two elements which remain unaffected by the march of time. 
Central to the children's representation and imagining of their place is a huge 
(Moreton Bay) fig tree, nearly cut down in road widening in 1928, and a canal, which 
at the start of the story is a creek with stepping stones: part-built by 1898, the canal 
has been completed by 1938, so that the original creek now flows within concrete 
walls. The physical location which all the narrators call home (the 'my place' of the 
title), a piece of ground built on by the first settlers and regularly developed in tire 
early years, remains the same, in the centre of each map, though the house proper is 
rebuilt in 1888, and sports from then on the lacey first-floor balcony characteristic of 
Australian late-Victorian terraced houses. For the rest, almost nothing remains the 
same. The first settlers build themselves a grander, bigger house, and have moved into 
it by 1838. A posh school by 1898, this has been taken over as a hospital for the 
troops in World War One, and turned into flats by 1928; demolished by 1948, it 
finally ends up (1988) as a McDonalds. A church, newly built in 1838, is still 
standing in 1988, but has moved significantly from the centre of the early maps to the 
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top left of the picture. Even the pubs, which one might have thought a more 
important symbol of stability (six-o'clock swill, at least in Adelaide, until the 1960s 
notwithstanding!), have not survived unchanged, though the Bay View Hotel, built in 
1848, survives to 1988 with two changes of title (Centennial Hotel in 1888, 
Bicentennial Hotel in 1988). 

The previous comments have barely scratched the surface of this wonderfully 
densely layered work. Significantly, it will be observed, 1 have read Wheatley's 
narrative against its own grain, which only shows how deeply ingrained is the habit of 
reading narratives forwards from their point of origin to their point of closure, 
notwithstanding the predilection of writers like Patrick White for flashback, and the 
exceptional and calculated challenges to our preferred narrative constructions 
represented by works like Harold Pinter's Betrayal and Martin Amis's Time's Arrow. 
Reading backwards, though, has a similar unsettling effect to the one you get when 
you find England relegated in a joke Australian map of the world to the bottom, with 
Australia at the top, or to the bottom margins of medieval maps like the Mappa 
Mundi in Hereford Cathedral. (For some time now writers have been stressing the 
links between post-modern and medieval literature, as indeed between post-modernity 
and Australian literature: I think of the view of history revealed in Peter Carey's 
writing, especially by contrast with the romantic isolationism favoured by White and 
Malouf). This reading backwards allows you, for example, to roll back wave upon 
wave of Australian immigration - post-World War II Greek, pre-War Irish, nineteenth- 
century English and German - and see in them not a curse, the term used by Henry of 
Huntingdon, in the twelfth century, to describe the movements of colonizers and 
colonized that made up the England of his own day, but an opportunity.' 8 It is easier 
to read this evidence positively because the child narrators always see these and other 
major developments, the rise of political parties, for instance, in terms of family 
groupings, so that the individual narratives, and the book as a whole, have something 
of the feel of a family saga (six families between them take up almost the whole time 
span of the book). 

There are, of course, clear negatives to set against these positives. As with 
Gamer's Stone Book quartet, we get the depressing sense that every war - Vietnam, 
World War II, World War I (the Boer War is passed over, though Australians did fight 
in it) - is always going to be the last {la derniere guerre rather than la guerre derniere). 
As with Keeping's River, we leam that technology has created more problems than it 
solves: the tannery and the brickworks pollute the atmosphere from 1848 on and make 
the creek a dangerous place to swim (1938-48, 1988); a boy is knocked down on the 
main road by a car (1948). 
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The most important bonus of reading backwards, though, is the way we return 
to an origin not our own, and find a way of relating to our own place emphatically not 
our own. All this is symbolized by the aboriginal child sitting at the top of the 
Moreton Bay fig tree (never called in the book by its English or Latin name, since 
fortunately children don't care about such things), looking one way over the endless 
land, the other over the endless sea and the sky, and listening to the grandmother 
saying, 'We've always belonged to this place ... for ever and ever'. 19 This ending 
invites us properly to regain contact with the child within ourselves: to revisit our 
own past more often and with more appreciation and understanding. To see how much 
we have lost in travelling away from our past - any past: our medieval past, for 
instance - and how much work remains to do if we wish to recuperate any of it, we 
need only turn to the first double spread of the book. Here the newcomers have put up 
a flag in the downstairs window to show their well-meaning identification with the 
aboriginals in the Bicentennial year. The very terms, though, in which they articulate 
that relation to themselves - 'we're on Aboriginal land' - show them still operating 
imperialist frames of ownership and failing to grasp the point of the grandmother's 
final words. Terra nullius, indeed: there is a moral here for all of us. 
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NOTES 

1 Barbara Hanrahan's The Scent of Eucalyptus (St Lucia, Queensland: University of 
Queensland Press, 1973), on growing up in Adelaide, would have served my purposes much 
better (information kindly supplied by Wendy Parsons, who teaches Children's Literature in 
Adelaide). 

2 For further comment on this kind of historical writing, see J. R. Townsend, Written 
for Children, 2nd edn (Aylesbury: Kestrel Books, 1983), pp. 219-34, esp. Paton Walsh's 
distinction between historical novel and 'costume novel', quoted p. 226. 

3 From the title of one of his contributions to The Later Middle Ages, ed. by S. 
Medcalf (London: Methuen, 1981). 

4 Using a term coined by Venuti, in L. Venuti, The Translator's Invisibility: A 
History of Translation (London and New York: Routledge, 1995), we may see Golding 
attempting to 'foreignize' his version of the past, rather as Tony Harrison did his version of 
the Oresteia, and William Morris his of Beowulf. 

5 Jill Paton Walsh, Knowledge of Angels (Cambridge: Green Bay Publications/Colt 
Books, 1994), p. [ixj. Paton Walsh describes the book, somewhat disingenuously, as 'set 
on an island somewhat like Mallorca but not Mallorca, at a time somewhat like 1450 but 
not 1450', and the resulting fiction does not, for my money, equal the achievement of her 
historical writing for children. 

6 For recent comment on both the Troy story and (glancingly) Arthurian myth in 
later medieval England, see L. Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History (London: 
Routledge, 1991), ch. 2. 

7 R. Kipling, Puck of Book's Hill, pocket edition (London: Macmillan, 1927), p. 32. 

8 For general comment on 'travelling in time' in children's fiction, see M. 
Landsberg, The World of Children's Books: A Guide to Choosing the Best (London: Simon 
and Schuster, 1988), ch. 8. Instances of time-slip narrative could be multiplied 
considerably: a single Australian example, Ruth Park's Playing Beatie Bow 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Puffin Books, 1982), must stand for all of them. 

9 Informal conversation with the author. Dunne also influenced Graham Greene, as 
witness the preface to his The End of the Affair. 

10 Cf. M. and M. Rustin, Narratives of Love and Loss: Studies in Modern Children's 
Fiction (London and New York: Verso, 1987), pp. 27-39. 

11 Jill Paton Walsh, Lost and Found, illus. by Mary Rayner (London: Andre Deutsch, 
1984), unpaginated. 

12 Charles Keeping, River (Oxford, London and Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 
1978), unpaginated. 

13 A. Gamer, Tom Fobble’s Day (London: Collins, 1977), pp. 11-12. 

14 For the quotation, see N. Philip, A Fine Anger: A Critical Introduction to the Work 
of Alan Garner (London: Collins, 1981), p. 141. 

15 Alan Gamer, The Stone Book (London: Collins, 1976), p. 35. 

16 Nadia Wheatley and Donna Rawlins, My Place (Melbourne: Collins Dove, 1988), 
unpaginated. 

17 For comment on the Anglo-Norman quest for Anglo-Saxon origins, see J. 
Gillingham, 'Henry of Huntingdon and the Twelfth-Century Revival of the English Nation’, 
Concepts of National Identity in the Middle Ages, ed. by S. Forde. L. Johnson and A.V. 
Murray, Leeds Texts and Monographs, n.s. 14 (Leeds: School of English, University of 
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Leeds, 1995), pp. 75-102; for the similar quest after the Reformation, A, J. Frantzen, 
Desire for Origins: New Language, Old English and Teaching the Tradition (New Brunswick 
and London: Rutgers University Press, 1990). For other foundation myths, see the relevant 
pages of Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History, A. Gransden, English Historical 
Writing in England, 2 vols (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1974). 

18 On Henry of Huntingdon, see Patterson pp. 87-88. 

19 This figure, of course, parallels those in Lost and Found (four grandparents) and The 
Stone Book quartet (two grandfathers). Possibly the kinship relations thus suggested are 
too comfortingly Western to represent adequately the networks of social relations in 
aboriginal culture. For that matter, the view of the aboriginal child, positioned at the 
meeting-point of sea, land and sky, though accurate within the terms of the fiction, seems 
to me to owe its symbolic charge more to the alienated white consciousness whose 
developments the book has charted so suggestively. 
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Stanley Ellis 


My experience in dialectal fieldwork and the phonetic analysis of speech that had been 
a necessary skill had from time to time been called on in various ways during my 
University employment. In 1967 I appeared in what I believe was the first court case 
in England where voice identification of a suspect was carried out, a telephone hoax 
caller had been identified and the evidence of an expert witness, myself, was taken into 
account in finding the man guilty. 

The fire brigade in Winchester had recently installed equipment, now 
universally used for all emergency telephone calls, for recording calls to fires. The fire 
service was distressed that hoaxers could call fire appliances to non-existent fires and 
was determined to let people know that measures could be taken to catch offenders. A 
male voice had been recorded reporting a fire at the home of a woman who had been 
pestered in various ways by a rejected suitor, and she listened to the voice and 
suggested the name of a suspect. Her opinion, not being 'expert 1 , was not at that time 
allowed in court proceedings and if any evidence of a comparison between the caller 
and the suspect was to be given, it would have to be by an acknowledged person 
engaged in speech analysis. A local solicitor remembered my work on the Survey of 
English Dialects and asked me if I was prepared to act in the case. 

The suspect agreed to read what appeared to be an innocuous passage, a report 
on the siting of a new fire station, which had, however, been constructed from phrases 
in the hoax call. This report was recorded, and I was sent two tapes, which were of 
excellent quality: moreover, the subject was a fluent reader with natural delivery. In 
retrospect I have to admit that the task was a very much easier one than most of the 
cases I later worked on. The voice quality was a complete match, the intonation and 
pitch in many similar phrases were closely matched, the vowel pronunciations and 
onsets were identical. I asked for a number of local voices to be recorded and sent to 
me for a general comparison and was able to take phrases and display them on a Kay 
sonogram printout. I devised an identification comparison of numbered samples 
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against lettered samples, influenced by American practice which at the time was using 
'voice prints' in the same way as one used fingerprints. 

I did not accept, and have never accepted since, the notion that a machine 
printout of any sort was capable of giving an unquestionable identification of a 
recorded voice against another unknown recording, but the shapes in this case gave 
great support to the idea that the suspect's voice showed clear similarities with the 
telephone caller's voice that the other local voices recorded quite lacked. I devised a 
scale of increasing and decreasing certainty of opinion and appeared in court able to say 
that I believed, on my experience, that the voice samples were identical. This was not 
the only evidence presented. The magistrates gave their opinion of guilty, making it 
known that they absolutely excluded my little printouts and that they had come to a 
decision from the straightforward evidence given by various witnesses in person. 

A local reporter must have put the story on to a national wire service, for every 
paper next day gave some sort of account, often garbled, of the events of the day and 
my fame far outstripped my capacity to deal with the suggestions for using my skills 
which then came in. Many police forces saw this as an opportunity to find out who 
had made a brief hoax bomb call, although no suspect's recording might be available 
as a sample. The impression seemed to be that I had a magic way of homing in on an 
anonymous individual on the evidence of half a dozen words. Sensibly submitted cases 
came my way from time to time and resolved into two kinds of work. One was to try 
to identify something of the regional origins of a speaker, perhaps for later use if a 
potential suspect appeared. The more usual case would repeat the circumstances of the 
Winchester case, where there was a telephone recording by an unknown to be 
compared with the voice of a suspect. 

From the beginning I made it clear in any Statement of Witness that this work 
was not to be compared with fingerprinting, but represented a personal opinion which 
I was able to give because of training and wide experience in the analysis of speech 
sounds. Oral identification without the use of any electronic analysis was for many 
years the only evidence. The English confrontational system rapidly found other 
phoneticians prepared to do similar work, though the general reluctance of academics 
to display their expertise in the courts led to much expression of opposition to the 
whole activity. 

Over the next few years cases of varying kinds related to voice identification 
came my way. Academic colleagues such as Dr John Baldwin of UCL and Dr Peter 
French, a friend of many years who had a post at the College of Ripon and York St 
John, also took part in cases and the two later collaborated on a book. Forensic 
Phonetics giving an account of the processes of voice identification. 
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During the years between my first attempt at forensic voice identification in 
court and 1983, when I retired from the University, I began to develop a variety of 
techniques, using recorded tape loops and other instruments in order to select and 
compare items from multiple recordings. My judgements remained based purely on 
auditory analysis of the material. I bought equipment of a sophisticated kind to filter 
and enhance the quality of recordings: the enhancement of recorded material for better 
interpretation became another of the tasks I was asked to do. Lawyers sought technical 
help to clarify, if possible, the horrible quality of material on some disputed tapes, 
though mostly they have never realized that if it is not there in the first place, you 
cannot invent anything to produce lost words. Enhancement excluding background 
noise almost always takes out frequencies that are in speech and so alters the speech as 
to make it unsafe to use for comparison. 

The most notable case in those years was that of the 'Yorkshire Ripper'. My 
own involvement, from the earliest stages, was with a tape sent to the police by a 
man eventually shown to be a hoaxer but claiming to be a multiple murderer. The 
same man was certainly the author of a series of letters sent to the police about the 
murders. My colleague in the then Department of Phonetics at Leeds, Jack Windsor 
Lewis, worked on the letters, and our involvement with the case was reported fairly 
accurately in a couple of books published after Peter Sutcliffe was found guilty of the 
murders. 2 Jack and I later published our own accounts in a forensic journal. 3 The then 
Chief Constable of West Yorkshire wrote a (to him) profitable account of the case 
after the trial in a well-known tabloid newspaper in which he suggested that the 
linguistic experts had let the police down. Since Jack and I had appeared before the 
same Chief Constable on a notable occasion when we submitted our criticisms of 
treating letters, tape and murders as a single case, and both suggested that a hoax was 
involved, we were understandably incensed. Jack wanted to reveal all in a letter to The 
Times and to my present regret I persuaded him that a dignified silence was to be 
preferred. 

In 1983 Ireeds, along with all Universities, was forced into drastic financial 
cuts which could only be achieved by losing staff. I found myself among those who 
were encouraged to retire early, too early for me to want to give up serious work. 
Fortunately for me this was the year in which the Police and Criminal Evidence Act 
was introduced, in which it was laid down that police interviews with suspected 
criminals should be recorded. This putting on record of everything that took place in 
the interview room worked to the benefit of suspects and police alike. A further 
advantage was the accumulation of a great body of evidence of suspects' voices which 
could be compared with recordings of improper telephone calls of all kinds, as these 
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too became increasingly available. Naturally this provoked a need for experts to 
examine and speak on comparisons of these tapes and I rapidly became involved in 
increasing numbers of commissions for both prosecution and defence. 

Around the same time, HM Customs and Excise used the more sophisticated 
technology becoming available to record telephone conversations from abroad in 
which the import of illegal drugs was planned. This resulted in more arrests at ports 
and airports. Later interviews with the carriers, and other people picked up in the 
course of enquiries, could be compared with the earlier recorded telephone calls. Very 
complex cases came to be built up around tape recordings of many kinds. Recordings 
such as those in black boxes from aircraft crashes and others made from sinking ships 
might be submitted to phoneticians for their advice and help in insurance disputes. 

I was asked to work in criminal cases for foreign governments and agencies but 
refused. I was unwilling to work in environments where my evidence might help to 
achieve a death penalty and in some countries there was even the possibility that a 
single piece of evidence could result in a conviction. 1 was happier when my evidence 
was supported by, or in support of, additional evidence, as in England. 

In the mid-1980s, computer programs for speech analysis with hardware 
capable of accurately analysing such activities as pitch, and the formant structure of 
speech events, began to be developed. This meant that a picture of sound frequencies 
of speech could almost instantly be called up on the computer screen, capable of being 
viewed, analysed, edited, played back and printed. The computer screen could display 
waveforms in an editable display of a speech event across the screen that could be 
adjusted to show from as little as a quarter of a second to as much as five minutes. 
More recent programs can be installed inside a computer with the addition of a card. At 
that time it was necessary to use external pieces of hardware' comprising an amplifier 
and a unit that, in the words of the handbook, 'communicates to the outside world via 
analog and digital inputs and outputs'. 4 

A MacADIOS unit incorporating the MacSpeech Lab was demonstrated to me 
and I believed that this would help to solve many problems and save enormous 
amounts of time. Alas, suggestions about the solving of problems came thick and fast 
and work on one set of problems could produce yet more. Apart from the use of digital 
selection, saving and handling of segments of speech, I still find aural analysis the 
most reliable. And John Baldwin has consistently denied the capacity of any computer 
to make his mind up for him and has continued to restrict himself to the evidence of 
his own ears. 

The Americans were well to the fore in the legal use of recording comparison 
using computerised analysis. Various states, at one time or another, accepted them as 
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though they were as reliable as fingerprints. Printout material, similar to the Kay 
Sonogram material I had used in Winchester, but prepared by technicians without any 
knowledge of phonetics, was put forward in American courts and claimed to show 
'proof that the voices of a suspect and of an unknown speaker were identical. Great 
opposition was then roused in American Universities, with various leading speech 
scientists being prominent in moves to deny this certainty. Oscar Tosi, of Michigan 
State University, gives a full account of the early disputes over this procedure in 
American states. 5 

Fortunately, no one in England claimed such expertise for the machine, and the 
sensible results of an experienced phonetician examining and giving a qualified view 
on what he heard became more and more accepted. Many early opponents of the whole 
idea of giving the results of a speech comparison in court were later persuaded by the 
moderate tone of the proponents that it was proper that voice identification cases 
should be tried with the inclusion of expert phonetic evidence. 

During the 1980s a series of meetings of interested parties was held in York, 
with increasing numbers of phoneticians attending from the United States and 
Germany, as well as from other countries. The aim was to bring together phoneticians 
occupied in solving forensic problems where voice recording was used. A speech 
analysis unit had been established in the Bundeskriminalamt in Wiesbaden (the 
German FBI) headed by a distinguished phonetician, Dr (now Professor) Herman 
Kiinzel, whose research and publications have been impressive. There are criminal 
investigation units for speech investigation elsewhere in Germany staffed by leading 
phoneticians and linguists. Other countries also have units suitable for their legal 
systems. These annual meetings in York led to the founding of the International 
Association for Forensic Phonetics, now accepted as a Professional Association, of 
which Jack Windsor Lewis and I are founder members. Dr Peter French is the 
Chairman and Professor Kiinzel is the current President. Many leading phoneticians 
are members, including Francis Nolan, Head of the Department of Phonetics at 
Cambridge University, Professor John Lyons, an ex-president, and Professor Peter 
Ladefoged. Respectability for this new profession is now assured. 

From about 1984 my work in the forensic field increased until by 1986 I saw 
myself as a full-time Forensic Scientist. The Association for Forensic Phonetics 
provided me with the specialist support of academic colleagues with similar interests. 
I became a member of the Forensic Science Society, a body which includes lawyers, 
policemen of all ranks, workers in police and independent laboratories, chemists, and 
physicists, whose annual meetings are devoted to accounts of work on a wide range of 
forensic activity which can include such things as cheque fraud and investigation of 
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insect life in corpses! I enrolled in the Society's panel of experts, whose skils can be 
called upon by lawyers and police. 

At one of the first meetings of the Forensic Science Society I attended, Stuart 
Kind, Director of the Forensic Science Research Establishment at Aldermaston and 
later Professor of Forensic Science at Strathclyde University, challenged me, at the end 
of his presidential address, to demonstrate by an analysis of his speech how I might 
show where he originated. I was to give a paper later at the meeting on the use of 
recordings in forensic work and 1 took up the challenge in my lecture. Fortunately I 
had made notes on regional peculiarities in the president's speech as he had given his 
address and I also had with me several slides made from Survey of English Dialects 
material which gave information about items such as the use of the schwa rather than 
liJ in unstressed syllables. Not knowing the president personally at that time and not 
having invented my later response to the stock question, 'Where do 1 come from then?' 
(which was, to my wife's disapproval, 'Why, are you lost?') 1 felt that in the august 
company of leading chemists, physicists, chief constables and the like 1 had to make a 
fist at it. Fortunately, Stuart has enough Nottingham regional characteristics in his 
present speech to enable me to announce my opinion that he was from that county. I 
gave visual support from my slides and explained how 1 came to my decision. From 
such circumstances, my reputation has grown by leaps and bounds, quite unreasonably 
in fact. 

In 1983 I thought I was an academic. I had worked for the University for thirty- 
one years and expected to remain an academic for the whole of my working life. I have 
spent twelve years working in the forensic field, attending courts such as Stoke-on- 
Trent magistrates' or the Central Criminal Court (the Old Bailey), flying as far afield 
as Stornoway or Southampton, undertaking rail travel to places like Truro and Bangor 
and all points between. Having been consulted on probably a couple of thousand 
occasions, though actual appearances in court are perhaps nearer three hundred, I 
wonder if I can still see myself as an academic at all. I certainly like to claim that I 
am, by experience, a Forensic Scientist. In 1995 I officially retired from the work and 
have notified the Home Office, Lord Chancellor, Crown Prosecution Service, 
Metropolitan Police Audio Laboratory and a host of police forces and solicitors that I 
am no longer available for work. I still do about five cases a year of rather specialist 
examination for a particular police force, though for years I have not been summoned 
to appear in court. 

My admiration for Peter Meredith as academic colleague and friend is so great 
that I wanted something by me to appear in a volume in his honour and I submit this 
account of my forensic work as a tribute to him and evidence of my academic 
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contributions having given way to subjects related more to legal matters. Many years 
ago when I was doing some broadcasting, interpreting the findings of the Survey of 
English Dialects to a wider public, I was told I was 'something of a pop academic 1 . 
Maybe this article proves that I've now become something of a pop forensic scientist. 
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Performing the Seven Deadly Sins: 

How One Late-Medieval English Preacher did it 

Alan J. Fletcher 


Some things change very little. As late as the nineteenth century, an Indian summer 
in English preaching and a time when published collections of sermons were thick 
enough on the ground to allow us to infer that an avid readership awaited them, we 
find men like the Rev. Walter Baxendale perpetuating what was, in effect, an ancient 
tradition. While his awareness of that tradition's antiquity is hard to gauge, his 
compiling of a Dictionary of Anecdote, Incident, Illustrative Fact, selected and 
arranged for the Pulpit and the Platform,' an anthology of edifying matter arranged 
alphabetically by subject, would have been a pursuit as much in keeping with the 
spirit of the second half of the thirteenth century as it evidently was with that of the 
second half of the nineteenth. Even if one read no further than Baxendale's title - his 
book was for the pulpit and the platform - one might nevertheless form the 
impression that one thing he was fully aware of, as also indeed were many of his 
medieval predecessors, is how much of a performance art preaching might be. Of 
course, it is self-evident that preaching is likely to be a performance art at any stage in 
its history, and when, as in Rev. Baxendale's case, many of the narratives of his 
Victorian exemplum collection come stuffed with sprightly dialogue - an investment 
which invites, however modestly, dramatic realization in the delivery - preaching is 
cranked even more assuredly into a performative gear. Baxendale's more famous 
contemporary, Thomas Hardy the poet, captures the ethos of histrionic preaching that 
Baxendale's compilation would have gone some way towards encouraging. In the 
poem 'In Church', a parishioner catches sight of the preacher in the vestry after the 
sermon. She sees 'her idol stand with a satisfied smile / And re-enact at the vestry- 
glass / Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb-show / That had moved the congregation so'. 2 

Medieval predecessors of this tradition had grasped the nettle of the preacher as 
performer without hesitation and had gone further than Baxendale by openly 
recommending dramatic delivery. The preacher would do well to adopt a suitable 
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'voice': 'acutam in proferendo, austeram in corrigendo, benivolam in exhortando' 
('sharp when expounding, stem when correcting and kindly when exhorting'), 
recommended 'Henry of Hesse' in his thirteenth-century De arte predicandi , 3 and by the 
fifteenth century, the anonymous author of the Aquinas-tract had warmed so 
thoroughly to the idea of dramatic decorum in the pulpit, to the synchronizing of the 
sense of the words of Scripture uttered by the preacher with the tone in which he 
uttered them, that he advised not only on the choice of their inflection (vocally 
simulating, as appropriate, 'wonder', 'irony and derision', or 'impatience and 
indignation'), but also on the body language and mimetic gesture that suited them 
best. For example, God's chilling doom pronounced upon the damned, 'Discedite a me, 
maledicti, in ignem etemum' (Matthew 25. 41), a favourite preaching topic, was to be 
delivered not only 'with hate', but also with 'turning away of the face'. 1 ' Here, the 
preacher would have appeared even more conspicuously 'in role' before his 
congregation, no matter how local and temporary in the general context of the sermon 
such a dramatic effect may have been. In short, the preacher was being urged to adopt a 
persona, and being offered some suggestions about how to body it forth. 5 Once in the 
pulpit, he was, in practice, on stage. 6 

Some preachers, it is true, shunned certain of the rhetorical embellishments 
characteristically recommended in the artes predicandi. As a result, they would have 
foreclosed some of the histrionic postures that those embellishments might otherwise 
have put into their heads. But my concern here is not with preachers of the sterner sort 
who set their faces against the more animated reaches of artifice and elocution. 7 If, for 
the rest, the direct (and indirect) speech of Scripture might be dramatically energized 
and delivered before congregations 'in role', as we have seen, what of the dialogue that 
sermon exempla routinely contained? While the artes predicandi express no categorical 
precept about this of which I am aware, it makes little sense to imagine a preacher, 
only too ready to deliver Scriptural texts dramatically, abstemiously withholding such 
delivery from exemplum dialogue. Moreover, that he is hardly likely to have switched 
off dramatic delivery seems demonstrable from the way in which some exemplum 
dialogue is written up. Consider, for example, this snatch from a sermon exemplum 
in which a child and his mother converse in church: 

And upon a certen tyme f)ei were in there chyrche, and faste this 
childe behelde ever the rode, and seyde to his moder fms, 
'Madame, is that a man or a childe that is so nayled up on 3 onder 
tree? What menythe it joat he is so arayed?' Sche answerd and 
seyd, 'Sonne, this is the similitude of Cristis Passion that he 
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sufferde for us to bryng us to the ioyes of heven.' 'And moder, 
whi stondithe that woman so by hym?' 'A sonne, that is the 
moder of Ihesu, his owne modur. 1 'And saw sche tho peynes that 
he sufferd for us?' '3ee certen, sonne', seyd sche. Then seyde pe 
childe to his moder, 'It wolde greve 30W ri 3 t sore at 30 wre hert, 
and case were {tat 3 e saw me so farde witheall.' Then seyd sche, 

'3ee sonne, the moste hevynes it were to me that my 3 te be 
devised be eny possibil reson. 1 'In certen moder, then it semythe 
to my reson that sche was full of hevynes when sche saw hyr 
sonne Ihesu suffer so grete tribulacion.' 8 

There are only five cases of 's/he said' deixis of who is speaking in this extract. For 
the most part, the dialogue tumbles out unannounced. Therefore, unless the preacher 
delivered himself with a modicum of dramatic differentiation at the very least, the 
alternation of narrative voice would not have registered smoothly with his 
congregation. So this short passage - and Middle English preaching has many like it 
- illustrates how particular sorts of sermon form and content might nudge preachers 
into dramatically enhancing their delivery. The inherent demands of oratory 
predisposed the sermon to be a site of performance. Further than this, the dialogic 
bustle familiar in sermons stocked with exempla or with direct speech in persona 
inherited from biblical sources bids us consider the possibility of their status as proto- 
dramatic scripts. This is something of obvious comparative interest to anyone who, 
like the honourand of this festschrift , is concerned with understanding early drama 
proper. Furthermore, students of this drama have every a priori justification for taking 
medieval preaching on board when most medieval plays that survive are evidently the 
products of that same clerical culture by which preaching was also sustained. 9 A neat 
epitome of this liaison is seen in the case of the Dominican friar Thomas Bynham of 
Beverley: in 1423 Bynham, a member of that medieval order of preachers par 
excellence, wrote the banns of Beverley's Corpus Christi play. 10 But the considerations 
broached here serve primarily to introduce the sermon published below, and are offered 
only as the merest preface towards some future assessment of the performative modes 
of late-medieval English preaching. Properly, this dimension will require full 
exploration in its own right before it can be compared with what is known of the 
performative modes of late-medieval English drama. Not until this has been attempted 
will the two related domains, preaching and drama, begin adequately to illuminate each 
other. 11 

And finally, by way of introduction, we might note that the sermon below 
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would have fitted snugly into the repertoire of a very large corps of medieval 
preachers, those who were charged with discoursing on the time-honoured topics of 
Christian catechesis. Such preaching staple, so ancient and familiar, and indeed from 
1409 mandatory for many English preachers, might well have benefited from a 
dramatic dusting down to make it eye- and ear-catching. 12 Since much of the Church's 
message had remained essentially unchanged over hundreds of years, much of it was 
eligible for enlivening, dramatic reinvention. One old chestnut of the catechetical 
programme, the Seven Deadly Sins (as in the sermon below), makes a good case in 
point. By the late-medieval period, cultural precedents and expectations that the sins 
should be dramatically vivified, in whatever medium they were presented, were 
extremely powerful. Not only had they long been paraded in the quasi-dramatic venue 
that the pulpit afforded, but in drama proper as well: witness the Paternoster plays 
which, while focusing on another catechetical topos, the Paternoster, appear also to 
have annexed the Seven Deadly Sins for dramatization in some way. 13 And even in 
texts of a more readerly sort, the sins might urge towards dramatic life, one of the 
most telling examples of this being the dramatized confession of the Seven Deadly 
Sins in Piers Plowman , u So the sermon below participates in this tradition of 
catechetical refurbishment, here figuratively animating the sins as daughters of the 
devil, and occasionally dramatizing in direct speech utterances typifying particular 
classes of sinner. Would the preacher have offered himself momentarily as a dramatic 
icon of those sins about which he preached? Precisely how the sermon may originally 
have been delivered will, of course, never be known. But if it ever was preached, a 
dramatic preaching would have both internal and external licence. It is published here 
for the first time. 15 
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NOTES 


1 (London: Dickinson, 1888). 

2 The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Hardy, ed. by S. Hynes, 5 vols (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1982-95), II, 141, lines 10-13. Compare the recommendations of the 
fourteenth-century preacher Thomas Waleys in note 6 below. 

3 H. Caplan, Of Eloquence: Studies in Ancient and Mediatval Rhetoric, ed. by A. King 
and H. North (Ithaca and London: Ithaca University Press, 1970), p. 57. 

4 Caplan, Of Eloquence, p. 57 (the Aquinas-tract). The Doom dialogues of Matthew 
25 were, of course, a favourite passage with dramatists too. 'Henry of Hesse' in his De arte 
predicandi was apprehensive about a preacher’s 'digitorum demonstratio nimia; capitis 
iactatio; oculorum clausura' ('excessive pointing with the fingers; tossing the head; 
shutting the eyes'; Caplan, Of Eloquence, p. 157, and compare again the Aquinas-tract, Of 
Eloquence, p. 58). 

5 The fourteenth-century evidence of the Forma predicandi of Robert of Basevom is 
also worth recalling. Basevom recommended matching vocal inflection to the matter in 
hand, and invoking Hugh of St Victor, sounded a cautionary note about gesture. The 
preacher should not stretch his arms out too much as disputants do, or wag his head too 
much like a madman, or roll his eyes like a hypocrite ( Artes praedicandi: Contribution a 
Thistoire de la rhetorique au moyen age, ed. by Th.-M. Charland [Paris and Ottawa: De Vrin, 
1936], p. 320). 

6 In his fourteenth-century De modo componendi sermones , Thomas Waleys 
recommended private sermon rehearsal before trees and stones (Charland, Artes praedicandi, 
p. 339). This implies a memorized or partly memorized script and performance style, and 
comes close to satisfying some formal definitions of acting. (Various of the Church's 
ministrations have courted theatricality; compare the medieval histrionics at Mass 
surveyed by T. P. Dolan, 'The Mass as Performance Text', From Page to Performance: 
Essays in Early English Drama, ed. by J. A. Alford [East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1995], pp. 13-24.) 

7 Such dissenting preachers existed both within orthodoxy (compare, for example, 
those friars who eschewed use of exempla and preached sermons of an austerely Scriptural 
sort) and without (perhaps most famously in this category in late-medieval England were 
John Wyclif and his followers). 

8 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Museo 180, fol. 85r-v. 

9 A judicious start has been made by M. G. Briscoe, 'Preaching and Medieval English 
Drama', in Contexts for Early English Drama, ed. by M. G. Briscoe and J. C. Coldewey 
(Bloomington and Indianapolis; Indiana University Press, 1989), pp. 150-72. 

10 Report on the Manuscripts of the Corporation of Beverley, ed. by A. F. Leach, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 54 (London: Mackie and Co., 1900), p. 160. 

' 1 The source materials for understanding the performative aspects of the medieval 
sermon will probably resolve into three principal categories: i) the precepts on the same 
contained in the artes predicandi', ii) any indications concerning delivery in sermons 
themselves or in reports of sermons; and iii) whatever may be deduced from contemporary 
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texts (including illustrations) in which preaching in progress is represented. 

12 In England, the obligation to preach catechesis had been formally enjoined upon 
curati since the thirteenth century. The Constitutions of Archbishop Thomas Arundel 
enforced the obligation formidably. For a valuable survey of this topic, see H. L. Spencer, 
English Preaching in the Late Middle Ages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), pp. 201-07. 

11 D. Wyatt, 'The English Pater Noster Play: Evidence and Extrapolations', 
Comparative Drama , 30 (1996-7), 452-70. 

14 William Langland: Piers Plowman A Parallel-Text Edition of the A, B, C and Z 
Versions , ed. by A. V. C. Schmidt, 2 vols (London and New York: Dent, 1995-), I, 184- 
244, lines 60-506 (B text). 

15 The sermon, edited from Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS e Museo 180, fols 69v-75, 
is collated against a version of it found in Lincoln Cathedral Library, MS 50, fols 193-99v 
(L in the apparatus) and in Gloucester Cathedral Library, MS 22, pp. 478-93 (G in the 
apparatus; for further details on all these manuscripts, see A. J. Fletcher, Preaching, 
Politics and Poetry in Late-Medieval England (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1998), pp. 154- 
59). All expansions have been italicized, and modem punctuation, word division and 
capitalization introduced. The letters 'u' and 'v' are distinguished according to modern usage. 
Editorial interventions in the base text are signalled between square brackets. Following 
the theory of copy text, additions to the base text are regularized to conform with its 
orthography. Superior angled ticks enclose text which the scribe required to be inserted. 
Angle brackets enclose conjectural readings where the manuscript is damaged or where 
simple scribal copying errors have been made. Half brackets enclose material originally 
copied and then cancelled. In the apparatus, 'am.' denotes 'omitted'. 
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A Sermon for the Fifth Sunday After Trinity 


f. 69v 'Dominum autem Cristum sanctificate in cordibus vestris.' Prima Petri, terc/'o 
cdpitulo. Halow 3 e the Lord Criste in 3 owre hcrti.v. 

As for a proces of pis brefe and schort collac/on, 3 e schall understonde pat 
almy 3 ti God is halowed and worschepyd in every tru cristen sowle. For in like wise as 
5 there is in pe blissed Tr/nite iij persons and oo God, so per is in every truw cristen 
sowle thre ping/'s, scilicet, Memoria, Intelligencia et Voluntas. The firste is thi 
mynde, the secund is thyne understondyng, the therd is pi willyng. For like as the 
Sonne 1 he.su commethe of the Fader and the Holy Goste of hem bope, so in the same 
maner wise understondyng commethe of mynde and pi willyng of hem bothe. And as 
10 pese docturs sey, echon of hem is withe other. So pen every good cristen man and 
woman be so disposed pat wolde that Criste scholde be halowed I 70r in his sowle, 
he muste kepe clene the iij partes of his sowle. Firste, he must kepe clene his mynde 
frome all unclene thow 3 t/.s and abhomynabill temptac/ons, after pe doctrine of the 
apostill Peter in the Pistill of pis day where he seythe thus, 'Omnes unanimes in 
15 oracione estote, [compacientes], fratemitatis amatores, misericordes, modesti, 
humiles.' Be 3 e, as who seythe, in feythe of [oo] wyll, and in [prayer.] Be 3 e 
everychon sufferyng of other and lovers of brotherhode, mercifull, mylde and meke. 
And pis maner of doctryne of the apostill scholde cawse the for to have a clene mynde. 
The secunde is that [ 3 c] be perfidy disposed in luffe and charite. 'Non reddentes malum 
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20 pro malo, vel maledictum pro maledicto, sed contrario benedicentes.' [Not] 3 eldyng 
[ivell] for ivell nother cursyng for cursyng, but on [re contrary wise blissyng.' Now I 
cowncell 30W to peyse well pese wordis and set h em fast to 3 owre sowlis, and so 
schall 3 e lyfe a perfyte lyfe to the plesure of almyti God. The therde is 3 e schall kepe 
clene 30 ur willyng frome anger and wrathe, and pis fals I 70v desyre of takyng of 
25 vengeaunce. And pen may 3 e halow owre Lord Ihe.ni Cr/ste in 30 wre sowlis. 'Quia [in 
hoc vocati] estis, ut benedicdonew [hereditate] possideatis.' For in pis ping [ 3 c] ben 
calde, pat [ 3 c] schall have the blissyng of almy 3 ti God be ry 3 tfull heritage. 

But alac, a man may see be dyvers exsampyls that the pepill sett more ioye to 
pe plesure of the body then for to do pat that scholde be to pe salvacion of there 
30 sowlis. For it is so nowadayes, and we have riche prosperite and welpe of body, what 
synne that ever we use we drede not. For it farithe be moche pepyll of the worlde as it 
faryd be a man pat had vij dow 3 ters. And they were feyre, semly and goodly of schape, 
and goodly to beholde, but they had ivell names and fowle, and becawse of there fowle 
names pat pei had, there wolde none honeste man com for to mari withe them ne wed. 
35 He see pis pe fadnr of hem and kept hem long tyme for pein? fowle names. And when 
the fader understode pat, anone he chawngid ther namys and gafe hem pe gayest names 
that he my 3 te fynde or eny man kowde pcrseyve or I 71 r devise. And when that was 
knowen, then come the pepyll of the worlde and maried withe all vij dow 3 ters. 
[Moraliter.] Be this man pat had vij dow 3 ters is understonde pe devill, and his vij 
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40 dow 3 ters is understonde the vij dedly synnes, the whiche even cr/sten creature scholde 
voyde, and exchewe the felischipe of hem. Consideryng pe fende of pe fowlenes of his 
fowle dow 3 ters namys, he hathe chaungid pe names of his dow^ters that were so 
odius, and now he hape set hem on the goodlieste namys pat he cowde fynde. The first 
and the eldeste of pese same vij dow 3 ters of pe fowle fende of hell Sathanas, sche was 
45 cald Pride, pe whiche was a fowle name to hevenly pepill. And for encheson pat pe 
fende wold mary hyr [to pe] pepill [of pe worlde,] he hathe sett on hyr a gay name, and 
sche is called Honestye, so pat a prowde man or a prowde woman is called an honest 
man or an honest woman. For nowadayes thow 3 e a man be never so prowde. of hert, 
of speche, of cowntenaunce, pinkyng in his hert that there is none so feyre ne so I 
50 71v fressche, so lusti, so iocunde, so goodly, so manly, so bewtifull as he is. 

Women in pere degre withe theire gay heddys sett up on hey 3 te and omyd. as it were 
an unresonabyll beeste, and per gay bedis withe litill devocion and thereon ryngij full 
gay; hyr kyrtell sleveles to make hem to seme prayti to synne, and many oper tokens. 
What, is pat pride? Nay syr, it is clenlynes and honeste. But what schalt pu have for 
55 that honeste? Seint Iohn seythe in the Apocalips, ['Quantum] glorificavit se et in 
[deliciis] fuit, Xaniitm date ei luctum et tormentum.' 'As' moche as he or sche 
ioyethe hemselfe in delectacion of pride, so moche schall be to hem pe peynes and 
sorowis in hell worlde wit/?eowten ende. And then pe apostil! Petnr rehersithe in pe 
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Pistill of {ms day and seythe pus, 'Oculi Domini super iustos et [aures] eius in preces 
60 eorum.' The ieene of the Lorde is upon [iuste] men and his eeris upon the prayers of 
hem. As who seythe, all prowde pepill alwey disposed in pr/de, God is ever redy to 
remyte them to everlasting correcdon. And therfore if 3 e wil halow I 72r this Lorde 
Criste Ihesu that is owre maker and owre Saviowre, let hym be halowed in [jowre] 
sowlis, and 3 e muste be well ware that 3 e mary not withe the dow 3 ter of the devyll, 
65 and that is Pr;'de. 

The secunde dow 3 ter was callyd Envy, but now she is called Iusticia, pat is 
[Ry 3 twysnes] for an envius man or an envius woman. For they will stody and seche 
in there myndw be dyvers menys falsly to make his ney 3 bor or his even cristen to lese 
there wordly gooddis. And ever he seythe it is ry 3 twysly done, thow 3 e it be as fals as 
70 God is truw. 

The therde dow 3 ter [was] calde Ira, [Wrathe, but now sche is callyd Virilitas, 
pat is to sey, Manhode, for] he that is a fracer or a bracer, a grete bragger, a grete 
swerer or a gret fy 3 tter, soche men ben calde manly men. Pis is a fals wyle and a 
sotell of the devyll, pat be these menys, pat is to sey, be pe chawnchyng of there 
75 names, he wyll wed all his dow 3 ters to the pepyll of pe world, and so he hathe 
almoste. And owte of pis wicked synne of envy commethe bacbityng and fals 
slaunderyng. 'Invidia que fecit Caym occidere fratrem suum Abel.' Envy was cawse 
that Caym slow 3 e his broper Abel. Envy was cawse that Iacob sonnys I 72v solde 
there owne brother Ioseph inte Egipt and so forsoke hym. And envy was the cawse 
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cawse] pe cawse LG. 79 owne] om. LG. 79 inte] in to pe londe LG. 
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80 that the Iewys betrayed Crist. And so I sey that soche pepyll fallythe presisely into 
bacbityng and slawnderyng. To pe which maner of pepyll the apostyll seythe in the 
Pistill in thys same maner, 'Qui enim vult vitam diligere et videre dies bonos, 
coherceat linguam suam a malo et labia sua ne loquantur dolum.' He that wyll [lyfe 
and see good dayes, let hym constreyne] hys witt and his tong frome ivell, and his 
85 lippis to speke non ivell ne gyle ne no maner of falshede. ’Declinet autem a malo et 
faciat bonum; inquirat pacem et sequatur earn. 1 Bow every man frome ivell and do 
good, all 3 e slears of men withe 30 wre tong/s, and amende 3 owre lyvis. Seke pes and 
perfyte lyffe and so schalt pu halow Criste in thi sowle. Wherfore I may sey as I seyde 
at the begynnyng, 'Dominum autem Cristum sancrificate in cordibus vestris.' Halow 
90 3 e pe Lord Criste in 3 owre herttis. 

The iiij th dow 3 ter was called Slowpe, and pat is turned [now] into another name 
and is calde Impote/jcia, [{tat is to sey, Unmy 3 ty,] and that I preve as thus. If case be 
pat I 73r a man wolde sey to a grete slogard and to a grete slepar, 'Whi whilt not pu 
aryse up on the Sondayes and on other festyval dayes and come to the chyrche and 3 efe 
95 aduw attendaunce to the devyne servyce of God and to all his seynt/j?' Anon he wyll 
make his excuse and sey, 'I am olde', or 'sekely', or 'the weder is colde and I am 
febyll', or he wyll excuse hym and sey, 'I have a grete howsolde 1 , or [ells he hape] 
sum od ur ocupacion to do. But for all these excusac/ons, and a man wolde come and 
hyre hym or hyr and wolde gyfe good wagis, then wolde they ley all excusacions 
100 a parte and come to per devyne servyce acordyng to there duty, where God 


80 the Iewys] Iudas G. 80 betrayed] betrayed owre lorde Ihe.vu L. 80 1] I mey 
well L. 80 soche] soche maner L; soche maner of G. 80 presisely] comenly 
LG. 81 bacbityng] bacbyng G. 81 apostyll] holy apostill LG. 81-82 the 
Pistill] his pistyll G. 82 in thys same maner] of pis maner sayng L; on thys 
maner wyse G. 82 dies bonos] bonos dies L; bonus dies G. 83 dolum] dolum 
fforsothe G. 83-84 lyfe . . . constreyne] streyne O. 84 witt and his] om. LG. 
85 to] for to L. 85 non . . . falshede] no gyle LG. 86 sequatur] sequitur L; 
sequetur G. 87 good] good dedkv L. 87 all . . . tong/T] om. L. 88 schalt pu] 
schall 3 e LG. 88 thi sowle] 30 wre sowlys LG. 91 now] om. O. 92 pat 
... Unmy 3 ty] om. O. 92 to sey] om. G. 92 I] I may LG. 93 to 1 ] un to 
L. 93 and to] or to L; or G. 94 the'] tho G. 94 on 2 ] om. G. 94-95 3 efe 

a] do pi LG. 95 to 2 ] of LG. 96 sey] sey pat G. 97 or 1 ] or ells LG. 97 

and sey] pwx G. 97 sey] sey thus L. 97 ells he hape] om. O. 99 or hyr] 

om. L. 99 and wolde] and sey I wil LG. 99 then] pen anone G. 99 wolde] 

wyll LG. 99 all] all maner of L. 100 aparte] a bak LG. 100 to 1 ] un to L. 
100 where] Where as almy 3 tti G. 
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cowmawndythe every creature and seythe pus, 'Memento quod diem [sabbati] 
sanctifices.' Have mynde that pu halow thi holy day. 

The v th dowjter was called Luxuria. Lecheri. And for pe devyl wold have hyr 
maried well, he called hyr Luffe. And so if a lecherus man be chalengid of his vicius 
105 lyvyng andfowle synne, anon he wyll excuse hym be som sotel rnene and sey it is 
not so, and swere horribly, I 73v or ells he wyll sey, 'I do it more for luffe then for 
enyping ells.' For herdily, he {tat muste 'be' <in the> 'worlde must' have lufe. 
This same synne of lechery distroyed Salamon, Sampson, David, and oper moo. 
Wherfore Peter seythe in pe Pistill, 'Vultus autem Domini super facientes mala.' God 
110 wyll be redy withe his correcc/on ever upon soche wicked lyvers usyng soche ivell 
lyvyng. 

The vj th dow 3 ter is Gloteny, for the whiche many ar dampned and ben in hell. 
But pis name is turned nowadayes into a feyre name and is cald Good Felischipe. For 
he pat is a riatowre and a revelowre and a grete hawnter of the taveme or the ale 
115 howse, and a grete waster of his gooddys, then is he callyd a good felow. So at the last 
he wastipe bothe God/5 part and the worlds. Pis 3 e understonde well inow 3 e that he 
pat usipe soche revell is callid a good felow, 'Quorum dens venter est.' For his bely is 
his God. Wherfore pe apostill in pe Pistill seythe. 'Quis est qui vobis noceat si boni 


101 every . . . pus] and seythe on this wyse L. 101 Memento] Memento homo 
G. 101 sabbati] om. O; saboti G. 102 mynde] mynde pu man G. 103 
Luxuria] luxuria pat is to sey L; om. G. 103-104 have hyr maried] marrye hyr G. 
104 called hyr] hathe chaungyd hyr name and now he callipe hyr a gay name and pat 
is L; hape chaungyd hyr name and callype hyr G. 104 if] if pat L. 104-105 
chalengid . . . synne] blamyd for his myslyving LG. 105 mene] menys L. 106 
sey] sey that L. 107 For . . . lufe] om. LG. 108 This] also pis L. 108 
same] same fowle L; fowle G. 108 and] and many LG. 109 Wherfore] and 
perfore pe holy apostyl L; Wherfore Seynt G. 109 Pistill] pistyl pus LG. 110 
wyll] wyll ever L. 110 ever] om. L. 110-111 usyng . . . lyvyng] om. L. 
112 is] was callid LG. 112 for . . . hell] om. G. 112 whiche] whiche fowle 
synne of gloteny L. 112 many] manyd one L. 114 and a revelowre] om. LG. 
114 the taverne] tavernys LG. 114-15 the ale howse] of ale howsis LG. 115 at 
the last] pat LG. 116 part] parte and his owne and pe wordis bothe G. 116-17 
Pis . . . felow] om. L. 116 Pis] om. G. 116-17 he . . . revell] soche one G. 
117 felow] felaw so pat he wastipe bope god/5 parte and pe world/5 L. 117 is] was 
L. 118 apostill . . . seythe] holy apostil peter seythe in pe pistyll of pis day pM5 
L; holy apostill seipe in pe pistill pus G. 
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emulatores fueritis?' Who is f>at that schall dismay 30W or disese 30W if 3 c be sewars 
120 or lovers of goodnes? As who seythe, what fende schal disceyve 30W if 3 c wyll leve 
pis fowle syn/fe I 74r of gloteny and lufe the feyre vcrtu of abstinence? 

The vij th dowdier and the laste, sche was callyd Covetise, but the fende hathe 
chawngydhername.andhe callythe hyr Elemosina, Aimes Dede, and that I preve as 
| ms. A covetose man and a covetose woman rekyjre not how they done, so they may 
125 have treso ur of the worlde and for to labor to have good be extorc/on and be comberus 
menys, some be fals whey 3 tA and fals mesurs or oder untru menys, as in biyng and 
sellyng and soche maner of fals weyes. And so if he be put to examinacion, he wyll 
sey, 'I wyll have a preste to syng for me when I am gone', or, 'I wyll gif a boke or a 
chalis to the chyrche, or a bell, or a vestiment, and so schall I be prayed fore every 
130 Sonday, or I wyll do some other good dede like to the same.' So all soche disposed 
pepil may be likened to Iudas Skariot, that trayto ur that betrayed Criste. For he made 
marchauntise be fals menys when that he solde Crist/s persone, and so solde hymselfe 
to the devyll bothe body and sowle. [For] as Seynt Paule witnessithe, 'Stipendia enim 
peccati mors [est. 1 ] The rewarde that soche covetise pepyll schall have for per I 74v 
135 offence [schall be] everlastyng dampnac/on worlde witheowten ende in the fyre of hell. 
And [rerfore, if we wyll have owre Lord Ihexu Criste owre Saviowre halowyd in owre 


119 dismay] noye L; dysnoye G. 119 if] if pat LG. 119-20 sewars or lovers] 
[re folowers LG. 120 what fende schal] [rere schall no wickyd fende ne spirit L. 

120 schal] schal r fende 1 O. 120 30W] 30W ne tempe 30W L. 120 if] if pat LG. 
120 3 e] om. L. 122 sche] om. L. 122 but] but now LG. 123 he] om. LG. 
123 hyr] hyr a gaye name G. 123 Elemosina] Elemosina pat is to sey L. 123 
Dede] dedys L. 123 I] I may LG. 124 and ... woman] om. LG. 124 how] 
how pat LG. 124 they] done he do]re L. 124 so] so [rat LG. 124 they] he 
L. 125 have 1 ] [re L; have [re G. 125 and for to labor] ffor some men labory[>e 
L; ffor some men labor G. 125 to have] for to have LG. 125 and be] and by 
soche G. 126 and 1 ] and by L. 126 or] or by some L; or by eny G. 126 
oder] o[rer soche G. 127 man er of] oper L. 127 so] om . G. 125 if] if pat 
LG. 127 put] om. G. 128 sey] sey a 3 ene L. 128 to] for to G. 128 
gone] dede LG. 130 or] or ells LG. 130 So] So ]re/; L; So Jrat G. 131 may] 
may wel LG. 131 to] un to L. 131 that 1 ] [>e false LG. 131 betrayed] 
betrayed owre lorde Ihei'U L. 132 that] om. L. 132 Crist/.v] crist/.v owne L. 
132 persone] personc to the Iewys G. 133 For] om. O; and [rerfore G. 133 
witnessithe] seythe LG. 134 est] om. O; est et cetera G. 135 offence] offencA 
LG. 135 schall be] om. O. 135 worlde] om. G. 135 witheowten] withe 
owte eny G. 136 And] om. G. 136 if] and G. 136 Lord ... in owre] om. 
L. 136 owre Saviowre] om. G 
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sowlis, [ren must we make a clene defers betwene us and {re vij do waters withe duw 
contrisc/on. And then wil owre Lorde lh<?.vu Criste sey unto us, 'Si quis diligit me, 
sermonem meum servabit, et Pater meus diliget eum, et ad eum veniemus, et 
140 mansionem apud eum faciemus.' 'Whosoever lovythe me', Criste seythe, 'do after my 
techyng, and my Fader schall lufe hym, and we schall come to hym, and make in hi m 
our dwellyng place'. 

[The holy doctur] Seynt Austen tellythe, in libro Confessionum, that ther was 
a man had led his lyfe in extorcion and in lechery, and in many other myslyvyngi.v. 
145 And at the laste day when he scholde dye, his curat was withe hym and gafe hym good 
cowncell, ffor he thow 3 te the synner was contrite for his synne. And so the seke ever 
wept. So [when] [ris preste saw Jo i s man scholde dye, he requeued [re sowle be the 
powere of almy 3 ti God owre maker and owre Saviowre, that he scholde apere to hi m 
agayne after the naturall lyfe was departed here from [re body, and so he dyd. And [re 
150 sowle I 75r come a 3 ene in the moste fowleste wyse Jrat eny man my 3 te see withe 
stynke and fyre and grete multitude of fcndi.v, and so he aperyd in horribyll peynes. 
And Jre preste asked hym what he was, and he seyde, 'The sowle of the body that ]ru 
desired to come a 3 ene to [re. 1 And the preste seyde, 'How doist thu?' And he seyde, 'I 


137 dow 3 ters] dow 3 ters [rat is to sey [re vij dedly synnys G. 138 owre . . . Criste] 
crist L; [re good lorde G. 138 unto] to LG. 140 Criste seythe] seythe crist and 
L; seythe criste G. 141 and my] my L. 141 to hym] om. G. 143 The holy 
doctur] om. O. 143 was] was some G. 144 man] man [rat LG. 144 lyfe] 
lyffe all his dayes L; lyffe many 3 eris G. 144 in] in grete LG. 144 lechery] [re 
fowle synne of lechery L; lechenw lyvyng G. 144 and in . . . myslyvyngw] om. 
G. 145 And] and so G. 145 the] his G. 145 was withe] came to LG. 

145 and] and so G. 146 he] to dispose hi m selffe well to god for ]re well of his 
owne sowle And so his curate L. 146 the synner] [rat he L; by hym [rat he G. 

146 synne] synnys LG. 146-47 so ... wept] wept sore for [rent L. 146 seke] 
seke man G. 147 So] and [ren L; And G. 147 when] om. O. 147 [ris preste] 
he L. 147 saw] saw Jrat LG. 147 [ris man] he G. 147 ]re sowle] hym LG. 

148 owre . . . Saviowre] om. LG. 148-49 to him agayne] a 3 ene to hym L. 

149 the] {rat his LG. 149 he] om. G. 149 dyd] grauntid hym L. 149-50 [re 

sowle come a 3 ene] Jren come he a 3 ene L; then he cam to him G. 150 fowleste] 

horribyll L. 150 withe] withe moche fowle L; withe moche G. 151 and] and 
witheL. 151 in] in an LG. 151 horribyll] horribill lyckenes and 'in' grete LG. 
151 peynes] peynes to his Curate L. 152 And] and [ren LG. 152 [re preste] he 
L. 152 hym] hym in [re name of god G. 152 sowle] spiryte L. 153 And] 
and [ren LG. 153 preste] Curate L. 
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am dampned to hell for evermore for all my contrisc<i>on that I had. For I thowjt and 
155 if I my 3 te have lyvid, in certen I wolde have ben as ivell as ever I was before. And as 
for my wepyng that I wept, was for incheson pat I scholde dye, and not for my synnes 
that I dyd here in erthe. And therfore byd all thi childem beware be me, and every man 
in his degre, for the well of {ter owne sowlys.' 

So in like wise pu muste forsake thi synnes withe contrisc/on [of hert, 
160 confescion of mowthe and satisfaccion in dede, for] the sekenes of pi sowle. 'Sed et si 
[quid] patimini propter iusticiam, beati.' But loke 3 e suffer this for ry 3 te disposic/on, 
and pen y schall be blissed. And if 3 e be blissed then 3 e halow Criste in 30 wre 
sowlis, be pe whiche 3 e schall com to the ioye and blisse that never schall have ende. 
Amen. Et cetera. 


154 to] to pe bytter peynes of G. 154 that I had] om. LG. 154-55 and if] if 

pat LG. 155 lyvid] lyvid still LG. 156 my 1 ] my sore G. 156 wept] wepte 

pat LG. 157 therfore] so L; om. G. 157 thi childem] men L; pepil G. 157- 

58 and . . . sowlys] but some wil not beleve it G. 157-159 every . . . muste] om. 

L. 159 pu] 3 e G. 159 thi] theyre L; 30 ur G. 159-60 contrisc/on . . . 

mowthe] confescion of mowpe contrisc/on of herte G. 159-60 of hert. . . for] om. 
O. 160 for ... sowle] om. L. 160 the] pe sore G. 160 pi] pe G. 161 
quid] quis OLG. 161 loke 3 e suffer] who some ever sufferype L; who so ever 
suffyrythe G. 161 ry 3 te disposic/on] ry 3 twysnes L; ry 3 t poscession G. 162 
and pen 3 e] om. LG. 162 if ... blissed] om. G. 162 then] pen do L. 162 
then 3 e] pen 3 e do G. 163 the] To 1 the O. 163-64 the . . . cetera] everlastyng 
Ioye and blys To pe whiche et cetera Amen L; everlasting Ioye To pe whiche et cetera 
Amen G. 
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COMMENTARY 

1 Dominum autem: I Peter 3. 15, part of this Sunday's epistle (I Peter 3. 8-15), is 
chosen as the sermon's theme. 

3 proces: The word is a stock piece of preaching terminology. The 'process' usually 
summarizes the matter to be treated in the following discourse. 

4-9 The comparison of the three elements of a man's soul to the Trinity is ancient, 
and frequently exploited by late-medieval English preachers (compare, for example, its 
use in the sermon for the first Sunday in Lent in the collection edited by G. Cigman, 
Lollard Sermons, EETS, os 294 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 124, 
lines 115-17). It also often appears in vernacular accounts of the five Inward Wits (see 
P. S. Jolliffe, A Check-List of Middle English Prose Writings of Spiritual Guidance 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1974), pp. 74-76, for a corpus of 
these). Ultimately, the comparison derives from St Augustine, De Trinitate 
(.Patrologia Latina 42, col. 984), and it was widely taken up by later writers, such as 
Isidore (Patrologia Latina 82, col. 271), Alcuin (Patrologia Latina 100, col. 566) and 
Bernard (Patrologia Latina 183, cols 667-69). The fourteenth-century Dominican 
preacher John Bromyard included the motif in his Summa predicantium under Trinitas 
(British Library, MS Royal 7. E. iv, fol. 580, col. a), and from here it would have 
found its way to other late-medieval preachers. Before Bromyard, it had also attracted 
the attention of Thomas Aquinas; such influential attention would have ensured its 
further promotion (see I. Hislop, 'Man, the Image of the Trinity, according to St. 
Thomas', Dominican Studies, 3 (1950), 1-9). 

14-16 Omnes unanimes: I Peter 3. 8. The words 'in oracione estote' are additions to 
the Vulgate. 

19-20 Non reddentes: I Peter 3. 9. 

25-26 Quia in hoc vocati estis: I Peter 3. 9. Readings which make no sense are 
emended from the Vulgate. 

31-38 This exemplum of the seven daughters of the devil and their marriages was to 
become a clerical commonplace, though in its original form the story was somewhat 
different from that told here. Early versions speak of nine daughters, who were not 
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linked specifically with the Seven Deadly Sins. (P. Meyer, 'Notice du MS Rawlinson 
Poetry 241', Romania, 29 (1900), 54-58, discusses the appearance of the motif in the 
preaching of Jacques de Vitry, Odo of Cheriton and Adam de la Vacherie, but none 
resembles the treatment afforded in this sermon.) As might be expected of any 
commonplace, it is prone to variation, and the variation here is wholly conceivable. 
Gower tells how the Seven Deadly Sins were the daughters of Sin and Death in his 
Mirour d'Omme (The Complete Works of John Gower, ed. by G. C. Macaulay, 4 vols 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899-1902), I, 5-6, lines 205-76), though from where he 
derives this moral genealogy I have not discovered. Bromyard in his Summa 
predicantium under 'Falsitas' mentions sins in general as the daughters of the devil, 
which are married to many and made acceptable by the alteration of their names 
(British Library, MS Royal 7. E. iv, fols 174v, col. b - 175v, col. a). While the 
Bromyard passage generally resembles that of this sermon, its correspondences are not 
strict enough to suggest that it was an immediate source. However, what is at least 
clear is that by the fourteenth century, the motif as it appears in this sermon had 
essentially taken shape (compare also its appearance in the unpublished fifteenth- 
century Middle English sermon collection in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 
95, fol. lOOr-v). 

48-50 For... as he is: The syntax is imperfect. There is no second verb to balance 
the intial concessional clause. 

51-53 The syntax again is imperfect. The unit consists only of a list of attributes, 
without a main verb. Women's dress was a favourite topic for sermon censure. The 
'homed' headdress was a favourite target, for not only was it one of those superfluous, 
and highly conspicuous, adornments which, according to the preachers, was worn in 
pride to incite lechery, but it also gave its wearer the appearance of an 'unresonabyll 
beeste' (line 52), and thus confounded the reason that was held to be humanity's 
hallmark. (For further examples of the clerical attack on this headdress, see G. R. 
Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, 2nd rev. edn (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1961), pp. 390-404.) Though the garment was fashionable between the 
reigns of Henry IV and Henry VI (H. Norris and O. Curtis, Costume and Fashion, 4 
vols (London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1924-38), II, 437-44), this is not in 
itself adequate evidence that this sermon is a fifteenth-century composition; Bromyard 
in the fourteenth century had already objected to 'cornua' (see his Summa predicantium 
under 'Bellum' and 'Luxuria'), and they were criticized earlier still, in a satirical 
English quatrain that appears in a thirteenth-century Latin sermon manuscript (A 
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Manual of the Writings in Middle English , ed. by A. E. Hartung, 9 vols (New Haven: 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1919-1993), V (1975), 1460). 

55-56 Quantum glorificavit: Revelation 18. 7. Corrupt readings are emended from the 
Vulgate. 

59-61: Oculi Domini: I Peter 3. 12. 

67 for . .. For: The co-ordination here is clearly awkward. 

72 fracer . . . bracer: The word Tracer' is not recorded in either the Oxford English 
Dictionary or the Middle English Dictionary. Both record a form 'facer', however, 
meaning 'bully', which has the appropriate sense. Possibly the -r- in Tracer' has been 
erroneously intruded in anticipation of that in the word 'bracer'. This word is also 
noteworthy. No senses suiting its context here are recorded in the OED or the MED , 
and it would appear to be a word that both dictionaries have missed. It is probably 
related to the verb 'brace' (OED, 'Brace', v.2, 'to bluster, domineer; to assume a defiant 
attitude'). 

77 lnvidia . . . Abel: The quotation may derive from some commentary on Genesis 
(Theodore cited in the Glossa ordinaria on Genesis 4 speaks of Cain's 'fratemorum 
bonorum operum invidia', for example; see Biblia Sacra cum Glossa Ordinaria et 
Postilla Nicholai Lyrani, 6 vols (Lyons, 1589), I, col. 117), but I have not determined 
an exact source. 

82-83 Qui enim vult: I Peter 3. 10. 

85-86 Declinet autem: I Peter 3. 11. 

89 Dominum autem: I Peter 3. 15. 

93-98 The interrogation of the sluggard and his responses may owe something to 
precedents in the summae confessorum (and compare below the interrogations of 
lechery, lines 104-07, and covetousness, lines 127-30, possibly prompted by the same 
tradition). 

101-02 Memento: Exodus 20. 8. The Vulgate reads 'ut' for 'quod'. 
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107 For herdily . . . lufe: The manuscript is difficult to interpret, and the insertion of 
<in the> at line 107 is purely conjectural. The line of script comes to an end at 
'muste', and the next one begins with 'have lufe 1 . The scribe, realizing that the line he 
wrote was unsatisfactory, added in the right-hand margin next to 'muste' the word 'be' 
plus a caret mark to note his omission. In the left-hand margin he continued the 
insertion, but because the manuscript has been trimmed, only the words 'worlde must' 
are now visible. If we may assume that the words of his insertion which originally 
appeared in the left-hand margin were written consecutively, then there were not many 
of them, since even after trimming, the pages of the manuscript do not seem to have 
been greatly reduced from their original width. The presence of 'muste' and 'must' 
suggests that homoioteleuton, not a faulty exemplar, caused the omission. 

109 Vultus autem Domini: I Peter 3. 12. 

117 Quorum deus: Philippians 3. 19. 

118-19 Quis est: I Peter 3. 13. 

128 to syng: That is, to sing Mass. 

133-34 Stipendia enim: Romans 6. 23. 

138-40 Si quis: John 14. 23. 

143-58 The ascription of this exemplum to Augustine is incorrect. I have not traced 
its source. 

159- 60: Note here the three stages of a full act of penance, a commonplace of pulpit 
and confessional teaching. 

160- 61 Sed et si quid: I Peter 3. 14. The vernacular rendering of this citation in this 
manuscript, which is retained in the edited text, is closer to the proper Vulgate reading 
of 'si quid', from which the text of this manuscript and its congeners LG have had to 
be emended. Note that LG readings show some awareness of the meaning of the 
rejected Latin 'si quis', since they are respectively 'who some ever’ and 'who so ever'. It 
is gramatically impossible to construe 'si quis' and 'patimini' together, but this has 
been done in LG. There may be an indication here that the scribe of the present 
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manuscript (who was also the copyist of LG) has a very elementary knowledge of 
Latin, and that he is making an imperfect correction on the strength of it in LG. 
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Lav Preaching and the Lollards of Norwich Diocese, 

1428 - 1431 1 

Simon Forde 


The following case-study of Lollards in Norwich diocese is in two parts. The basis for 
the study is a collection of records of heresy trials in the diocese of Norwich from 
1428 to 1431. 2 This collection offers us a picture of the community life of these 
Lollards and possible evidence of such lay Christians preaching. This is problematic 
because scholars today are influenced by modem, and largely Protestant,' ideas about 
preaching which themselves have their roots in the late medieval Western Church. 
Modem scholars may restrict their understanding of what constitutes preaching to 
formal sermons by designated persons in a church, churchyard or other public sites, 
such as market-places; the laity would be excluded from this activity because for much 
of the medieval period they were explicitly not permitted to preach. Moreover, those 
who recorded the acts of any lay persons who might think they were preaching were 
themselves usually representatives of the ecclesiastical authorities and reinforced this 
narrow, orthodox definition of who in fact could preach. I shall seek to demonstrate 
that preaching cannot be restricted to such formal situations. Rather, preaching should, 
I argue, be considered as one of a range of acts that form part of the transmission of 
the faith and the living of the gospel. This allows us to identify what might constitute 
preaching in the eyes of unorthodox or heterodox people, and having done this I shall 
turn to look for specific evidence from Norfolk in the early fifteenth century. What we 
find is a tightly-knit community of Lollard believers offering an excellent picture of 
how they practised and disseminated their faith. It is an intriguing glimpse into the 
daily life of the period and the varying fomis of social relationships and means of 
communication in that society. 
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Problems researchers face in the medieval Latin terminology for 
preaching 

One of the findings at the Louvain-la-Neuve Medieval Sermon Studies 
Symposium (in July 1992) 3 concerned the semantics of the term sermo, particularly 
because the modem English translation ('sermon') lacks the wider semantic range that 
is present in Latin. It was agreed that scholars should refrain from translating it into 
English as 'sermon', but translate it instead as 'discourse' or 'a talk', in the sense of 'to 
give a talk'. Certainly in classical Latin usage sermo referred to informal discourse, 
whereas oratio , for instance, represented a more formal speech. This distinction 
between the formal and informal certainly still applied in medieval Latin where sermo 
is a generalized word for discourse; but there are more specific terms for sermo that 
relate, for instance, to formal, specific contexts, such as collatio , or a specific type of 
sermon, an (h)omilia, say. So, modern English 'sermon' which conveys contexts of a 
cleric at a pulpit in a formal setting can only represent one part of a wider semantic 
range present in the Latin. 

Likewise the term predicatio is ambiguous; it derives from a first conjugation 
verb pr(a)edicare. Definitions for the verb offered in Lewis and Short are: 1) to cry in 
public (like a town crier); 2) to announce; 3) to praise or commend (something); and 
4) to preach (the gospel). 4 In du Cange we have: 1) verbum facere ad populum; and 2) 
concionari in ecclesia. s In Niermeyer we have: 1) to announce, predict; 2) to bear out 
(a truth), expound (a doctrine), preach; 3) to preach the Gospel; and 4) to preach before 
(a person), to lecture, to sermonize. 6 

But pr(a)edicare also has connections with pr(a)edicere, a third conjugation verb. 
This verb does not appear in the medieval Latin dictionaries of Du Cange or 
Niermeyer since it retained its classical senses, but in Lewis and Short the definitions 
offered are: 1) to mention beforehand; 2) to foretell or predict; 3) to give warning (of 
something); 4) to advise or warn or command; and 5) to proclaim (such as at an 
auction). 7 There are quite a number of such parallel verbs in Latin, one in the third 
conjugation, another in the first. By examining several of these we can detect a 
common relation between such parallel verbs. For instance: 

capere (3 rd conj.) to seize or grasp (= a finite action) 

captare (1 st conj.) to hold on to (= often a zealous or ongoing action) 


pellere 

pulsare 


to drive, or beat something forward 
to go on driving, or to beat 
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educere 

educare 

to lead out (e.g. to lead a horse out of a stable) 
to educate (e.g. to train a horse in a skill) 

dicere 

dictare 

to say, state, make an assertion 
to say often, assert repeatedly. 


It is clear therefore that in these parallel verb forms the verb in the third conjugation 
denotes a single action whereas the first conjugation verb denotes an iterative, 
progressive or frequentative action. It is undoubtedly the case that in such parallel 
verbs the third conjugation verb is the earlier of the two. 8 Therefore in the context of 
predicere and predicare we can see the underlying connection as predicere: to foretell, 
and predicare: repeatedly to foretell, and consequently to preach. 

We may summarize the possible semantic range of predicare: 

• certainly, it did have a specific reference to preaching, that is by clerics in a public 
address, in pulpits, at crosses and so forth; 

• it could mean 'to announce'; 

• it could mean 'to foretell or predict', the link coming (a) through the grammatical 
link with predicere, and (b) through one of the two senses of the prefix pr(a)e-, namely 
to say before in a temporal sense; 

• developing the other sense of the prefix pr(a)e-, meaning before in a spatial sense, 
as in 'in front of, 'to do something in front of, we are led to Niermeyer's second sense 
of predicare: 'to bear out a truth', or 'to expound a doctrine'. From this sense we see a 
close link developing between the verbs predicare and docere ('to instruct') which leads 
us into questions of content, particularly the preaching and teaching of matters of 
doctrine and interpreting the Sacred Page. 

In short, we have 'to preach', 'to announce', 'to foretell or predict' and 'to bear out / 
carry forth a truth' or 'to expound a doctrine'. Equally, there are terms, even synonyms, 
that are closely related to the acts being described here: for instance, related to sermo: 
collatio, disputatio and (h)omilia: and to predicare: concionari, hortari / exhortari / 
adhortari and admonitio, docere and doctrina. 

The key point is that when we as modem scholars consider sermons and 
preaching we seek references to sermo, predicare and their variants and assume that we 
are indeed focusing on sermons and preaching. However, the wider semantic 
possibilities described above indicate that we should be focusing on a broader range of 
activities than is suggested by our narrow understanding of these terms in modem 
English. This requires a change in conceptual frame. Scholars have to consider 
carefully whether a specific preaching act is being considered or whether the Latin 
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terms are being used in a broader sense, such as 'someone giving a discourse' for 
sermo, or 'someone foretelling something 1 or 'taking forth a truth' for predicare. A 
thorough study of the Latin sources may indicate a multiplicity of non-clerical 
individuals carrying out such activities. The onus is on us to narrow down these 
activities further and ascertain what precise acts are being represented. 


Practical usage of these terms 

First, it is important to recognize that so-called collections of sermones often 
do not represent delivered sermons. Research into Middle English sermons is still 
heavily influenced by the studies of G. R. Owst in the 1920s and 1930s. 9 He made a 
number of general observations on sermons that I believe are now damaging: first, 
that sermons were a form of mass medium (so far so good), and that by studying them 
we could gain insights into everyday life and morals from a parish-level standpoint; 
second, that the sermon collections usually represented some version of sermons that 
were actually delivered (constituting either preliminary notes by preachers, or 'lecture- 
notes’ based on keywords or divisions , notes taken by the congregations, or 
subsequent writings-up by preachers). 

'[here is. 1 believe, a growing consensus among medieval sermonists that 
sermon collections can have very different purposes and purposes that are not directly 
related to sermons actually delivered. For instance, a sermons collection that I worked 
on by one of Wyclifs followers (Philip Repyndon) is almost certainly more akin to a 
biblical commentary than to a collection of model sermons, if by 'model sermon 
collection' we are thinking of the Dorme secure-type whereby lazy clerics can sleep 
secure in the knowledge that they have a ready-made sermon prepared for them which 
they need only read out. Rather, what Repyndon is doing in his sermon-collection is 
bringing together a wide range of authorities in a compilation based on a verse-by- 
verse commentary on the Sunday gospel pericopes of the liturgical year. It is an 
attempt at making available this scholarship in a practical form. That is why he 
chooses not to write this compilation-commentary on a particular NT book, or on a 
gospel-harmony, but on the selection of passages that required exegesis each Sunday. 
Presumably he hoped that preachers sharing his rigorist tastes could read through this 
compilation of commentaries (both in the literal and spiritual senses), gain a better 
understanding of the pericope and. either use it solely for spiritual reading, or plunder 
it in composing their own sermons. 10 

Second, let me summarize what seems to have been happening to preaching 
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before and after the Third and Fourth Lateran Councils. By the eleventh century the 
inheritance of Gregory the Great's church model of three orders, one of which was the 
predicatores or doctores , was still alive. This ordo predicatorum with pastoral 
responsibility (that is the secular clergy, but principally the bishops) was characterized 
by 'teaching by word and example' ( docendi verbo el exemplo); in other words 
preaching and instruction were almost interchangeable but certainly not restricted to 
oral speech. But, following Bon Sweetman's thesis. 

During the eleventh and twelfth century, the age-old apostolic 
model of perfection took on new meaning. Focus shifted from 
the communal life described in the Acts of the Apostles to the 
mendicant life of preaching described in the Gospels. In other 
words, apostolic perfection came increasingly to be associated 
with an apostolate in the world and centred around preaching. 11 

The impact of the canons regular and wandering hermits, and the demand for preaching 
witin the rapidly urbanizing centres of Europe led orthodox and heterodox alike to 
consider preaching to be the new model of perfection for all Christians. 

Pastoral care, then, or at least preaching, was to be carried out by 
all Christians of whatever ecclesiastical order. If one made 
distinctions at all among Christians on this score, authority to 
preach lay in the degree to which a minister's life conformed to 
the model of apostolic life. In this light, the Church's traditional 
praedicatores looked inadequate, whereas heterodox preachers such 
as the Cathari perfecti seemed apostles reincarnate. 12 

Rolf Zerfass's Der Streit um die Laienpredigt continues the story. 11 From Innocent 
Ill's time and following the Fourth Lateran Council there appears to be an attempt by 
the Church authorities to lock the stable door after the horse has bolted. A host of 
diocesan synods clamp down on preaching by the laity and the decrees attempt to 
define, regulate and control preaching acts. It is a result of this process that 'sermon' 
and 'preaching' have gained the narrow sense that they retain in English today. Yet 
these synodal decrees of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries make clear by their bans 
that preaching by the laity was quite a common occurrence. The decrees: 

• restrict preaching to the clergy (the ordo doctorum or predicatorum). and not to the 
likes of the Beguines; 
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• stipulate that preaching must be in public, and cannot take place in conventicula or 
'schools', nor indeed in caves; 

• state that preaching should be in regulated places, preferably church land, that is, 
not in streets or squares; 

• link preaching to learning ( doctor is equated to predicator ) and there are statements 
that the laity should be restricted to reading vernacular works; 

• stipulate that preachers must be authorized or licensed. 

It is precisely this development which is opposed by Wyclif and the Lollards. 
A group of Lollards based at Leicester stated in 1388 that 'quilibet laicus potest sancta 
evangelia ubicumque predicare et docere (any lay person is able to preach and teach the 
holy gospels anywhere)'. For the authority to preach is a duty imposed on all 
Christians, not one restricted to and regulated by the clergy. 14 

In considering preaching by the laity we are proposing an active and positive 
role for the laity by using a new conceptual frame and methodology, one not 
concerned simply with identifying those deviant lay men and, particularly, women, 
who dared to preach (in the narrow sense) without the Church's authorization. Instead 
we are proposing a spectrum of preaching acts, many of which the laity could quite 
legitimately practise. Examples of such practitioners would include: people who bear 
witness to the gospel through the example of their lifestyle (e.g. hermits, heterodox 
groups, mulieres sanctae); people who exhort others or give warning to them, 
concerning morals and the like (such as Margery Kempe); people who teach the faith, 
perhaps in 'conventicles' or 'schools' (the Lollard schools); people who speak about 
the faith in public places, such as streets and squares (the Beguines); people who act as 
spiritual advisors to others (Peter the Combmaker); people who deliver formal 
sermons, in what I have called the narrow sense (juridical preachers, such as Robert 
d'Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, 1309-43, certain kings of Aragon, or Italian 
lawyers); and people who are visionaries or prophets and foretell events (Birgitta of 
Sweden and many more). 

The content of such preaching cannot therefore be restricted to formal sermons 
as we understand them. The transmission of the faith and the living of the gospel are 
core components of these broadly-defined preaching acts. In the context of this broader 
definition I will now examine the response of literate readers of the Bible and other 
religious writings and the memorizing of passages from such texts by the semi-literate 
or the illiterate, through the particular case of the Lollard communities in the diocese 
of Norwich in the early fifteenth century. 
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The Lollards of Norwich diocese 

There exists a series of trial records from Norwich diocese for the years 
immediately following the sentencing of William White, the first active Lollard in the 
diocese to have been sentenced and killed for his beliefs. These trial records give 
probably the most detailed description of the beliefs and practices of any Lollard 
community from the early fifteenth century. The documents used in this study have 
been edited. They are the record of the trial of William White in the anti-Lollard 
Carmelite compilation, the Fasciculi zizaniorum , 15 and the records of the heresy trials 
in the diocese of Norwich from 1428 to 1431 edited by Norman Tanner from 
Westminster, Diocesan Archives, MS B.2. 16 I shall concentrate on the earliest twelve 
trials, which are the most informative for our purposes and which date from 
September 1428 to April 1429. 

White was one of the leading disseminators of Lollard beliefs and practices in 
the early decades of the fifteenth century. He had previously been active in Kent but 
had been forced to abjure before the archbishop of Canterbury early in 1428, after 
which he escaped to East Anglia. He was again tried, this time in Norwich in 
September 1428, following which he was burnt as a relapsed heretic. White had been 
charged with thirty heretical or erroneous beliefs, one of which centred on preaching. 
Item 24 of this charge-sheet read as follows: 

We state, object and itemize to you that after your 
aforementioned abjuration and contrary to it, you have held, 
affirmed, written and taught that, 'Each faithful person, even if 
not sent or licensed by diocesans or ordinaries, notwithstanding 
the Church's constitution established to the contrary, may freely 
preach the word of God, since (in your own words) blessed 
Wyclif proves in his [writings] that that same person is cursed 
for ceasing, on account of the excommunication of Antichrist, to 
make public the gospel of Christ to the people which hungers 
and thirst for God's law'. The said William White professed and 
pleaded guilty in law there and then at court that he had held, 
affirmed, written and taught this article after his aforementioned 
abjuration. 17 

We have, therefore, a leading Lollard in 1428 dying for the belief (amongst others) 
that every faithful Christian (a code-term for a fellow Lollard) should make public and 
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preach freely the gospel of Christ and such believers are condemned if they do 
otherwise, particularly in the face of ecclesiastical opposition. 

Surprisingly, in the records of these heresy trials there is almost no mention of 
preaching; instead, there is a great concentration on 'schools' or 'conventicles' of 
heresy as the principal means of transmission of heresy. Indeed, in the first batch of 
cases from September 1428 to April 1429 we gain a detailed insight into these means 
of transmission of faith, and they include teaching, proselytizing, study and the 
reading and exposition of texts. Notwithstanding, preaching may have been a feature 
of these lay-centred faith-communities. One argument for this is that William White's 
beliefs, and the Norfolk Lollards' generally, of a priesthood of all believers, implies 
that they condoned any lay person performing all proper priestly functions, including 
preaching. Furthermore, the clerics cited as preaching Lollard beliefs may have 
considered themselves to be laymen. A second argument is that the procedures and 
impetus for these trials and the form in which their records are preserved may, 
intentionally or otherwise, have excluded or neglected references to preaching where 
preaching did in fact occur. The third argument is that the Lollard communities may 
have believed themselves to be preaching, but the church authorities failed or refused 
to recognize such acts as preaching. 


Preaching and transmission of the faith from the trial records 

Among sixty trial records there may only be four direct references to preaching. 
In the first trial, that of John Wardon from Loddon (in Norfolk) we have the statement 
that 'Wardon had regular access in the vill of Bergh Apton and elsewhere to schools 
and sermons and teachings of these heretics [namely William White, Hugh Pye and 
Thomas Burell]'. 18 In the trial in 1430 of a chaplain, Robert Bert, from Bury St 
Edmunds (Suffolk), it was asserted that 'within Norwich diocese Robert held, affirmed 
and preached to the people that in no way should tithes be provided to any churchman 
who is in mortal sin; also that no honour is to be shown to images of the crucifix, 
Mary or any saint; also that pilgrimages must not be made'. Bert, in fact, denied 
holding or preaching these beliefs. 19 In another trial from 1430 John Skylan from 
Bergh Apton abjured the following belief, 'that the cursed Cayfaces, bisshopes, and 
here proude prestes every yer make newe lawes and newe ordinances to kille and brenne 
alle trewe Cristis puple which wolde teche or preche the trewe lawe of Crist, whiche 
[law] they hede and kepe cloos from knowyng of Goddis puple'. 20 The fourth reference, 
from the trial of Margery Baxter, which we shall examine later, describes how the 
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church authorities prevented William White preaching, and literally 'speaking out' 
(predicare) the word of God to those gathered at his burning. 

In contrast to the lack of detail about preaching, schools of heresy or 
conventicles of heretics are mentioned throughout the trial records and their avoidance 
by penitent suspects is almost invariably stipulated and required in their abjurations of 
heresy. 

Narrative passages from the early Norwich trials provide excellent detail and 
allow us to distinguish several ways in which the Lollards transmitted their faith. The 
accusation of sheltering heretics and attending gatherings or schools is common. 
Typical is this accusation against John Godesell, a parchment-maker from 
Ditchingham, that he 'frequently received into his house notorious, well-known 
heretics, and sustained, supported, concealed and maintained them and that this same 
John Godesell knowingly allowed these same heretics to hold schools and to read 
books in his homes and that he was himself their disciple'. 21 Godesell confessed all 
this and to harbouring people in his homes on repeated occasions and he listed six 
heretics (two of whom were priests) 'and others' in his circle. In the neighbouring 
village of Tunstall a carpenter, John Baker or Ussher, was tried for Lollardy. He 
admitted, amongst his beliefs that 'he had had one book from John Bung from 
Beighton, in the said diocese, which book contained in it the Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria and Credo written in the English tongue'. 22 Baker went on to say that, in 
addition to the teaching and book-supply from John Bung, a wright called John Pyry 
from a different east Norfolk village (Martham) had taught him other errors and 
heresies 'through information and doctrine’. 25 The same phrase (ex informacione et 
doctrine) was used of Bung, which suggests that Pyry also supplied reading materials 
and formal instruction. 

In addition to the lists of charges and the abjurations, which are normally 
restricted to the suspect's beliefs and only tangentially describe the means of 
transmission, there also exist some records of depositions. These typically are more 
vivid and provide greater narrative detail. Two of these from the early Norwich trials 
add to the picture of the communal life of this Lollard community. 

John Burell was a servant of the Mone family from Loddon. During his 
examination for heresy he said that his brother Thomas three years earlier (that is, in 
about 1425/6) had taught him the Pater Noster, Ave Maria and Credo and 'the precepts 
of God in English', that is the Ten Commandments, with appropriate Lollard 
interpretations of, say, the first commandment on false images. 24 He learnt other 
heretical beliefs from his master, Thomas Mone, who 'often said [them] in the 
presence of this witness 25 and once in the presence of John Josse of Loddon and other 
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neighbours of his'. 26 Such talk was evidently common in Loddon but the records here 
only use the verb dicere and not predicere to describe this activity. Furthermore, John 
Burell was taught ( docere ) by his brother, Thomas, and by Richard Belward (a member 
of an active Lollard family of several generations from nearby Earsham), by William 
Wright, Thomas Mone and an unnamed follower, possibly Mone's former servant. 

So, the study and reading of written materials, word of mouth and formal 
instruction were all central to the transmission of this group's faith. But we also have 
a beautiful cameo of this group communing together on Easter Sunday 1428, overtly 
flouting the regulations for abstinence on Sundays and holy days, if not church 
attendance too. 27 John Burell stated before the diocesan notary that: 

On the morning of Easter Day 1428 he saw in 'Le Botery' behind 
the old stall (scannum or high bench) of the hall of Thomas 
Mone of Loddon's homestead ( mansio ) a quarter of a cold, 
cooked, stuffed piglet. And Burell 28 suspected that this piglet was 
killed, prepared and cooked on the advice of the wife of Thomas 
Mone, and also that the remainder of this piglet was eaten on the 
aforementioned Easter vigil by Thomas Burell, brother of John 
Burell, and the wife of Thomas Mone, by John Pert, servant of 
the said Thomas Mone, and by another man dressed in a russet 
cloak 29 whose name Burell said he did not know. And on the said 
Easter Day the wife of Thomas Mone sent the remainder of the 
piglet with her daughter to the home of Thomas Burell. 

Questioned on how he knew that this piglet had been eaten in 
this fashion on the Easter vigil by the said Thomas Burell, the 
wife of Thomas Mone, John Pert and the other man who was 
unknown to him, Burell said that he presumed it because all 
these people had withdrawn secretly, while Thomas Mone was at 
Homing market, into a particular room, called 'Le chesehous 
chambr', before noon on the vigil of the said Easter feast and 
unbeknown to Burell, and eventually on that same Sunday Burell 
saw all these people come out of the said room. 30 

A similarly evocative narrative exists, concerning Margery Baxter from Martham 
(Norfolk). In it we can see the support and accommodation she provided William 
White, the book-carrying and hiding of books that she performed for him, and her 
connections with the Mones at Loddon and the Belwards from Earsham. We hear from 
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this deposition against her of how her husband read to her at night and taught her from 
a book the 'law of Christ' (code for Lollard doctrine) and also of how Margery 
proselytized in the city of Norwich. 

Margery was charged, amongst other things, with knowing that William White 
was a condemned heretic who was being sought and that 'she received [him] in her 
home to have it as a safe-house (pro refagio) and she guarded, concealed and stowed 
him away for five consecutive days; and she gave and preferred him as much advice, 
help and favour as she could; and secretly she carried books of William White from 
Yarmouth to Martham and stowed them away there'. 31 In the deposition against 
Margery by Joanna Clifland from Norwich itself we have a series of reports of what 
Margery said to Joanna, including Margery's eye-witness account of William White's 
execution at which 'Margery saw that at the place where he was burnt when the said 
William White wanted to preach the word of God to the people one devil then, a 
disciple of bishop Caiaphas, struck the same William White on the lips and blocked 
the mouth of the said holy doctor with his hand so that he could not possibly 
propound the will of God'. 32 

In relation to talking about the faith, and speaking about it in public Joanna 
Clifland recounted three episodes of Margery Baxter proselytizing in Norwich. First, 
'the said Margery asked this witness ( iurata) that she and the aforesaid Joanna, her 
servant, should come in secret at night to the room of the said Margery. There she 
would hear her husband read to them the law of Christ, which law was written in a 
book. The said husband used to read to Margery at night and she said that her husband 
is the best teacher ( doctor ) of Christianity'. 33 The second episode was when 'the said 
Margery said that she communicated with Joanna West, a woman dwelling in the 
churchyard of St Mary in the Marsh, concerning the law of Christ, and this Joanna is 
on a good path to salvation'. ' 4 The third episode demonstrated the dangers of such 
public proselytizing. Allegedly, Margery told Joanna Clifland, 

’Joanna, it looks from your face that you intend and propose to 
reveal to the bishop the advice I have given you 1 . And this 
witness swore that she never wanted to reveal her advice in that 
respect unless Margery gave her reason to do so. Then the said 
Margery said to this witness, ’And if you accuse me before the 
said bishop. I’ll do to you what I did to some Carmelite friar 
from Yarmouth who was the most learned friar in the whole 
land'. 35 To which this witness replied and asked her what she had 
done to this friar. Margery replied that she communicated with 
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the said friar, criticizing him for begging in this way and that it 
was not good to offer alms or give to him unless he wanted to 
cast off his habit and go back to the land ( aratrum j; 36 for this 
would better please God than following the life of any other 
friars. Then this friar asked Margery if she knew anything else to 
tell or teach him. And Margery, this witness asserted, laid out 
(exposuit) for the friar the gospels in the English tongue. Then 
this friar withdrew from Margery, asserted this witness. 
Subsequently, the friar accused Margery of heresy. And, on 
hearing that the friar had accused her in this way, the aforesaid 
Margery accused the friar of wanting to know her carnally and 
because she did not want to consent to him the friar had accused 
her of heresy. Accordingly, Margery said that her husband now 
wanted to kill this friar and so for fear this friar shut up and 
withdrew in shame from these parts. 37 

These records describe, therefore, seven methods by which the Lollard faith was 
transmitted. First, Lollards assisted and protected itinerant teachers and preachers, such 
as William White. This might even involve secretly carrying books which were too 
dangerous to be found on the person of such visitors. Second, there were several 
schools which had quite a formal nature. There was instruction based on the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, Credo and the Ten Commandments, all of which were discussed in 
English, as were the texts being studied. The texts based on these prayers and the 
Decalogue were the basis for the study and learning of doctrine. Third, there was a 
network for circulating reading matter, whether for personal or group study. Fourth, 
the group lived as a community of faith, living out their belief in shared meals and the 
renunciation of disapproved practices, such as the regulations on fasting or those for 
the Sabbath and other holy days. Fifth, we know of private tuition at night: husband 
to wife, master to servant, neighbour to neighbour. Sixth, we see most clearly in 
Margery Baxter the public proclamation of their faith through proselytizing. Lastly, in 
a few cases we have seen public preaching being cited, and in the only two cases 
where the preacher is named we know that he is a male cleric (namely the Bury St 
Edmunds chaplain, Robert Bert, and William White, who was a priest). 
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Lollard beliefs about preaching and the functions of the priesthood 

While the trial records appear to offer little justification for assuming that 
preaching was an important part of the life of this community a cursory glance at 
what the Lollards believed about preaching and the functions of the priesthood would 
suggest otherwise. Margery Baxter admitted her belief in a priesthood of all believers: 
'All men and all women who are of the same opinion as Margery are good priests and 
holy church exists in the dwelling places of all members ( omnium existencium) of her 
sect'. 38 John Skylan also believed 'That every good man and good woman is a prest'. 39 
A much fuller account is provided in the final trial at Norwich of William White, as 
we have seen above. Article twenty-four of the thirty specified that the faithful had a 
duty to preach and article twelve affirmed the universal priesthood of the faithful: 'each 
faithful person in Christ Jesus is a priest of God's chosen ( electae ) church'. 40 

We have seen that Lollards were prepared to flout church regulations in order to 
live according to their beliefs and take other risks. So, why is there so little apparent 
evidence here of preaching activity by them? One possibility is that no such preaching 
did take place, whether through fear of persecution, lack of available locations or lack 
of knowledge or training for preaching. In the light of the evidence above two other 
possibilities seem plausible: that the records and trial procedures that we have used 
were structured in such a way that preaching was unlikely to come to light or be 
recorded; or that the Lollards may indeed have believed themselves to be preaching, but 
the church authorities refused to recognize such acts as preaching. 


Procedures for examining Lollards and the treatment of heterodox 
preaching 

Anne Hudson has described the procedures for examining Lollards for heresy. 41 
She shows how the formulaic questionnaires used in such exercises were drawn up 
hurriedly for convocations of Canterbury province in July and November 1428. In 
what she considers a draft to convocation by a canon lawyer there are two questions 
aimed at eliciting a suspect's beliefs on preaching: 'll. Also, whether anyone ought to 
cease preaching or hearing the word of God on account of excommunication by a 
man', and '12. Also, if any deacon or priest may preach the word of God without the 
authority of the apostolic see or catholic bishops'. 42 The first of these remained in the 
final form approved by convocation, the second was reduced to read, 'Whether anybody 
may preach the word of God without the authority of the apostolic see or catholic 
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bishops'. 43 However, it would appear that the questionnaire used in Norwich was 
different and did not include an examination on this matter. Furthermore, we know 
that the wordings used by the diocesan notary in Norwich for the denunciation, 
abjuration, absolution from excommunication and release, and the penance were 
equally formulaic. The Norwich examinations followed the concerns of the Canterbury 
province in emphasizing schools, conventicles and the circulation of books as the 
primary means of transmitting Lollardy with which they were then concerned. So, it 
is no wonder from such procedures and such recording techniques that so little 
information on preaching exists. Indeed, it is quite clear that the detail extant in the 
depositions against the early Norwich Lollards is fortuitous; in later records the 
depositions from sworn witnesses are absent. While notaries will necessarily have 
taken such statements they were considered superfluous for the final legal process. 

We can add to this the observation that the Church had a separate and more 
longstanding policy for dealing with heterodox preaching. In the section of the 
Decretals concerned with heretics, 44 directed originally at the Waldensians of Metz, we 
can detect the framework for the subjects of later investigation for heresy: biblical 
translations and other books in the vernacular, lay men and women preaching, secret 
conventicles and preaching in private, not public. 

From the earliest days of the dissemination of Wycliffism the English 
authorities had focused on preaching. In 1382 Archbishop Courtenay of Canterbury 
and parliamentary legislation of the same year ordered the arrest of heretical preachers 
operating in churches, churchyards, marketplaces, fairs and at other large gatherings of 
people. 45 Subsequent bishops' registers talk of preaching in private or in public 
(publice vel occulte). The parliamentary bill of 1401, De heretico comburendo, 
confirmed that heretical preaching was a central Lollard activity which warranted arrest. 
There are further examples of the early-fifteenth-century church in England placing 
great energy in licensing preachers. One such was Bishop Repyndon of Lincoln who, 
in his earlier Oxford days, had been a prominent supporter of Wyclif. One of his first 
actions as a bishop was the issuing of two major mandates: one (11 April 1405) 
against unlicensed preachers disseminating heretical opinions in churches, chapels, 
private houses and suchlike in Huntingdon archdeaconry; the other (24 April 1405), a 
more far-reaching initiative to encourage theologians and masters of art at Oxford 
University to become preachers in Lincoln diocese. Indeed, Repyndon authorized a 
network of scouts at Oxford to identify suitable preachers. 46 It is possible to conclude, 
therefore, that the church authorities were already separately treating the problem of 
promoting orthodox preaching and stopping heteredox preaching and this was not an 
issue that needed to be covered within the context of the examination of heretics. 
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Further, the church authorities had an interest in not recognizing heretical 
preaching as preaching per se. The records of the Norwich trials indicate that where 
there is evidence of a cleric preaching an error or heresy (in addition to believing, 
affirming or teaching it) this fact could be listed. However, we have noted that such 
references exclusively detail errors or heresies spoken by male clerics while preaching 
in public. There is no admission whatsoever of women or the laity preaching, nor of 
preaching in private. 

It appears therefore that sources written by diocesan officials only recognized 
the restricted definition of preaching, namely a public discourse by a licensed male 
cleric from a pulpit or preaching cross. But what term would the Lollards have used 
for the word-of-mouth public dessimination of faith that we have seen above: Thomas 
Mone to his extended family and neighbours, Margery Baxter to the citizens of 
Norwich and even a senior local Carmelite? We have seen in the first half of this paper 
that sermo possessed a wider semantic range (meaning a 'discourse') than the modem 
word 'sermon', and the semantic range possible for predicare and predicatio included not 
only 'to preach' but also 'to announce', 'to foretell or predict' or 'to bear out / carry 
forth a truth' and hence 'to expound a doctrine'. It is difficult in orthodox circles to see 
such breadth of semantics being used. This may be a means by which we can square 
the circle: Lollards in Norwich diocese in the 1420s were certainly announcing, 
speaking out and, in the terms approved by the diocesan notary, 'communicating' with 
others, even if they may not have been charged in these trial records with conventional 
preaching in public. 
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Plate 3: WILLIAM PATTEN 

from: William Robinson, History [. . .]of Stoke Newington [. . .] 
(London: n. pub., 1820), picture facing p. 28 
British Library, 1570/1258 
(By permission of the British Library) 






Plate 4: THOMAS GORGES 
British Library, Lansdowne Roll-9 
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William Patten (see Plate 3), a versatile Tudor Londoner, who lived from about 1510- 
1512 to 1601, has engaged my attentions before. 1 He once owned Cambridge, Trinity 
College, MS B. 14.52, containing the early Middle English verse Conduct of Life and 
prose Homilies , which he glossed in his characteristic semi-phonetic spelling, and he 
knew other antiquaries including Archbishop Matthew Parker. He also wrote English 
and Latin prose and verse works, and his first publication in 1548, The Expedicion 
into Scotla(n)de [. . .] set out by way of diarie [. . .], an account of the Pinkie 
campaign of August to September 1547, in which he and William Cecil took part, 
illustrates the strong autobiographical element in so much of his work. 

I discuss here the content of Patten's still unpublished Latin verse, the 
Supplicatio Pattern, British Library, MS Lansdowne 739, composed in 980 
hexameters in 1572, and his later epitaphs on some of his friends mentioned there. 2 I 
first establish the context and a more exact dating for the Supplicatio by tracing 
Patten's career to 1572, for which the Supplicatio itself, borne out or supplemented by 
other manuscript and printed material, is a useful source. 

By 1543 Patten entered the Inner Temple, London. 3 He studied law there for 
three years ( Supplicatio , 16b/16-17a/14). Before the Scottish expedition he was 
secretary at Boulogne to the Earl of Arundel. 4 Henry Fitzalan (1512-1580), who was 
raised in the household of his godfather Henry VIII, became the 12th Duke of Arundel 
in 1543/4. In July 1544 he preceded the King to Boulogne as Marshall of the field and 
successfully stormed the port in September. In 1556 he acquired from Mary Tudor the 
Royal Palace of Nonsuch which Henry VIII built near Cheam after the birth of his son 
in 1537 to mark the continuation of the Tudor family line. 5 

Following the Scottish expedition, Patten was preferred to Exchequer 
appointments. He became Collector of petty custom and subsidy in the Port of 
London from July 1549 to 1552, Receiver-General of Yorkshire Revenues in 1558, 
and Teller of the Receipt of the Exchequer for life in 1562. 6 Patten's Account Book for 
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1562 to 1566 is now Foxwell M35 in the Baker Library of Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration at Boston. 7 

Patten prospered. He became the first secular Lord of the Manor of Stoke 
Newington about 1552; 8 he married Ann, one of the heiresses of Richard Johnson of 
Boston in Lincolnshire and Alice his wife, heir of Eynes, Poplar, Middlesex, and had 
children bom and buried in the parish. He was actively concerned with the Grand 
Christmas at the Inner Temple of 1561/2. In 1561 the Middle Temple tried to 
appropriate Lyons Inn. which was under the jurisdiction of the Inner Temple. 
Leicester, then Robert Dudley the Queen's favourite suitor, who entered the Inner 
Temple in November 1561, frustrated their intentions, by means of his influence with 
the Queen. In gratitude, for their twelve days of lavish Christmas hospitality in 
1561/2, Leicester was elected Palaphilos, Prince of Sophie, High Constable Marshall 
of the Knights Templar, Patron of the Honourable Order of Pegasus. 9 At the 
Christmas festivities Hatton was Master of Game and Patten Chief Butler 
(Supplicatio, 17b/4-5). 

That Christmas, on Twelfth Night, the Inner Temple saw its first stage play, 
Gorboduc , the joint work of the Queen's kinsman Thomas Sackville and of Thomas 
Norton, who had entered in 1554 and 1555. In the great masque after the repeat 
performance of Gorboduc before her at Whitehall on 18 January 1562, Elizabeth 
enjoyed Christopher Hatton's performance of the galliard. This was a new popular 
dance in triple time in which after five short steps and a leap in the air, the feet were 
clapped together. He was not only a skilled courtier but man of affairs. By 1577 he 
spoke for the Queen as Leader of the House of Commons; and he was a major investor 
with the Queen and others in Drake's voyage to the West Indies in 1577 in his 
flagship the Pelican , which Drake, on entering the Magellan Straits in 1578, renamed 
The Golden Hind, thereby linking her with Hatton's arms. 

Elizabeth's infatuation with Robert Dudley, to whom she gave the Manor, 
Lordship and Castle of Kenilworth in 1563 and whom she created Earl of Leicester in 
1564, is well known. He was a notable patron of letters and drama. In 1571 his 
company of players performed before the Queen and three years later Leicester received 
the first royal patent granted to actors on behalf of his actor servants with Burbage at 
their head. Although these of Patten's friends renowned for dancing and drama were in 
Royal Favour, by mid-1572 Patten was thoroughly out of it and in dire straits. In 
respect of his public offices he had been found short of nearly eight thousand pounds, 
a debt to the Queen not repaid as sufficiently nor quickly as required. In July 1568 he 
forfeited his post of Teller of Receipt of the Exchequer and in 1570 his Receiver- 
Generalship of Yorkshire Revenues, 10 though about 1569 he had relinquished his lease 
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of Stoke Newington." By 25 February 1570 he had paid part of the remaining debt to 
the Marquis of Winchester, and Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
conveyed it to the Queen in writing on 16 May 1572, but it was found insufficient. 12 

As we learn from the Supplicatio , Patten had already been banished from Court 
and shackled in prison for twenty months as the Queen's debtor, and he needed the 
Queen's clemency. Those who might have assisted him, Arundel, Leicester, and 
Hatton, had just taken part in the Ridolfi plot and were out of the Queen's favour. 
Only Cecil, his fellow-expeditioner to Scotland, was blameless. 

The Supplicatio is a petition to Queen Elizabeth to set up a Royal 
Commission of enquiry to clear his name of infamy for the sake of his children and 
free him from prison so that he can conduct his affairs in person and pay off his debts. 
He eulogizes the Queen and her court, including her Privy Council, and shows he 
knows not only the offices of the Court but how the Court works. In relating his 
past, Patten ( Supplicatio , 15b/16-16b/2) refers to his ancestry, and in particular his 
father and his father's uncle William Patten, alias Waynflete, Chancellor of England 
and founder of Magdalen College, Oxford, to indicate how his family have been bound 
in Royal service to the Queen and her ancestors. Later in the Supplicatio (3lb/6) he 
states that had things been otherwise he would not seem such a disgrace to his 
ancestors; but Patten's account of his father and his relationship to Waynflete are not 
borne out by recent research. 13 

In the Supplicatio , which is seen to be Patten's way of attracting the Queen's 
attention to his plight, he reveals (26a-27b) how his success came about. Some five 
months before, his wife attended the Queen's progress in the country. It is necessary to 
identify the time and place of this progress because it indicates the probable 
conception of the Supplicatio and the date when Patten began to write it. The Queen 
kept her arranged stay at Havering Bowre in July 1572, from where she did not 
progress, as formerly intended, to Enfield. Instead she changed her route to stay from 
22-25 July 1572 at Theobalds with William Cecil, who in that month succeeded the 
late Marquis of Winchester as Lord High Treasurer of England, before continuing to 
Gorhambury. 14 

At Theobalds Ann Patten addressed one Brodbent (mentioned by name) who 
took her to his wife (not mentioned by name). She was Dorothy Brodebelt, a name 
interchangeable with Broadbent, and a Gentlewoman of the Privy Chamber. 15 At the 
first opportunity she interceded with the Queen and then approached Thomas Gorges 
(mentioned by name: see also Plate 4) who took pen and ink and furthered Patten's 
suit. In oratio recta Patten reminds his wife of all this, appreciative of her friendship 
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and support, and assures Ann that all now needed is the signature of the Queen, whose 
generosity cannot be denied. 

The Supplicatio which William composed, probably between the end of July 
and mid-November, ten-year-old Thomas copied out and Ann presented to Elizabeth at 
Hampton Court on 16 November 1572, was the Patten family gift of service to their 
Queen. Elizabeth, whose fondness for young children was one of her most endearing 
features, may well have been impressed by Patten's anxiety about his seven children 
(Supplicatio , 20a-21b) and especially about the future prospects of ten-year-old 
Thomas who, so marvellously skilled in copying, including foreign script which he 
could not understand, had drawn for her, on page 21a, a map of her three kingdoms. As 
we are told in a prose passage on page IT, sig. V 4 V of Patten's Calender of Scripture 
published anonymously in 1575, 16 the Supplicatio was accepted by the Queen to 
whom all services, vows, prayers, and thanks, are eternally due. The enquiry was set 
up, Patten's name was cleared and the culprit, Patten's deputy, who had behaved 
dishonestly ever since Patten had first become Receiver-General of Yorkshire 
Revenues in 1558, was pardoned. 17 

By 17 July 1573 Patten's financial situation was satisfactory, 18 and in 1575 he 
was present and welcomed Elizabeth with his own Latin verses at England's grandest 
party at Leicester's Kenilworth. 

The extraordinary nature of the Supplicatio, which achieved its aim, lies, I 
think, in the mingled themes of Patten's factual life and acquaintances, the repetitive 
misery of his personal rejection and his fervent eulogy of the Queen, as part of the 
Cult of Elizabeth. Presented on 16 November, on the Eve of Accession Day, it is a 
unique celebration of Elizabeth's greatness. 

For his elegy on Arundel, who died on 24 February 1580, Patten used English 
verse in semi-phonetic spelling. 19 Since the publication was licensed to John Allde on 
28 March 1580, only six days after Arundel's burial, it preceded the English prose life 
of Arundel written shortly after his death (probably by his chaplain) 20 and the 
description of Nonsuch (from about 1585) by Anthony Watson, Rector of Cheam. 
Patten's choice of English and his use of obsolete words 21 was deliberate, since 
Arundel had an aversion to foreign tongues and new-fangled terms or late-invented 
phrases, whether literary or oral. Patten writes of Arundel's moral qualities, line 70, 
'In freendship firm for ony chaunge or chauns', and of his material possessions, lines 
58-60: 

His Jewelz, Antiquiteez, so many rare & ritch 

His Tablz, Cloks, & his symmetrical! 

Billdingz, so sumptuoously adooumed in every part, 
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of which I regard 'Antiquiteez' as a reference to Arundel's library, the largest private 
collection in Elizabethan England. To his books acquired at the Dissolution as his 
godfather's Lord Chamberlain, he added Archbishop Cranmer's library, shortly after 
Mary Tudor's accession in 1553. He left his library to Lumley, widower of his eldest 
daughter Jane, who died in 1576/7, who passed it on to Prince Henry. It became the 
core of the Royal Library and through George III it reached the British Museum. 22 

For his elegy on his old friend William Wynter, a member of the Inner Temple 
from 1561, knighted in 1573, who died on 20 February 1589, Patten reverted to Latin 
verse. 23 Wynter, a fellow-expeditioner to Scotland, was like Patten a small shareholder 
in the Mines Royal; 24 Patten mentions Wynter as capacious in friendship, beloved by 
his equals and respected by the common people. The unfading glory of his people, he 
opened up trade routes and brought the fleet safely home from many actions at sea. He 
was sixty eight at his death and was buried on 10 March on his estate at Lidney in 
Gloucestershire. 

Hatton, so famous for his galliards, remained a dancer almost to the end of his 
life on 20 November 1591. As Thomas Gray wrote of him in 1750 in 'A Long Story': 

Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o'er him, 

My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls; 

The Seal and Maces danced before him. 

His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crowned hat and satin-doublet. 

Moved the stout heart of England's Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 25 

Patten's sixty-eight-line Latin elegy on Hatton 26 includes praise of Hatton, elevated by 
Royal Favour, as ever constant to those he had counted among his friends, possessed 
of a good physique, character, and intelligence, a patron of the muses and devotee of 
music and a diligent Lord Chancellor. But there were others to take his place. More 
important is the safety of the Queen with whom our safety rests. 

Thomas Gorges, without whom sixty-year-old Patten would have remained 
chained in oblivion, survived him by fewer than ten years. It is perhaps somewhat 
ironic that Gorges with his ancient lineage, discretion, modesty, Yorkist affiliations 
and distinguished service, was the benefactor of Patten, who mistakenly thought he 
had that kind of family background on which he based his conduct and aspirations. 27 
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Thomas Gorges was the fifth son of Sir Edward Gorges of Wraxall near Bristol. His 
grandmother Anne Howard, who was wife of Sir Edmund Gorges and eldest daughter of 
John Howard, Yorkist Duke of Norfolk, killed at Bosworth in 1485, was great-aunt of 
Catherine Howard and Anne Boleyn. 

In September 1565 Cecilie, wife of the Prince and Margrave of Baden (sister of 
Eric, King of Sweden, now at war with Denmark, who had been an unsuccessful suitor 
before Elizabeth's accession), came to England to have her child. In her train was 
fifteen-year-old Helena Snakenborg. After the christening of the child, the Queen's 
godson, a tourney with jousts and barriers was proposed, and one of the first takers 
was Thomas Gorges, a squire from the West Country. When Cecilie departed by May 
1566, Helena stayed behind and became Gentlewoman of the Privy Chamber. By her 
marriage in May 1571 to the Marquis of Northampton, brother-in-law to Henry VIII, 
who survived only briefly, she became close to royalty and took precedence over all 
other peeresses. In December 1571 Gorges became Groom of the Privy Chamber. 
Thomas and Helena married about 1577, much to the Queen's displeasure. Helena was 
banished from Court but they were reconciled by the exchange of New Year's gifts in 
1578. 

Gorges, who was knighted in 1586/7, was very frequently absent from Court as 
the Queen's executive in a range of duties. He was ambassador to Sweden in 1582, 
trusted as a go-between for Elizabeth and Leicester, and brought Hatton back to Court 
after his sulks over Walter Raleigh. He saw Dr John Dee at Mortlake about his 
pension, and went to Plymouth to make an inventory of Drake's very rich prize from 
the East Indies captured in the Azores. From the mid 1570s he had the monopoly of 
writing and engrossing writs of subpoena in the Court of Chancery, and the public 
records from 1595 show the tremendous confidence placed in Gorges's abilities. In 
1601 when the Earl of Essex plotted the seizure of Whitehall and overthrow of the 
Queen, the Privy Council virtually placed the safety of London in the hands of 
Gorges. Helena, as is clear from Spenser's eulogy of her as Mansilia in 'Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe', was a worthy ornament of the English court: 

Ne lesse praise worthie is Mansilia, 

Best knowne by bearing up great Cynthiaes traine: [. . .] 

She is the pateme of true womanhead, 

And onely mirrhor of feminitie: 

Worthie next after Cynthia to tread. 

As she is next her in nobilitie. 28 
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Thomas and Helena completed their house, Longford Castle, not far from Salisbury, in 
1591, and were renowned for combining royal service with exemplary private lives. 
Helena was the chief mourner at Elizabeth's funeral. Gorges was given the post of 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber and was appointed to take an inventory of 
Elizabeth's jewels. 

Thomas Gorges died in 1610 at the age of seventy four, a well-known 
benefactor to his poorer neighbours. After Helena's death in 1635 their eldest surviving 
son Edward, Lord Gorges, Baron of Dundalk, erected an elaborate tomb with their 
effigies under an ornate canopy of sculptured figures in the east end of the north-choir 
aisle in Salisbury Cathedral. If you pass there, pause for a moment, not in sad 
remembrance, but in recognition of William Patten's friends. 
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NOTES 

' 'Trinity College, Cambridge MS B, 14.52, and William Patten', Transactions of the 
Cambridge Bibliographical Society , 4 (1966), 192-200. 'William Patten: A Tudor 
Londoner 1 , Essays and Studies, n.s. 36 (1983), 14-26, where 1 discuss the canon of Patten's 
works, the Expedicion and Patten's life and family. 

2 Mr R. L. Thomson has generously helped throughout with the paraphrasing, 
ambiguities, and punctuation problems of Patten's Latin. Reference to the Supplicatio is by 
page and line. 

3 Inner Temple Library, MS 154. Admissions to the Inner Temple, I (1954). 
Typescript compiled by R. L. Lloyd, p. 52. The name first appears in the Acts of Parliament 
(the formal minutes of the Governing Body) in 1543 as William Patten or Pattern. Both (1) 
Paten and (2) Patent are recorded in Certificates of residence, (1) Public Record Office, 
El 15/303/111, and (2) El 15/294/121 for Patten. Mr Breem and Miss Pamham kindly 
facilitated my access to MS 154. I welcome this opportunity of formally thanking the 
Council of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society Ltd for a grant towards my work in 
London. 

4 In addition to my general reading on the period, I have consulted the Dictionary of 
National Biography, FITZALAN, HENRY, HATTON, SIR CHRISTOPHER, WINTER, or 
correctly, WYNTER, SIR WILLIAM; A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, ed. by F. A. 
Inderwick (and R. A. Roberts) 5 vols (London: Masters of the Bench, Chiswick Press, 
1896-1936), I, espec. pp. lxii-lxxii. Students admitted to the Inner Temple 1547-1660, ed. 
by W. H. Cooke (London: Clowes and Sons, 1868). 

5 See Lalage Lister, Nonsuch: Pearl of the Realm (Sutton: Sutton Leisure Services, 
1992) and John Dent, The Quest for Nonesuch (London: Hutchinson, 1962). 

6 Calendar of Patent Records (CPR ), 1547-53, pp. 336, 385. 1557-58, p. 427. 1560- 
63, p. 340. 

' Barbara M. Dailey, Reference Archivist in the Baker Library, kindly informs me 
that Foxwell M35, in a vellum cover, frequently refers to Sir I. Gresham and the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers and includes a number of warrants copied out at the end. Some 
folios, probably blanks, have been tom out at the end. 

8 The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Middlesex, 10 vols (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, for The Institute of Historical Research, 1969-1995), Vol. VIII ed. 
by T. F. T. Baker (1985), p. 177. 

9 See John Nichols, The Progresses [. . .] of Queen Elizabeth, 3 vols, 2nd edn 
(London: John Nichols and Son, 1823), I, 131-41, on the Grand Christmas of 1561/2 and 
general procedures at Grand Christmasses at the Inner Temple. 

10 CPR, 1566-69, no. 1867, 1569-72, no. 15. 

11 VCH: Middlesex, VIII, 185. 

12 CPR, 1572-75, no. 145. 
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13 Patten's description of his father's offices in the Clothworkers' Company is at 
variance with the Company's records. The archivist, Mr D. E. Wickham, kindly informed 
me that though Richard Patten entered the Company at a very high level, he was never a 
Warden. He was a member of the Company’s Court but died in 1536 before he may have been 
elected Master. Virginia Davis, William Waynflete: Bishop and Educationist , Studies in the 
History of Medieval Religion, 6 (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1993), p. 6 and n. 2, states that 
Waynflete had only one brother. His supposedly second brother, Patten's grandfather, 
Richard Baselow of Derbyshire, occurs in the eighteenth-century pedigree of Thomas Patten 
of Bank Hall. Yet Patten's connection with Waynflete was fully accepted by his 
contemporaries, and no more fraudulent than the pedigrees of the heralds for the new men, 
including Hatton and Cecil. 

14 Nichols, I, 307-08. 

15 In 1561/2 she gave the Queen a New Year's gift (Nichols, I, 116) and on 26 April 
1566, for her services, she was given a sixty-year lease of the site and Manor of Wyngham 
Barton, Kent ( CPR, 1563-66, no. 2130). 

16 S. Halkett and J. Laing, A Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Publications in the English Language, 3rd edn rev. by John Horden (Harlow: Longman, 
1980-), I, 1475-1640, entry C4. 

17 CPR, 1572-75, no. 478. 

18 CPR, 1572-75, no. 145. 

19 'A moorning diti vpon the deceas of the high and mighti Prins Henry Earl of 
Arundel [. . .]', STC 19120.7, transcribed in Herbert L. Collmann, Ballads and broadsides 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period, Roxburghe Club, 146 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1912), no. 47, pp. 132-35. 

20 BL, MS Royal 17 A ix, in The Gentleman's Magazine, 103: 2 (London: John and 
Henry James Parker, 1833), pp. 10-18, 118-24, 209-15, 490-500, to which I refer in my 
text by page. 

21 For example, for lines 29, 'vnderfong', 73, 'orgulioously', 98, 'Childerz children', 
see OED f Underfo, v. Obs., t Orgulously, adv.. Child, sb. A.B. 

22 See The Lumley Library: The Catalogue of 1609, ed. by Sears Jayne and Francis R. 
Johnson (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1956). 

23 In Mortem W. Wynter Equitis Aurati [. . .], London, 1589, STC 19477. University 
Microfilms Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Reel 348, item 3. On the last leaf Patten signs 
himself Olim socius [. . .] Amicus semper [. . .]. 

24 According to PRO, SP 12/144/32-33, which shows Patten's characteristic 
signature, of the twenty-four shares Patten had half a share and Wynter a quarter share. 

25 'A Long Story', in The Complete English Poems of Thomas Gray, ed. by James 
Reeves (London: Heinemann, 1973), pp. 66-71 (p. 67, 11. 9-16). 
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26 Luctus consolatorius [. . .], London, 1591, STC 19120.3. The Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Purchase Order No. PH 24485-86. It is signed on the last leaf Suae dignitati devotus 
& devinctus Cliens W.P.G. 

27 On Gorges and his wife see Charles A. Bradford, HELENA Marchioness of 
Northampton (London: Allen and Unwin, 1936). Raymond Gorges, The story of a family 
through eleven centuries, illustrated by portraits and pedigrees, being a history of the 
family of Gorges (Boston: Privately printed [D. B. Updike, the Merrymount Press], 1944). 

The Yale Edition of the Shorter Poems of Edmund Spenser, ed. by William A. Oram 
and others (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), pp. 517-62 (p. 545, 11. 508-09, 512- 
15). 
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Most of the essays in this collection celebrate Peter Meredith's contributions to the 
study of Middle English literature, and in particular his renown as a specialist in 
medieval English drama. Anglo-Saxon England provides no drama on which I can base 
my own celebratory offering to Peter, but it does have one famous quasi-dramatic text 
in ^Elfric's Colloquy. The choice of this text as my subject, then, is partly dictated by 
the aptness of its form, but it is also chosen because, as I hope to show, it 
exemplifies the well-considered, imaginative and yet kindly teaching which is as 
characteristic of Peter as of /Elfric, and which those of us who have worked alongside 
him at Leeds, teaching Old as well as Middle English, would want to celebrate in this 
retirement festschrift. My purpose will be to examine /Elfric's pedagogic techniques, 
as witnessed by the copy of the Colloquy preserved in British Library, MS Cotton 
Tiberius A iii, fols 60v-64v.‘ considered to be the closest to /Elfric's original, and to 
suggest why, despite its undoubted pedagogic sophistication, it did not achieve the 
popularity of his Grammar and Glossary. 

* * * 

The Tiberius text gives a conversation which has several distinct phases: 
Question and answer 

I- 10: an exchange between the master ( magister) and the boys (pueri ), in which 

the boys ask to be taught to speak Latin correctly ( recte ), to be treated kindly and not 
to be beaten more than necessary. 

II- 21: the master asks one boy what he does. He says that he is a monk and 
briefly outlines his daily routine. The master asks him what his companions do and 
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the young monk lists the occupations of ploughman, shepherd, oxherd, hunter, fisher, 
fowler, merchant, leather-worker (shoemaker), salter, baker and cook. 

22-202: boys play the roles of the occupations named, each answering the master's 
questions about his assumed occupations. The order is that of the list in 18-21. 

203-210: the master praises the young monk for having such good and useful 
companions and, in reply to a question, the monk adds several other crafts to the list. 
The master asks if there is a wise counsellor ( consiliarius) amongst his associates; the 
reply is affirmative, for without him, the monk says, their society could not be ruled. 


Debate with referee 

211-243: the master asks the counsellor who has first place. The counsellor gives 
priority to the religious, but is then asked by the master which has first place from 
among the secular occupations. He replies that the ploughman does, but a debate 
ensues, involving the counsellor, the blacksmith and the woodman (two of the 
additional occupations named in 205-207). The counsellor asks for peace, restates the 
primacy of the ploughman, but finally urges that everyone, secular or religious, 
should be diligent in his calling. 


Question and answer mingled with debate 

244-265: the master asks the boys what they think of this exchange. Their 
spokesman says they appreciate it, but find it too profound and they ask the master to 
speak according to their youthful understanding; all they want to do is learn, in order 
not to be like beasts. The master then involves them in a debate about the nature of 
the 'wisdom' they seek to acquire (cunning and hypocrisy, or the wisdom of knowing 
good from evil). The boys make the right choice, but again ask the master not to be 
too profound. 

266-307: the master agrees and reverts to practical matters, quizzing one boy on life 
in the monastery - the monastic horarium, food and drink, whether he has been beaten 
for misbehaviour that day, and whether he would reveal it if his companions if had 
done anything to deserve a beating. He would not. 
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Exordium 

308-315: exordium - an exhortation by the master to behave well according to the 

Rule. 


The Colloquy has often justifiably been praised for its liveliness, but what 
interests me here is its effectiveness as a pedagogical tool. The summary shows, 
clearly enough, that it is structurally varied, that it is diverse in subject-matter, that no 
conversational pattern or topic is dwelt on for long, and that there is ample 
opportunity for different people in the group to have turns in speaking, all of which 
are good qualities for a language training text, particularly when, as in the context of 
the tenth-century monastic reform, a command of spoken Latin is one of the goals. 
But the skills that zElfric uses in maintaining the boys' level of interest and 
imaginative engagement are greater than this summary suggests, for even in the 
occupations section (lines 22-202), which could easily be very repetitive, the format 
of the questions and answers varies; new characters are introduced part way through the 
Colloquy, there is interchange between the nature of the discourse (practical and 
abstract); there is variety of register (formality, colloquial grumbles, vigorous 
protests, energetic debate); variety of characterization (a bold hunter followed by a 
timid fisherman, for example); and some teasing when the consiliarius puts down the 
rather assertive blacksmith by asking in a scornful tone: 'Tu, quid dat nobis in officina 
tua nisi ferreas scintillas et sonitus tundentium malleorum et flantium follium?', 
'You, what do you provide for us in your workshop but sparks of iron, the noise of 
hammers striking and bellows blowing?' (lines 226-28). Sparks of iron, the noise of 
hammers, and the windy sound of the bellows are poor sustenance, compared with the 
real food provided by the worthy ploughman, with whom the contrast is made. 2 There 
is even an overt recognition of levels of difficulty within the text. After the debate 
with the consiliarius , the boys ask to talk about easier things and the master agrees, at 
which point, in fulfilment of his promise, he drops the abstract discussion and returns 
to more everyday conversation of the kind used at the beginning of the Colloquy. The 
questions, once again, are versions of the fundamental language-learning type: 'what 
have you done today?' This is easier than the debate both in language and concept, but 
it is easier also because at this point the boys move on to talking about their own 
lives in the monastery, referring to their own circumstances and using what was for 
them the more familiar vocabulary of cloister life, more accessible even than the 
vocabulary of secular life which they had exercised by role-play earlier on. There is 
encouragement at the outset, and encouragement at the end, with a more testing period 
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part way through; the wise teacher is as alert to his pupils' limitations as he is to the 
opportunities to make demands. As a pedagogical vehicle, then, the Colloquy is 
skilfully and sensitively constructed, displaying to good effect yElfric's well-known 
gift for responding to the needs of his audience. But if we are to judge its didactic 
effectiveness, we must also pay attention to the substance of what is being practised. 

It is generally assumed - although there is no explanatory preface or coda by 
Tilfric - that the Colloquy was written after the Grammar and Glossary , probably not 
long after, and that the three texts thus formed a systematic pedagogical set. 3 If so, the 
Colloquy was designed to put into practice what the Grammar and Glossary taught in 
a more formalized way. The most obvious practice function of the Colloquy is the 
exercising of vocabulary, particularly in the descriptions of the occupations, where 
lists are embedded in the conversation. In this respect the direct relationship is to the 
Glossary, since there is a measure of agreement between the Colloquy lists, 
necessarily grouped by subject by virtue of the question and answer form, and the 
Glossary lists, which are also subject-based. It is notable, however, that in writing the 
Colloquy zElfric was by no means a slavish user of his own class-glossaries; indeed, 
one of the interventions of /Elfric's pupil Tilfric Bata in his augmented version of the 
Colloquy, extant in Oxford, St John's College, MS 154, was the extension of the 
Colloquy's, lists as known from Tiberius A iii by the systematic addition of more 
items from the Glossary's lists, an augmentation which has a depressing effect on the 
lively, attention-keeping drama of the Colloquy as originally conceived: the lists in 
Tilfric Bata's text continue interminably, and also quite improbably, since he is 
entirely lacking in discrimination and so unloads into the Colloquy lists such creatures 
as elephants, lions and camels, which were hardly a feature of everyday Anglo-Saxon 
life. 

Other practice functions of the Colloquy relate more directly to the Grammar. I 
have already noted in the summary that in the first sentence the boys ask to be taught 
to speak Latin correctly, recte\ they explain that they speak it at present corrupte and 
that, in their attempts to remedy this, they do not mind what they talk about, provided 
that 'recta locutio sit', 'it may be a correct way of speaking'. Obviously part at least of 
what this means is speaking Latin grammatically, and the Colloquy's conversational 
mode, with its changes of person, tense and mood, is an ideal practice medium. But if 
we look more closely (and here I leave the exordium out of account, for reasons which 
will become obvious later), we see that the Colloquy is skilfully structured to 
reinforce grammatical and lexical patterns. On one level, as I have already suggested, 
the Colloquy is related to the Glossary and is aimed at reinforcing a growing 
vocabulary, since the descriptions of occupations are properly concerned with lexical 
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diversity. But simultaneously the Colloquy exercises the common bases of Latin and 
so, intermingled with diversity, there is repetition. /Elfric does not, for example, 
concern himself with stylistic diversity when dealing with common actions such as 'to 
sing', or 'to speak'; rather, he keeps to one verb (usually the one used as an example in 
the Grammar) and exercises it in various forms, often with the grouping of the 
repetition and variation, before moving on to a new lexical group. For instance, in 
lines 1-12 we find a standard example in the Grammar, the deponent verb loquor, used 
in the forms loqui, loquimur, loquamur and loqueris and it occurs in company with the 
related noun locutio, thus illustrating not only elements of the conjugation but also a 
point about the variations of form between different parts of speech, to which a 
section of the Grammar is devoted. 4 Between lines 269-211, in a passage of only 
sixty-four words, we find cantaui once, cantauimus three times, and cantare once. 
Similarly, in the conversation with the hunter, we find cap is (65), capio (66, 81), 
cepisti (70, 72), and cepi (73), continuing into the following exchange with the 
fisherman, where there is capis (90, 100, 105), ceperint (92), capere (99, 109, 112, 
116), and capiunt (119). There is, of course, a perfectly good dramatic justification for 
all this: the boys are talking about speaking Latin; as young monks they do sing; the 
huntsman and fisherman are concerned with catching things - and so perhaps it is only 
when we have read the Colloquy several times that we notice the lexical restraint, the 
exploitation of illustrative vocabulary from the Grammar, and the device of 
pedagogical repetition - a device which, as I have noted in my study of /Elfric's use of 
etymologies, is often employed by him, in the Grammar and in his homilies, when he 
is making a linguistic point. 5 We are, after all, dealing with a world in which 
language is an auditory matter, rather than (as with many of us) something that is also 
significantly visual, and it is in any case a sound device in practice dialogues, which 
are a staple of language learning, that situations are created in which there is 
opportunity both for simple repetition and repetition with variation of form. 

The relationships between the Colloquy and Grammar which I have referred to 
so far, as well as those between Colloquy and Glossary which I referred to earlier, 
can be identified in the surviving written text. But the mention of the auditory 
dimension reminds us that there is one further relationship, which can now only be 
inferred, that of pronunciation. To speak Latin correctly, which is what the boys ask 
to be taught, includes the correct pronunciation of Latin, and this is something which 
the master could monitor in the conversational exchange. By the very nature of things, 
there is no evidence for this pedagogical dimension in the written text, but recte, with 
its opposite in this context, corrupte, could well be an allusion to it, and it is worth 
remembering, when we consider the full implication of what recte and corrupte might 
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mean in the opening sentence of the Colloquy, that in his Grammar JEAfric makes 
frequent reference to pronunciation. Indeed, his commitment is made perfectly clear in 
the Grammar's Latin preface, where he expresses his amazement that some pronounce 
words like pater and malus short in prose because they are counted short in verse: 

miror ualde, quare multi corripiunt sillabas in prosa, quae in 
metro breues sunt, cum prosa absoluta sit a lege metri; sicut 
pronuntiat pater brittonice et malus et similia, quae in metro 
habentur breues. mihi tamen uidetur melius inuocare deum 
patrem honorifice producta sillaba, quam brittonice corripere, quia 
nec deus arti grammaticae subiciendus est. 6 

[I greatly marvel how in prose many people pronounce as short 
those syllables which are short in verse, even though prose is not 
subject to the law of metre - for example pronouncing in the 
British manner pater and malus and the like, which are kept short 
in verse. Nevertheless, it seems better to me to invoke God the 
Father reverently with the first syllable lengthened than to 
shorten it in the British manner, because God should not be 
subject to the Art of Grammar.] 7 

As a context for this interest in speaking correctly it is, of course, important to 
remember chapter 45 of the Benedictine Rule: 

Si quis dum pronuntiat psalmum, responsorium, aut 
antiphonam, uel lectionem fallitur, nisi per satisfactionem ibi 
coram omnibus humiliatus fuerit, maiori uindictae subiaceat; 
quippe qui noluit humilitate corrigere quod in neglegentia 
deliquit. Infantes autem pro tali culpa uapulent. 8 

[If anyone makes a mistake in enunciating psalm, responsory, 
antiphon or lection, and does not make satisfaction there, humble 
in the presence of all, let him undergo a greater punishment, 
inasmuch as he will not repair by humility what he failed to do 
by negligence. But for such a fault children shall be flogged.] 

One further pedagogical dimension of the Colloquy deserves comment before I 
consider its relationship to Winchester pedagogy and its treatment by subsequent 
users. As a monastic text it gives priority, in speech as well as in value-judgement, to 
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the religious life, and it reinforces for the boys of the community the monastic 
routine, the expected standards of behaviour, the regime of obedience and the 
community ideal; the themes central to their regular life are woven into the dialogue 
with as much skill as the grammatical and lexical elements are. In the Old English 
preface to the Grammar, /Elfric had presented the learning of Latin as a means to a 
religious end, 9 and the Colloquy acts this out in the fullest possible sense. 

If Clemoes was right in dating the Grammar, Glossary and Colloquy to the 
period 992-1002, they were written when /Elfric was at Ceme Abbas. 10 But this was a 
new foundation, with no established traditions of its own, and it is to Winchester that 
we must look for Elfric's formative influences and pedagogical models. We are, in 
any case, encouraged to do so by /Elfric himself. In the Latin preface to the Grammar 
he justifies what he considers to be a relatively simple and straightforward approach by 
saying that it is 'sicut didicimus in scola Adelwoldi, uenerabilis praesulis', 'just as we 
mastered it in the school of the venerable prelate, /Ethelwold', 11 and his debt to 
/Ethelwold is freely acknowledged elsewhere - in the Latin preface to the First Series 
of Catholic Homilies, in his Vita /Ethelwoldi, and in the Letter to the monks of 
Eynsham. 12 At this point, admittedly, it is difficult not to become trapped in a circular 
argument because, as Michael Lapidge explains in his study of /Ethelwold as scholar 
and teacher, an important part of our evidence for Winchester education and scholarship 
under /Ethelwold is what can be inferred from examining the work of his pupils and in 
this context /Elfric becomes one of the major sources of information. 13 However, what 
I am interested in at this point is Winchester's tradition of colloquy-writing, and here 
we are fortunate in having some reliable evidence which is independent of /Elfric. 

The pedagogical use of a predetermined dialogue was a well-established tradition 
in classical times and was exploited throughout the early Middle Ages, not least by 
the Carolingians, from whom the English monastic reform inherited so much, so that 
in using it to a limited extent in the Grammar itself and in a highly developed form in 
the Colloquy, /Elfric was working within the mainstream educational tradition. 14 More 
specifically, there are two dialogue poems, called by Michael Lapidge the Altercatio 
magistri et discipuli and the Responsio discipuli, which seem to have been composed 
at Winchester, either in /Ethelwold's school, or very soon after his death. 15 Admittedly 
they are much more recherche than /Elfric's Colloquy, but they show that /Elfric came 
from an educational milieu which not only used Latin dialogues between master and 
pupil, but also produced its own elaborate versions of this scholastic genre. In this 
respect, then, /Elfric stands with the Winchester tradition, and we may suppose that 
his compulsion to teach, his high standards of scholarship, and his use (where 
necessary) of the vernacular, owes a great deal to /Ethelwold's influence. /Ethelwold's 
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own skills in Latin are well attested by his extant writings; his willingness to use Old 
English is explained by him in his vernacular account of the monastic reform and is 
commented on in the Vita Aithelwoldi, a detail retained by /Elfric in his abridgement; 
it is also demonstrated in his translation of the Benedictine Rule; and his exacting, not 
to say formidable, standards as a teacher are praised on more than one occasion by 
another of his pupils, Wulfstan the Cantor. 16 

Yet there were respects in which /Elfric asserted his independence, 
theologically, for example, in taking his own line on the narratives of the assumption 
of the Virgin and the stories of St George and St Thomas, and stylistically in rejecting 
outright Tithe I wold's propensity for ostentatious and obscure vocabulary, the style of 
writing which we call hermeneutic. 17 Since the style was immensely popular in 
scholarly Reform circles in /Elfric's lifetime, his avoidance of it must be seen as 
deliberate, and in the study of the Colloquy - a text which is all the more effective 
pedagogically for its stylistic restraint - signs of the hermeneutic style may be taken 
as evidence that the text has been adapted from what /Elfric originally wrote, as is the 
case with the exordium to the Tiberius version, where the density of hermeneutic 
phrasing and lexis is stylistically and pedagogically at odds with what has come 
before. This passage, which is set off in the manuscript, thus signalling some kind of 
distinction from the main body of the text, is as follows: 

O, probi pueri et uenusti mathites, uos hortatur uester eruditor ut 
pareatis diuinis disciplinis et obseruetis uosmet eleganter ubique 
locorum. Inceditis morigerate cum auscultaueritis ecclesie 
campanas, et ingrcdimini in orationem, et inclinate suppliciter ad 
almas aras, et state disciplinabiliter, et concinite unanimiter, et 
interuenite pro uestris erratibus, et egredimini sine scurrilitate in 
claustrum uel in gimnasium. 18 

[O good boys and pleasant scholars, your teacher exhorts you to 
obey the divine precepts and everywhere behave yourselves 
decorously. Go in an orderly fashion when you hear the bells of 
the church, and enter into [the house of] prayer and bow towards 
the holy altars in the manner of a supplicant, and stand in a 
disciplined way, and sing in unison, and pray for your sins, and 
go out into the cloisters or into the schoolroom without playing 
the fool.] 

Garmonsway questioned the authenticity of the exordium on the grounds that 
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'such general remarks on conduct could well have been added by any one wishing to 
enlarge on the Benedictine Rule'. 19 Lapidge suggested that the exordium was written 
by yElfric’s pupil /Elfric Bata, who demonstrates elsewhere his penchant for 
hermeneutic vocabulary. 20 He cites three hermeneutic words in the passage: 
disciplinahiliter, morigerate , and mathites ; disciplinabiliter being one of those adverbs 
in -iter which is characteristic of this style, morigerate being comparable with yElfric 
Bata's hermeneutic morigeranter, and mathites being a grecism, which is also a 
characteristic of hermeneutic vocabulary. Lendinara added to the evidence by drawing 
attention to gimnasium as a grecism and unanimiter as a further -iter adverb. 21 More 
recently, David Porter has added eleganter and suppliciter as evidence in support of his 
convincing argument that klfric Bata was indeed the author of these lines. 22 But even 
when all of these examples are taken into account, they do not give us the full 
measure of the density of the hermeneutic style at this point and thus of the dramatic 
change in the nature of the text. We need also to take note of auditor, a post-classical 
coinage which conflicts with the Colloquy's magister, inceditis, a verb meaning in 
classical Latin 'to go at a measured pace' or (in military contexts) 'to advance, march, 
triumph over', but here meaning simply 'go 1 , in conflict with the Colloquy's 
straightforward exire, used in lines 23 and 269 in the forms exeo and exiui\ 
auscultaueritis, an antiquarian word conflicting in the Colloquy with ^lfric's choice of 
the basic verb audire; and concinite, which conflicts with the Colloquy's frequent and 
exclusive use of cantare. We may also add aras , 'altars'. Altars are not referred to 
elsewhere in the Colloquy, but the usual ecclesiastical Latin term was altare, which is 
what /Elfric uses in his Second Latin Letter to Wulfstan. 23 Auscultare, ara , and 
concinire are more frequent in verse than in prose (by contrast with the 'normal' prose 
words identified here as 2Elfric's alternatives), a feature of lexical choice which also 
contributes to the precious quality of the style, and there is an echo of verse-form in 
'eleganter ubique locorum', which is a metrically perfect end to a hexameter. 24 The 
exordium gives a stylistic jolt to the reader in being at odds with 2Elfric's carefully 
cultivated plain Latin style, here and elsewhere; more immediately, it is a change of 
style and lexis which makes no sense in the context of the Colloquy's linguistically 
self-referential pedagogy, carefully sustained within the single text and within the 
instructional sequence to which we must assume it belongs. 

Equally, the Old English gloss was not part of jElfric's pedagogic plan. It is 
true that Ailfric frequently used English as a didactic medium and that his role-model 
/Ethclwold found it a pleasure 'adolescentes et iuuenes semper docere, et Latinos libros 
Anglice eis soluere, et regulas grammaticae artis ac metricae rationis tradere, et 
iocundis alloquiis ad meliora hortari’, 'to teach young men and the more mature 
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students, translating Latin texts into English for them, passing on the rules of 
grammar and metric, and encouraging them to do better by cheerful words', 25 but 
neither of them makes texts accessible by interlinear vernacular glossing or even by a 
strict verbatim method of translating. In any case, Tilfric would have seen the 
glossing of the Colloquy as a completely pointless exercise, since it was designed for 
practising the speaking of Latin after one had worked through the Grammar and 
Glossary, where the English meanings of most of the words are already given. There 
is in fact no room for doubt: it was pointed out by Schroder at an early stage that the 
English equivalents in the Colloquy gloss do not always agree with those of the 
Glossary and Grammar, 26 and although the brevity of the text and the nature of its 
vocabulary means that it cannot properly be assessed for the incidence of 'Winchester 
words', such analysis as one can make points away from yElfric rather than towards 
him. 27 Finally, we need to remember that the gloss is virtually complete and covers 
those parts of the text which must be seen as non-authorial augmentations, including 
the whole of the exordium and the extended list of fish names which, if original, 
would have been in the accusative as objects of the unspoken verb capio, but which 
have retained the nominative forms that they had in the glossary from which they have 
evidently been drawn. 28 Porter has argued with conviction that the interpolations were 
all made by /Elfric Bata and that it was he who then made the interlinear translation, 
which means that these features of the text almost certainly originated in Canterbury, 
where he seems to have had a colourful career. 29 

We can thus see that 451fric's Colloquy was not necessarily transmitted 
textually in the form he intended. The manuscript contexts likewise provide us with 
further indications that Ailfric's intentions were thwarted. If it was to have formed a 
pedagogical set with the Grammar and Glossary, as common sense and vocabulary 
evidence suggest, then it has to be said that the manuscripts do not perpetuate this, 
nor do they indicate that this colloquy as written was much used at all, for the 
CoUoauy survives in only three manuscripts: the Tiberius version which we have 
been examining, the closest to Tilfric's original but modified somewhat, probably by 
yElfric Bata (s. xi med.); a now incomplete Latin-only version in a dismembered 
manuscript divided between London and Antwerp, which has been modified a little 
more, perhaps by 4ilfric Bata as Porter has argued, 30 and which displays some scattered 
features of the hermeneutic style (s. xi in., xi 1 ); and the greatly augmented Latin-only 
version now in St John's College Oxford, in which Tilfric Bata explicitly claims a 
hand (s. xi in.). 31 By contrast, there are fourteen manuscript witnesses to the Grammar 
and seven to the Glossary, which always occurs in conjunction with the Grammar? 2 
The dates of these manuscripts are all eleventh-century, most usually from the first 
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half, except for an abbreviated version of the Grammar from c.1200 (Cambridge, 
Trinity College R. 9. 17 (819)) and a thirteenth-century copy of the Grammar and 
Glossary in Worcester Cathedral Library (F. 174) written in the 'tremulous hand'. 33 As 
far as one can tell, the Grammar and Glossary , which quickly achieved a degree of 
popularity, sometimes circulated as free-standing items; in other cases they are 
associated with a grammatical dialogue, but it is a telling fact that this dialogue (in 
Durham, Cathedral Library, MS B III 32 [s. xi 1 ], British Library, MS Harley 107 [s. 
xi med.], and British Library, MS Cotton Faustina A. x [s. xi^]), is not /Elfric's 
Colloquy but a question and answer routine on the declensions. 34 The only manuscript 
which has any claim to be an exception to this pattern of transmission is the version 
in St John's College, MS 154, but this is a peculiar case which only serves to 
emphasize the point I am making, for although the Grammar and Glossary appear here 
together and are followed - but not quite directly - by y4ilfric's Colloquy, it is the 
Colloquy as substantially rewritten by /Elfric Bata, and this rewritten version stands in 
the manuscript as one of a collection of rather esoteric colloquies otherwise wholly by 
Ailfric Bata. 35 Internally, the nature of /LItrie's Colloquy is changed through the nature 
and extent of the augmentations, and contextually it is redefined, despite its 
juxtaposition with the Grammar and Glossary, as being part of a collection of learned 
texts, which its original author did not intend it to be. 

In composing the Colloquy ^Elfric had a clear purpose in mind, which he 
carried out with the linguistic awareness and imaginative sensitivity that we have 
come to recognize as characteristic. But just as characteristic, and just as important in 
understanding him, is the extent to which he was prepared to follow his own didactic 
standards, in this case avoiding the hermeneutic style, which would have displayed his 
own knowledge but done little to meet the immediate practical needs of his pupils. 
The colloquy need not be an abstruse exercise, as /Llfric shows but, to quote Michael 
Lapidge, 'Most often, as in the case of the colloquies of llfric Bata, [it] becomes a 
showpiece of excessively obscure vocabulary'. 36 Perhaps this accounts for what seems 
to be the relative unpopularity of /Flfric's Colloquy and the urge to 'improve' it, in the 
Tiberius manuscript, more extensively in the Antwerp / London mansucript, and far 
more drastically in the St John's College manuscript. /Elfric wrote for the real needs 
of his immediate audience, but in consequence failed to meet the requirements of the 
indirect audience, that is to say, other Latin scholars, who at this date saw the written 
colloquy as a means of displaying their own learning. It is in any case striking, with 
the Colloquy as with so much else he wrote, that Tilfric's characteristically clear and 
independent intentions soon came to be over-ridden by those who did not share his 
ideals. 
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NOTES 

1 Quotations and line references will be from the edition by G. N. Garmonsway, 
JElfric's Colloquy, 2nd edn (London: Methuen, 1947). The other versions, which differ 
from MS C (the Cotton Tiberius MS) and from each other, are: Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, MS M. 16. 2 (earlier numberings 32, 47 and 68), fols 18r-19v + London. British 
Library, Additional MS 32246, fols 16v-17v (MSS R, + R,); and Oxford, St John's College, 
MS 154, fols 204r-215r (not 22 lv as given by Garmonsway, p. 1) (MS J). The Antwerp 
part of the text in the Antwerp/London MS, which ends imperfectly at utimini, 
corresponding to line 184 in Garmonsway's edition of the Tiberius text, has been edited by 
Max Forster, 'Die altenglisch Glossenhandschrift Plantinus 32 (Antwerpen) und Additional 
32246 (London) 1 , Anglia, 41 (1917), 94-161 (pp. 147-52); the unedited part of the text in 
the London MS follows on directly and continues to ecclesiam, corresponding to line 269 
in Garmonsway's edition. MS J has been edited by W. H. Stevenson, Early Scholastic 
Colloquies (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 75-101. 

2 On the social debate, see in particular Earl R. Anderson, 'Social Idealism in /Elfric's 
Colloquy 1 , Anglo-Saxon England, 3 (1974), 153-62. Anderson also comments on the 
Colloquy's portrayal of monastic life. 

3 Clemoes dates their production to the period 992-1002: P. A. M. Clemoes, 'The 
Chronology of /Elfric's Works', in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in some Aspects of their 
History and Culture presented to Bruce Dickins, ed. by Peter Clemoes (London: Bowes and 
Bowes, 1959), pp. 212-47 (p. 244). The Grammar and Glossary are edited by Julius Zupitza, 
ALlfrics Grammatik und Glossar (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1880), reprinted 
with a preface by Helmut Gneuss (Berlin, Zurich, Dublin: Weidmannsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. Max Niehans, 1966). 

4 See pp. 213-17 of Zupitza's edition. Loquor is used as an example on pp. 122, 247 
and 250, illustrating, sometimes more than once, loquor itself, loquens, locutus/Ioquutus, 
loquuturus. 

5 Milfric's use of etymologies', Anglo-Saxon England, 17 (1988), 35-44. 

6 Ailfrics Grammatik und Glossar, p. 2. 

7 The translation is from /Elfric’s Prefaces, ed. by Jonathan Wilcox (Durham: 
University of Durham, 1995), p. 130. 

8 The Rule of St Benedict: The Abingdon Copy, ed. by John Chamberlin (Toronto: 
The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1982), p. 53. The codex containing this 
Rule, now MS 57 in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is known to have been at 
Abingdon early in the eleventh century. This was the monastery reformed by Aithelwold 
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before he became Bishop of Winchester in November 963. The English translation which 
follows is my own. 

9 ZEifrics Grammatik und Glossar, pp. 2-3. 

On the dating, see note 3 above. The foundation (or refoundation) of Ceme Abbas 
is discussed by Barbara Yorke, VEthelmaer: the Foundation of the Abbey at Ceme and the 
Politics of the Tenth Century', in The Ceme Abbey Millennium Lectures, ed. by Katherine 
Barker (Ceme Abbas: The Ceme Abbey Millennium Committee, 1988), pp. 15-25 (pp.22- 
24). 

11 /Elfrics Grammatik und Glossar , p. I, with the English translation of Wilcox, 
/Elfric's Prefaces, p. 130. 

12 /Elfric's Catholic Homilies. The First Series: Text, ed. by Peter Clemoes, Early 
English Text Society, ss 17 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), p. 175; '/Elfric's Vita 
S. /Ethelwoldi ', in Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St /Ethelwold , ed. by Michael 
Lapidge and Michael Winterbottom (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), p. 71; '/Elfrici 
abbatis epistula ad monachos Egneshamnenses directa 1 , ed. by H. Nocent, in 
Consuetudinum saeculi X/XI/XU monumenta non-Cluniacensia, ed. by K. Hall.inger, Corpus 
Consuetudinum Monasticarum, 7.3 (Siegburg: Schmitt, 1984), p. 155. 

13 Michael Lapidge, '/Ethelwold as Scholar and Teacher', in Bishop /Ethelwold: His 
Career and Influence, ed. by Barbara Yorke (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1988), pp. 88-117. 

14 There is an extensive literature for the classical and late antique period. For studies 
with a Carolingian and Anglo-Saxon focus, see: G. N. Garmonsway, 'The Development of 
the Colloquy', in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in some Aspects of their History and Culture, 
pp. 248-61; Vivien Law, 'The Study of Grammar', in Carolingian Culture: Emulation and 
Innovation, ed. by Rosamond McKitterick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1994), pp. 88-110; Latin Colloquies from Pre-Conquest Britain, ed. by Scott Gwara 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1996), pp. 10-16. 

15 Michael Lapidge, 'Three Latin poems from /Ethelwold's school at Winchester', 
Anglo-Saxon England, 1 (1972), 85-137. The other poem in this group of three edited by 
Lapidge, the Carmen de libero arbitrio, is not relevant to the present discussion. 

16 For a detailed survey of the evidence, see Lapidge, '/Ethelwold as Scholar and 
Teacher'. See also pp. 145-46 and note 25 below. 

17 For an overview of /Elfric's theological independence, including discussion of his 
treatment of the Virgin and St Thomas, see Joyce Hill, 'Reform and Resistance: Preaching 
Styles in Late Anglo-Saxon England', in De Thomelie au sermon: histoire de la predication 
medievale, ed. by Jacqueline Hamesse and Xavier Hermand (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut 
d'Etudes Medievales de l'Universite Catholique de Louvain, 1993), pp. 15-46. On St 
George, see Joyce Hill, 'Elfric, Gelasius and St George', Mediaevalia, 11 (1989 for 1985), 
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1-17. For discussion of Latin style, see Michael Lapidge, 'The hermeneutic style in tenth- 
century Anglo-Latin literature’, Anglo-Saxon England, 4 (1975), 67-111, and the further 
comments and examples in ' Three Latin Poems'. 

'* Lines 308-315 in Garmonsway's edition. The following translation is my own. 

19 /Elfric's Colloquy, p. 7. 

20 'The hermeneutic style', p. 98. 

21 Patrizia Lendinara, 'll Colloquio di /Elfric e il Colloquio di /Elfric Bata', in 'Feor 
ond neah': scritti di filologia germanica in memoria di Augusta Scafpdi Abbate, Annali 
della facolta di lettere e filosofia dell'Universita di Palermo: Studie e richerche, 3, ed. by 
Patrizia Lendinara and Lucio Melazzo (Palermo: University of Palermo, 1983), pp. 173-249 
(p. 210). Lendinara also lists duriter but this occurs at line 307 of Garmonsway's edition 
and is not within the exordium, which she correctly specifies as being lines 308-15. 

22 David W. Porter, VElfric's Colloquy and yEIfric Bata', Neophilologus, 80 (1996), 
639-60 (p. 643). 

22 Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfrics , ed. by Bernhard Fehr, Bibliothek der angelsachsischen 
Prosa, IX (Hamburg: Grand, 1914), reissued with a supplement to the introduction by Peter 
Clentoes (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1964), p. 61. 

24 On the words cited, see A Latin Dictionary, ed. by Carlton T. Lewis and Charles 
Short (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1879) and Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British 
Sources, ed. by R. E. Latham, D. H. Howlett, and others (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1975- ) (now extending to G). I am grateful to Dr Andy Orchard of Emmanuel College 
Cambridge for the observations on metre and poetic lexis. 

25 Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St ZEthelwold, pp. 46-49 (Latin and Old 
English). Although yElfric's version of the vita is heavily abbreviated, it is indicative of 
the evident importance of this detail for TEthelwold's pupils and no doubt also its 
significance for /Elfric in particular that he retained the reference to /Ethelwold teaching in 
the vernacular, except that the libros are not defined as latinos (although the implication 
that they are Latin books is clear enough), and there is no reference to his teaching of the 
rules of grammar and metre (p. 77, Ailfric's chapter 20 drawing at this point on Wulfstan's 
chapter 31). 

26 E. Schroder, 'Colloquium TElfrici', Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche 
Literatur, 41 (1897), 283-90 (p. 289), although note Garmonsway's caveats, /Elfric's 
Colloquy, pp. 9-10. By contrast, Lendinara, 'll Colloquio di /Elfric', drew attention to the 
large number of Old English words that the Grammar, Glossary and Colloquy have in 
common, which led her to think that there was common authorship. On the other hand, 
there would inevitably be a very high level of correspondence in such systematic contexts 
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simply by virtue of the lexical choices available. Thus, in these circumstances difference 
carries more weight than identity. 

27 Walter Hofstetter, Winchester und der spdtaltenglische Sprachgebrauch: 
Untersuchungen zur geographischen und zeitlichen Verbreitung altenglischer Synonyme, 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Englishen Philologie, 14 (Munich: Fink, 1987), where the 
evidence of the Colloquy is presented on p. 211. The framework of Hofstetter's argument, 
but inevitably without a full presentation of the primary evidence, is to be found in Walter 
Hofstetter, 'Winchester and the standardization of Old English vocabulary 1 , Anglo-Saxon 
England, 17 (1988), 139-61. On Winchester vocabulary, see also Helmus Gneuss, 'The 
origin of standard Old English and /Fthelwold's school at Winchester', Anglo-Saxon 
England, 1 (1972), 63-83. The syntax has no evidential value, since the Old English, in 
being a verbatim interlinear gloss, follows the Latin. 

28 At line 105 the master asks the 'fisherman 1 : 'Quid capis in mare?', 'What do you 
catch in the sea?', to which the reply is: 'Aileces et isicios, delfinos et sturias, ostreas et 
cancros, musculas, tomiculi, neptigalli, platesia et platissa et polipodes et similia' (lines 
106-8) 'Herrings and salmon, porpoises and sturgeon, oysters and crabs, mussels, winkles, 
cockles, plaice and flounders and lobsters and suchlike'. The nominative forms are 
tomiculi, neptigalli, platesia and platissa, the last two being doubly anomalous in being 
singular. These irregularities were first noted by Julius Zupitza, 'Die urspriingliche Gestalt 
von /Fifties Colloquium', Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, 31 (1887), 32-45 (p. 38). 

29 '/Elfric's Colloquy and /Elfric Bata'. /Elfric Bata's pedagogical techniques are 
discussed by Porter, 'The Latin Syllabus in Anglo-Saxon Monastic Schools', 
Ncophilologus, 78 (1994), 463-82 and by Gwara in Latin Colloquies. Nicholas Brooks, 
The Early History of the Church of Canterbury (Leicester: Leicester University Press, 
1984), p. 266, summarises the tantalizing information we have about Ailfric Bata (if this is 
the same man). The Canterbury origin of Cotton Tiberius A iii is established with far more 
certainty than hitherto by Helmus Gneuss, 'Origin and Provenance of Anglo-Saxons 
Manuscripts: the Case of Cotton Tiberius A.Ill', in Of the Making of Books: Medieval 
Manuscripts, their Scribes and Readers. Essays presented to M. B. Parkes, ed. by P. R. 
Robinson and Rivkah Zim (Aldershot: Scolar Press, 1997), pp. 13-48. 

30 '/Flfric's Colloquy and Ailfric Bata'. 

31 See note 1 above for the details of these manuscripts and the published texts. 

32 Details of the manuscripts are given by Gneuss on pp. iv-vii of his preface to 
Zupitza's edition of ZElfrics Grammatik und Glossar. Several of the manuscript witnesses to 
the Grammar are so fragmentary that we have no idea whether the Glossary was included in 
them as a companion text. 
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33 The treatment of the Grammar and Glossary in this manuscript is discussed by 
Christine Franzen, The Tremulous Hand of Worcester: A Study of Old English in the 
Thirteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), particularly in ch. 3. 

14 For further comment on these manuscripts, see N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts 
containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), arts. 107B, 227 and 154 
respectively. For an extended example of the importance of the dialogue in the teaching of 
Latin grammar in the early years of the eleventh century, see Martha Bayless, 'Beatus quid 
est and the Study of Grammar in Late Anglo-Saxon England', Historiographia Linguistica, 
20 (1993), 67-110. 

35 First edited by Stevenson, Early Scholastic Colloquies, and more recently by 
Gwara, Latin Colloquies. 

36 'Three Latin Poems', p. 98. 
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On the second of August, 1446, William Revetour, chantry chaplain of the civic 
chapel of St William on Ousebridge, made his will taking panicular care of the 
younger generation of his immediate family - the children of John and Alice 
Haryngton. On 11 August, realising that he was indeed dying, he added a codicil 
providing, among other additions, special bequests to his god-daughter, Isabel Bolton, 
and her brother and sister, the unmarried children of John Bolton. On 3 September the 
will was probated and a week later, on 3 September, his sister, Alice Haryngton, 
arrived in York to take up her duties as one of the executrices of her brother's will. 

Revetour's will has long been known since excerpts of it were published by 
James Raine in volume 2 of Testamenta Eboracencia in 1855.' Raine's note to the 
will indicates particular excitement about the references it contains to plays. He was 
writing thirty years before the publication of the York Cycle by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith 2 and the only Yorkshire plays known to him were the 'Towneley Mysteries' 
published by the Surtees Society in 1836. 3 Raine speculates about Revetour's possible 
authorship of the two plays in his possession - the Creed Play and a play on St James 
- and prints a very truncated version of the will concentrating on the personal library 
that Revetour left behind him. Seventeen years later, still before the publication of the 
York Cycle , Robert Skaife published most of the documents surviving in London and 
York concerning the Corpus Christi Guild. In the biographical note to Revetour's first 
appearance in that volume, Skaife wrote, 'A chantry priest in the chapel of St- 
William-on-Ouse-bridge, a man of great taste and accomplishments, and the author, it 
is supposed, of one, or more, of those religious dramas, or miracle plays, for which 
the city of York was then celebrated'. 4 1 discussed Revetour's bequest of the Creed Play 
to the Corpus Christi Guild and the subsequent activities of John Fox, one of his 
executors, to ensure the play was performed regularly as one of the first fruits of my 
research in the dramatic records of York. 5 

Recently, I have returned to the question of William Revetour's possible 
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involvement in the play making of York in the early fifteenth century and, in the 
course of my research, I rediscovered his will. The complete will is a fascinating 
social document providing us with a window through which we can see the life and 
relationships of one man in York in the early fifteenth century. Revetour is the only 
individual whose name we know to have a specific concern with play texts in York. In 
1376, William de Thorp rather casually leaves 'libros meos de ludis' to Richard db 
Yedingham if he wants them, 6 but there is no hint of what these plays were. Revetour 
was in a particularly strategic position to be part of the process of revision as chaplain 
in the civic chapel, deputy town clerk and friend and advisor, as his will shows, to 
several powerful mayors in the key period between 1415 and 1433 when a substantial 
revision of the Corpus Christi Play was undertaken. 7 

The facts that we know of Revetour's life are quickly given. His father Roger 
Morbel was a nailer from Swynton. 8 William was made free of the City of York 
1419-20'per patres 1 as'Willelmus Revetour, clericus, fil. Rogeri Morbell, revetour'. 9 
On 17 May, 1421, he was ordained acolyte by Archbishop Bowet 10 and joined the 
Corpus Christi Guild in 1423-24." The next mention of Revetour in the records is on 
11 July of the same year, when he is named as witness to a will of Nicholas 
Worthill. 12 He is identified as 'sub-clericus camere' which Skaife translates as 'deputy 
town clerk' 13 and Percy as 'deputy clerk of the chamber'. At this time, Roger Burton, 
whom Barrie Dobson refers to as 'the most active holder of that office in the fifteenth 
century', 14 was common clerk. On 10 August, 1428, Revetour's patron, Nicholas 
Blackburn, the elder, 15 appointed him permanent chaplain of the memorial chantry of 
Richard Toller in St William's Chapel, Ousebridge, a position that brought Revetour 
an additional annual income of six marks. 16 Three and a half years later, on 20 
February 1432, Blackburn named him executor of his will adding in the English 
codicil, 'I Wyte Vnto William Revetour Preeste for hys gude labour yat he has done 
and bus do aboute me'. 17 Over the next year he was involved as executor and 
beneficiary of two more wills in the Blackburn family 18 and a land transaction that 
involved Margaret Bolton, 19 married daughter of John Bolton. In 1440-41, he served 
one term as the Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild and during that year many of his 
circle named in the will became members of the Guild. 20 No records of special 
activities survive from this year until the year of his death five years later. 

What follows is an annotated edition of the will. 21 Thanks to the assiduous 
labours of the record keepers of York, one of whom was Revetour himself, and the 
equally assiduous antiquarians and scholars of the last two centuries, it has been 
possible to identify almost all the people named in the will. The one major lacuna in 
the notations is the identification of Revetour's immediate family. Neither his sister. 
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Alice Harygnton, nor any of the Haryngton children named in the will appear in the 
records. Two John Haryngtons, however, do appear in the records for the right period. 
One is John Haryngton, mercer, made free in 1416-17 22 three years before Revetour 
himself. No other reference to this Haryngton appears in the records. If he were 
Revetour's brother-in-law and living in York, one would have expected that he and his 
wife would have joined the Corpus Christi Guild especially in the year William was 
Keeper and seems to have encouraged many in his circle into becoming members. The 
second John Haryngton is the son of Sir Thomas Haryngton of Hornby in Lancashire 
whose Yorkshire seat was at Brierly in the West Riding not far from Swynton. 23 
Minstrels of both father and son are paid by the York chamberlains in this period. 24 
This John died with his father at the battle of Wakefield in 1460. Raine prints the will 
of Sir Thomas and, in his notes, names John's wife as Maud, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Clifford. 25 A later John Haryngton, who was related to the Haryngton's of 
Brierly, became York city clerk at the request of Richard III in 1484. 26 It seems likely, 
therefore, that Revetour's sister's family did not live in York. Alice arrived to take up 
her duties as co-executrice seven days after Revetour's death arguing that she lived a 
two- or three-day journey from the city. Given the relative wealth displayed by the 
will and the other connections among the Revetour circle into the landed gentry, it is 
possible that Revetour's brother-in-law was connected with the Haryngtons of Brierly 
and lived in the West Riding. He may or may not be the John Haryngton made free in 
1416-17. The will reveals Revetour to be a man of considerable substance and 
possessions not only in books but in clothes and furniture. His interest in several of 
the religious houses in York and its suburbs is clear as is his concern for the support 
of the chantry priests and other lesser religious who did daily service in the many 
chantries of the city. The circle of friends and relatives that emerges from the will was 
extensive and included not only his fellow priests but many of the most powerful 
citizens of York in this period. His concern for the younger members of his family 
and the families of his friends and patrons whom he remembered with specific and 
useful gifts, shows a man who valued human relationships. 
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NOTES 

1 Testamenta Eboracensia, II, ed. by James Raine, Surtees Society, 30 (Durham: 
Andrews; London: Whittaker, 1855), pp. 116-18. 

2 York Plays, ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885). 

3 The Towneley Mysteries, ed. by James Gordon and Joseph Hunter, Surtees Society, 
3 (London: J. B. Nichols & Son, 1836). 

4 The Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi, ed. by Robert Skaife, Surtees Society, 
57 (London: Whittaker, 1872), pp. 23-24. 

5 Alexandra F. Johnston, 'The Plays of the Religious Guilds of York - the Creed Play 
and the Pater Noster Play 1 , Speculum, 50 (1975), 55-90. 

6 Records of Early English Drama: York, ed. by Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret 
Rogerson, 2 vols (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1979) I, 3. (Hereafter REED.) 

7 See The York Plays, ed. by Richard Beadle (London: Arnold, 1982) p. 27 and Peter 
Meredith, 'The Ordo Paginarum and the Development of the York Tilemakers' Pageant,' 
Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 11, 1980. For the documentary evidence for revision see 
REED, I, 16-55. 

8 Register of the Freemen of the City of York, ed. by Francis Collins, Surtees 
Society, 96 (London: Whittaker, 1897) p. 81. There are three Swyntons in Yorkshire - one 
near Malton, one near Masham both in the North Riding and one in the West Riding near 
Rotherham. Since Morbel was a nailer, it is reasonable to suggest that the family came 
from the West Riding Swynton where there were substantial deposits of iron. 

9 Collins, p. 130. Most of the documents cited are dated by regnal year or from a 
feast day in one calendar year to the same feast day in a subsequent year. In most cases, 
therefore, the documents cover more than one calendar year. Unless a more precise date 
(such as a feast day) is provided for an event, it is impossible to be more specific and the 
double years are given. 

10 Skaife, p. 24. 

' 1 Skaife, p. 23. 

12 York Memorandum Book, BIY, ed. by Joyce W. Percy, Surtees Society, 186 
(Gateshead: Northumberland Press, 1973) p. 71. 

13 Skaife, p. 24. 

14 York City Chamberlains' Account Rolls 1396-1500, ed. by R. B. Dobson, Surtees 
Society, 192 (Gateshead: Northumberland Press, 1980) p. 11. Burton was clerk from 1415- 
36 (ibid). By 1442, John Shirwood was common clerk (ibid, p. 21). 

15 See footnote 14. 

16 York Memorandum Book, AIY, Pt II, ed. by Maud Sellers, Surtees Society, 125 
(Durham: Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1915 [for 1914]) pp. 134-35. 

17 Borthick Institute of Historical Research, Prob. Reg. 2, fol. 606v. Raine, p. 19. As 
late as 17 September 1436, Revetour was engaged with land owned by Blackburn in the 
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Fleshshambles (Percy, p. 113). 

18 See notes 13 and 26. 

19 See notes 39 and 65. 

20 Skaife, p. 37. 

21 Borthwick Institutue of Historical Research, Prob. Reg. 2, fols 137v-38v. 1 wish to 
express my gratitude to my colleague. Dr Abigail Ann Young, for her help in transcribing 
and translating this document, particularly the unusual probate formula. 1 would also like to 
thank Professor David Smith, Director of the Borthwick Institute, for granting permission 
for the publication of this document. 

22 Collins, p. 125. 

22 Elza Tiner, 'Patrons and Travelling Companies in York', REED Newsletter, 17 
(1992), 1-36 (p. 16). 

24 REED, I, 69-75. 

25 Raine, p. 251. 

26 Skaife, p. 99. 'Die senior members of the Haryngton family fought for Richard at 
Bosworth Field. The family was subsequently attainted and the estates passed to the 
Stanleys, earls of Derby: see W. H. Chippindall, Remains, A Sixteenth Century Survey and 
Year's Account of the Estates of Horby Castle, Lancashire, Chetham Society, 102 
(Manchester: Chetham Society, 1938), p. 1. 
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Kestamentum domini Wille/mi Reuetour capellani 
Ciuifatis Ebor' 

In dei nomine Amen Secundo die Augusti Anno domini Mille.vimo QuadringenfAtmo 
quadragesimo sexto Ego wille/mus Reuetonr de Ebor 1 capellanus compos merit A & 
sane memorie ordino facio ac scribo testamentum meum in hunc modum In primis do 
& lego ac commendo ammam meam deo omnipotent beatissimeque virgini marie ac 
sancte Anne matri eiusdem virginis et sancto Iohanni Aportolo & Euangeliste 
omn'ibusque sanctis & corpus meum sepeliendcw in ecclc.via parochialis sancti 
Iohannis Euangeliste ad finem Pontis vse in Ebor'. 1 Item lego fabrice eiusdem eccle.vie 
pro sepultura mea ibidem iij s. iiij d. Et cuilifoet cape/Zono dicte eccle.vie continue 
ib idem celebranti vj d. Et cuilibet capellano eccle.vie sancte Trin/tatis in Curia Regis 
in Ebor' ad specialter orandum pro animabu.v parentum meorum videlicet Rogeri 
Reuetowr 2 & Iohanne vxoris eius ac anima mea et animabus omnium fidelmm 
defunctorum vj d. Et clenco parochia/i ibidem iiij d. Et subclenco ij d. Item lego 
cuilibet capel/ano ecclerie sancte marie in Castelgate in Ebor' ad specialiter orandum 
pro animabus lohun/ris hamerton 3 quondam clerici Ebor' & Iohanne ac Margarate 
vxorum eiusdem & anima mea animabusque omnium fidel/um defunctorum vj d. Et 
clerico parochia/i ibidem iiij d. Et subclerico ij d. Item lego vj libris cere in duab/« 
candelis faciend/s ad comburendum circa corpus meum ad exequias & missam die 
sepulture mee quarum vnam volo remanere ad ardendnm in Capella sancti wille/mi 
super Pontem vse 4 coram domina no.vtra ibidem & alteram summo altari eccle.vie 
predich sancti Iohannis Euangeliste Item lego in expensA funeral ibus circa me 
faciendA per discrecionem executorum meorum xl s. Item lego iiijor ordinibw.v 


1 St John's Church at the end of Micklegate at the edge of Ousebridge was named as the 
fourth station for the Corpus Christi Play in 1454 (REED, I, 85) and rented by the then 
churchwarden, Thomas Tubbat (see note 38). This is the first of the 'station lists' surviving 
in the civic accounts. The station is described in 1399 as in approximately the same place 
'Quarto ad Skeldergatehend & Northstrethend' (REED, I, 11). 

2 Revetour's father was made free 1383-84 as 'Roger Morbell de Swynton, nay lor' 
(Collins, p. 81). 

3 John Hamerton, clerk, was made free in 1374-75 (Collins, p. 71). He is named as Clerk 
of the Chapel of St William in 1413 (Sellers, AIY, II, 39-40). 

4 St William's Chapel, Ousebridge, was the civic chapel located on the bridge itself 
adjacent to the Council Chamber where the mayor and aldermen (the ruling oligarchy of 
twelve) met frequently with the Twenty-four (a body made up almost exclusively of ex¬ 
sheriffs). As chaplain of St William's Chapel, Revetour had daily contact with the members 
of the civic government even when he was not serving as Deputy City Clerk. 
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ffratrorum mendicanc/ww Ebor' xx s. equis porc/onib/« diuidendav 7 It em lego ad 
distribuendww pauperib/« in lez Masendieux 6 in Ebor' & suburb(7;w.v eiusdem & 
leprosA xx s. Et tribw^ Reclusis Ebor' iij s. eque diuidendas Item lego cuil/6et 
canonico cape//ano domus sancti Andree in suburb/.v Ebor' vj d. 7 Et cuih'/aet aim 
canonico non cape/Zano d/cte domus iiij d. Item lego cuil/Ztet monial/ domus sancti 
Clementis in suburbs Ebor 1 vj d. 8 Item lego fabrice eccle.vic Cathedra//.? beati Petri 
Ebor' x s. 9 Et Gilde sancti chr/.vtofori Ebor' iij s. iiij d. 10 Et fabrice domus sancti 
Antonij in Ebor' iij s. iiij d." Item lego fabrice feretri corporis chrisfi Ebor' vnum 
Goblet argent/ 12 Item lego duobwx capella/tis ydoneis & honcst/.v videlicet vni eor um 
ad celebrandnw in ecclesia parochiali sancti Ioha/mis Euangeliste predicta et alteri in 
predicta Capella sancti wille/mi pro anima mea & animabus suprad/ctis necnon pro 

5 All four orders had major houses in York. The Augustinian friary, famous for its library 
(The Friars' Libraries, ed. by K. W. Humphreys, Corpus of British Medieval Library 
Catalogues [London: The British Library, 1990]), stood on the north bank of the Ouse 
between the later site of the Guildhall and St Leonard's Hospital in Lendal. This friary, 
along with its neighbour St Leonard's, rented the ninth station (located very close to their 
front gate) for the Corpus Christi Play in 1454, the same year as Thomas Tubbat rented 
station four (see notes 1 and 38, REED, 1, 85). The Dominican Friary stood across the Ouse 
just north of Toft Green. The Franciscan house was on the north bank of the Ouse beyond 
Ousebridge near the Castle while the Carmelite house stood not far from the Mercer's Hall 
off Fossgate. 

6 There were many 'maisondieus' in York including one on Ousebridge. See B. P. 
Johnson, 'The Gilds of York' in The Noble City of York, ed. by Alberic Stacpole and others 
(York: Cerialis Press, 1972) p. 492. 

7 The Gilbertine Priory of St Anthony stood just outside the walls to the south of the 
Castle on the bank of the Ouse. It was founded in 1202 to provide chaplains for the nunnery 
of St Clements across the river. Alberic Stacpole, 'The Monastic and Religious Orders in 
York, 606-1540' in Stacpole and others, p. 644. 

* The Benedictine convent of St Clements was south of the city just outside the 
Skeldergate postern. 

9 The Minster. 

10 The Guild of St Christopher with whom the Guild of St George subsequently merged had 
entered into an agreement in 1445 (the year before this will) to share the cost of rebuilding 
the Guildhall in Coneystreet beside the Augustinian Friary (An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in the City of York, V, The Central Area ([London]: Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, 1981, p. 77). 

11 St Anthony's Hall, now the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research, is located on 
Aldwark facing Peasholme Green. It was under construction at the time this will was written 
(RCHM, p. 91). 

12 The shrine of Corpus Christi was carried in the annual procession by the Guild. At the 
time of this bequest, the guild did not have the splendid reliquary donated to the guild by 
Thomas de Spofforth in 1449 that became the central element of the procession (Skaife, p. 
14). Inventories of the guild subsequent to 1446 are published in REED , I, 631-48. 
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animab(« wille/mi Cokker & Alicie vxoris eius 13 Nicho/at Blackburn senioris & 
margarete vxoris eius 14 Iohannis Bolton nupcr marcatoris Ebor' 15 & animabw.s quibu.y 
teneor ac ani/nabu.v omnium fidelium defunctornm per vnum animnw integrum cito 
post decessum meum xiiij marca.v Item lego domino lohanm Naire cape//ano 16 iij s. 


13 Revetour was the executor of Alice Cokker's will and kept a legacy for Isabel Blackburn 
in trust for her. This included some silver and household goods. The acknowledgment of 
Revetour's position as trustee is recorded in the B/Y Memorandum Book (Percy, p. 103). 
Isabel Blackburn was daughter of Nicholas and Margaret Blackburn (see note 14). 

14 Nicholas Blackburn, the elder, was made free as 'Nicholas de Blakbum de Richemond' in 
1396-97 (Collins, p. 98). In 1405-06 he is referred to in the Patent Rolls as 'admirallus 
flotae navium regis ab ore Thamesis versus partes boriales' (Skaife, p. 16). He was mayor in 
1412 (Dobson, p. 209). He joined the Corpus Christi Guild in 1414-15 (Skaife, p. 16). 
Blackburn and his wife Margaret had five children - John who predeceased him, Nicholas, 
the younger, who was also mayor in 1429 (Dobson, p. 209), William, Isabel (see note 13) 
and Alice who married John Bolton (see note 15). The family were parishioners of All 
Saints North Street and contributed one of the most famous windows in the church with 
portraits of both Nicholases and their wives in the lowest row of panels (Peter Gibson, 'The 
Stained and Painted Glass of York' in Stacpole and others, p. 166). Nicholas, the elder, 
endowed at least three chantry chapels - one in St Anne's Chapel Fossbridge (Dobson, p. 
xxxvi) and two in the conventual church of the Friars Preacher (Percy, p. 155). He left 'my 
beste vestment, my best Missall, and my best chaleys' to the chantry on Fossbridge 
(Raine, p. 21). He also left four torches to the Corpus Christi Guild for the procession 
(REED, I, 52) and fifteen pounds recorded in the Obituary Rolls of the Guild for the year of 
his death (Skaife, p. 246). Revetour was executor of his will (Raine, p. 21). Margaret 
Blackburn died in 1435 and left Revetour a bowl and a chaffer that he passes on in this will 
(see notes 26 and 65). 

15 John Bolton, Nicholas Blackburn's son-in-law, was the son of John Bolton, mercer, 
who was mayor in 1410 (Dobson, p. 209). John, the younger, appears frequently in the 
records of the city in this period. He was one of the 'twenty-four' present at the sermon of 
Friar William Melton in 1426 and party to the decision (never acted upon, see Alexandra F. 
Johnston, 'The Procession and Play of Corpus Christi in York after 1426,' Leeds Studies in 
English, n.s. 7 (1973-74), pp. 55-62) to move the Corpus Christi Play to the Friday to 
allow a better celebration of the procession and subsequent mass on Corpus Christi Day 
itself (REED, I, 42-43). He was MP for the city 1428 (Raine, 18) and mayor in 1431-32 
(Dobson, p. 210). As mayor he acted for the city in the agreement between the city and the 
keepers of the Corpus Christi Guild to house the shrine in St William's Chapel (Ousebridge) 
and to have the right to carry the shrine (or arrange for it to be carried) in the procession 
(REED, I, 50-52). He and his wife Alice joined the Guild that year (Skaife, p. 30). Bolton 
died in 1445 and left all his effects to Alice and their unmarried children (Raine, p. 18). 
Revetour left bequests to three of the Bolton children, his god-daughter Isabel and her sister 
Agnes and a brother, John, in the codicil to this will (see notes 65 and 67). 

16 John Naire is named as Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild in three periods 1426-27 
(Skaife, p. 15), 1433-35 (p. 33) and 1442-45 (p. 41). He did not become a freeman of the 
city until 1449-50 (Collins, p. 169). 
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iiij d. Et domino Thome Smyth capeZZano 17 iij s. iiij d. Et domino Iohanni yoman 
capeZZano 18 iij s. iiij d. Et Iohanni Pacok cterico 19 xx d. Et domino Iohanni Belamy 20 
iij s. iiij d. Item lego Alicie Bolton seniori 21 vnum librum de oracione dom/nica & 
Stimulo conscience in Anglica tractatnm 22 Item lego Iohanni Swynton 23 xiij s. iiij d. 

17 The first mention of Sir Thomas Smith is his entry into the Corpus Christi Guild in 
1440-41, the year Revetour was Keeper (Skaife, p. 37). He was made free 1442-43 (Collins, 
p. 161); Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild 1445-46 and 1455-57 (Skaife, pp. 43, 54.) He 
rented a room in St William's Chapel 1442-43, (Dobson, p. 21); and was paid several years 
by the city as the chantry priest in the chantry chapel of Nicholas Blackburn on Fossbridge 
(Dobson, pp. 21, 23, 32) In 1455 he was left 10 marks in the will of John, Lord Scrope 
(Raine, p. 193). 

18 John Yoman was Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild 1451-53 (Skaife, p. 49) 

19 John Pacok, clerk, was made free 1424-25 (Collins, p. 136). He is mentioned twice as 
party to minor legal transactions in 1425 (Percy, p. 80) and in 1429 (Sellers, AIY, II, pp. 
183-84). 

20 John Belamy was made free 'per patres'as the son of 'Willelmi Belamy, cordwaner' 
1444-45 (Collins, p. 164). 

21 Alice Bolton was widow of John Bolton, the younger (see note 15). 

22 The new Manual Of Writings in the Middles Ages describes the 'Prick of Conscience' as 
'A long eschatological poem describing the wretchedness of man's nature and condition and 
expounding popular doctrine on the four last things - death, judgment, heaven and hell.' 
(Robert R. Raymo, 'Works of Religious and Philosophical Instruction', A Manual of 
Writings in Middle English, Vol. 7, ed. by A. E. Hartung (New Haven, Connecticut: The 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Science, 1986), p. 2268). It contains a prologue and 
seven parts in approximately 9,600 short lines in rhyming couplets. It has been 
misattributed to both Richard Rolle and Robert Grosseteste. The Yorkshire version is 
thought to date from 1350. There is a famous medieval window in All Saints North Street 
that depicts the last things and is known as the 'Prick of Conscience' window (Gibson, p. 
167). One of the most interesting aspects of Revetour's bequests of books is the number of 
vernacular versions of the scriptures, the creeds, prayers and devotional literature that he 
had in his possession. This is in sharp contrast to the two great libraries in York whose 
library lists survive - that of the Augustinian friary and St Mary's Abbey (see English 
Benedictine Libraries, ed. by R. Sharpe and others. Corpus of British Medieval Library 
Catalogues (London: The British Library, 1996), pp. 677-797) where there appear to have 
been no vernacular texts of biblical and devotional material. The friary had a copy of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (Humphreys, #285c) and six copies of St Bernard's Meditationes (# 
95d, #106t, #108a, #144a, #147f and #592b as well as a 'tabule super Bemardi cantica et 
meditacionum' #250b). Both the friary and St Mary's had a considerable amount of the 
writings of St Bernard on the life of the Virgin. All this material appears to have been in 
Latin. 

23 Only two John Swyntons appear in the York records for this period. One, a girdler, was 
made free 1394-95 (Collins, p. 95) who would have been an old man by 1446 and the 
second, a fishmonger, was made free in 1407-08 (Collins, p. 111). It is unlikely that either 
of these men are the legatee. Revetour's family came from Swynton (see endnote 8). Given 
William's concern for the younger members of his family and the additional items of 
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et vna m togam nigram penulatam cum Agnis nigr/.s Et vxori eius vj s. viij d. Item 
lego Iohanni Haryngton 24 duodecim cocliar/a argent/ signata cum I et H/ et vnam 
togam blodiam meam optimum Et alicie vxori eius sorori mee vnum Ouche auri cum 
quadam aquila in eodem circumposita cert/s lapidibw.v & vnam togam de vyolett 
furra lam & vnum par precularwm de Ieet cum quadam cruce in eodem pendent/ cum 
gaudijs in modum twrris dcaurat/.v. Item lego wille/mo Haryngton filio diet orum 
lohemms & Alicie vnum magnum psalterium cum communi Sanctorum in eodem 
notato & alium librum de Euangelis & legenda Sanctorum in Angl ica tractat um 15 & 
vnam mensam vocatam a Countre ligatam bene cum ferro vnum lectum plumalem 
vnum par linthiam/num vnum lec/um de albo & blod/o cum tapeta eiusdem Paledum 
& vnum cocliar plicabile argenti Item lego Isabelle Haryngton sorori eius vnum 
cocliar argenti & vj s. viij d. vnum lectum plumalem vnum par linthiam/num vnum 
cooper tor iu»! de rub io & glauco cum capeta eiusdem cum leonibws & auibu.v in 
eisdem & vnam ollam enum cum patella & vnam peluim 26 Et Thome Haryngton 
vnum cocliar argenti & vj s. viij d. vnum paruum lectum plumalem vnum par 
linthiam/num & duo coopertor/a de rub/a & glauco & blod/o & rub/o et vnum Bolster 
Item lego Ricarc/o Haryngton vnum cocliar argenti & vj s. viij d., vnum Materas & 
vnum Quylt Et Agneti Haryngton sorori eius vnum cocliar argent; & vj s. viij d. & 
vnam Peluim Item lego domino willelmo de Kexby cape//ano 27 vnam togam de blod/o 
mixtam penulat am cum Croupes Et domino Iohanni de Nabum 28 vnam togam de 
Murray penulatam Item do & lego deo omnipotenti beateque virgini Marie ac sancto 
wille/mo & sancte Barbare ad deseruiendum in Capella sancti Wille/mi suprad/cri in 
I'e.stis eorundem vnum vestimentum album cum tunicell/.v eiusdem pro diacono & 


clothing left to John Swynton in the codicil, it is possible that this is a young cousin still 
living in Swynton. 

24 This bequest to his brother-in-law begins the section of extensive and practical 
bequests to his immediate family. 

25 The bequest to nephew William of some of his service books suggests that William was 
in orders. 

26 Revetour received a pot from Margaret Blackburn, widow of Nicholas Blackburn, the 
elder, in her will probated 29 April 1435 (Raine, p. 50). 

27 No Sir William de Kexby appears in the York records of this period. The village of 
Kexby is ten kilometres west of York and the site of a bridge over the Derwent. That there 
was a connection with Kexby within Revetour's circle is possibly indicated by the fact that 
Margaret Blackburn left one hundred pounds 'fabricae pontis de Kexby 1 in the codicil of her 
will (Raine, p. 50). William was probably the parish priest. 

28 No Sir John de Nabum appears in the York records of this period. He was probably 
parish priest of the village of Nabum six kilometres south of York on the Ouse. 
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subdiacono & vnam pamam legendam Item lego Can tone R\card\ Toller' 29 in eadem 
Capella fun da to vnum vestimentu/u de rub/o & viride cum bestijs auri in eodem & in 
le Orfray eiusdem Aue maria/ & vnum gradale 30 Item lego Conuentui domus ft rat rum 
Minorum Ebor' paruuw librum Biblie integre cum Interpret/one Et dompno Thome 
Swynton monacho de ffontibus librum Iohannis Crisost omi super Matheum de operc 
imperfecto 31 Item lego ffratern/toti Corporis Chr/sfi in Ebor' quemdam librum 
vocatum le Crede Play cum libris & vexi11 is eidem pertinentibus Et gilde sancti 
Chr/Y/ofori quemdam ludum de sancto Iacobo Apo.v/olo in sex pagin/.v compilatom 32 
Item lego Alicie Giles 33 xx s. Et domino Wille/mo Clareburgh cape//ano 34 ij s. Item 
lego Domino Iohanni ffox cape//ono 35 vnum librum Iannenc'de opere quadrage.vz'mali 36 


29 Revetour had been appointed perpetual chaplain of this chantry by Nicholas Blackburn 
in 1428 (see above). 

30 This bequest to St William's Chapel is noted on fol. 250 v of the A/Y Memorandum 
Book (Sellers, A/Y, II, 113). 

31 Thomas de Swynton (perhaps another family connection) was abbot of Fountains 1471- 
78. He joined the Corpus Christi Guild the year he became abbot (Skaife, p. 81). He may 
have been instrumental in persuading his abbot in 1454 to join with the churchwardens of 
St John's Church (one of whom was Thomas Tutbagg, see note 38) in the rental of the 
fourth station for the Corpus Christi Play (see note 1). There were two copies of this work 
by Pseudo Chrysostom in the Augustinian Friary Library (Humphreys, #22, #28) and one in 
the library of St Mary's Abbey (Sharpe, #712, #536). 

32 These bequests are printed in REED , I, 68, and discussed in Johnston, ’The Plays of the 
Religious Guilds of York. 1 When York was published in 1979, we translated 'paginas' as 
pageants. Given the subsequent research by ILEED editors that is making it clear that 
processional pageant performance was the exception rather than the norm across the 
kingdom, it is perfectly possible that 'paginas' here carries the primary meaning of 'pages'. 

33 No Alice Giles appears in the York records of the period. Indeed, the name Giles does 
not appear at all. Revetour had particular concern for her since in the codicil to the will he 
left her a further twenty shillings 'ad firmam suam pro anno isto.' 

34 William Clareburgh was Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild 1435-36 (Skaife, p. 34) and 
again 1441-42 (Skaife, p. 39). 

35 John Fox, as one of Revetour's executors, played a key role in ensuring that the Creed 
Play was given regular performances. He first supervised the recopying of the text and then 
convinced the city that the play should be performed every ten years {REED, I, 87-88. For a 
full discussion of the Creed Play until its suppression in 1568 see Johnston, 'The Plays of 
the Religious Guilds'). Like Revetour, he is named as beneficiary in the codicil to the will 
of Margaret Blackburn receiving household goods. He was installed as 'master of the 
hospital of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin in Fossgate, York' {The York 
Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356-1917, ed. by Maud Sellers, Surtees Society, 129 
(London: Bernard Quaritch, 1918) p. 51) on St Blaise's Day (3 February, the day the York 
civic officials took office) by Archbishop Kemp (p. 54). This was the hospital of the Guild 
of Holy Trinity or the Mercers' Guild. He held this appointment (putting him in daily 
contact with the powerful Mercers' Guild who controlled the city government) for forty 
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& vnuw psalterium glosatwm et vj s. viij d. Ita quod subeat onus ministracionis 
huiwjwot/i testimenti mei Et domino Thome Thorp cape/Zcmo 37 vnnm librum cfc 
prefacionibus notat/.v cum Canone & vj s. viij d. sub eadem condic/one Et Thome 
Tutbagg 38 quemdam librum tractatwm de Biblia in Angl/ca & vj s. viij d. sub d/cta 
condicio/te Item lego Will e/mo Russell filio Iohannis Russell nuper mercatoris Ebor' 39 
quemdam librum qui incipit Compotus Est scientia &C 40 Huius autem testamenti 
prefat; dominos Ioha/mem ffox Thomam Thorp' capellanos 41 Aliciam Haryngton 


years. He was a keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild in 1453-55 (Skaife, p. 51) and master of 
the Guild in 1471 (Skaife, p. 79; the heading gives only 1471). 

16 I have been unable to identify this service book. 

37 Thomas Thorp was Keeper of the Corpus Christi Guild three times 1419-20 (Skaife, p. 
20); 1425-26 (p. 25); 1437-38 (p. 35). 

38 The first mention of Thomas Tutbagg (Tubbat, Tubbac, Tucbage) in the records of York 
is in 1440-41 when he and his wife Katherine joined the Corpus Christi Guild along with 
their servant Isabella Thorp (Skaife, p. 38). This was the year Revetour was Keeper. REED , 
I, 85, mistranscribed Tubbat' as 'Tubbar'. This was corrected by Dobson (p. 90). He served 
as chamberlain in 1454-55 (Dobson, p. 211), the year he was also churchwarden of St 
John's Ousebridge and arranged for the rental of the fourth station for the Corpus Christi 
Play (see note 1). He was a Mercer and part of the venture of the Kattryn of Hull in 1457 
(Sellers, Mercers , p. 59). For the Mercers' European trading ventures see Alexandra F. 
Johnston, 'Traders and Playmakers: English Guildsmen and the Low Countries,' in England 
and the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages , ed. by Caroline Barron and Nigel Saul, 
(Stroud: Alan Sutton,1995) pp. 99-114.) He is listed along with his wife Katherine as a 
member of the Mercers' company in 1472 (Sellers, Mercers , p. 67) and was still alive and 
paying fees to the company in 1477 (Sellers, Mercers , p.73). Although there is no listing 
of his receipt of his freedom, his son Robert was made free 'per patres' in 1470-71 (Collins, 
p. 191). 

39 The Russell brothers were prominent citizens in this period. John, a merchant, made 
free in 1428-29 (Collins, p. 142) and paid 15 s. as an entrance fee to the Guild of Holy 
Trinity (the Mercers' Guild) 'to be resayved into the company, and to be a brother and his 
wife a sister' in 1436 (Sellers, Mercers , p. 46). Sellers notes that this was an unsually low 
entrance fee (p. xxiii). He and his wife Joan joined the Corpus Christi Guild in 1440-41, the 
year Revetour was Keeper (Skaife, p. 36). He served as Chamberlain in 1442-43 (Dobson, 
p. 210). He died in 1443 leaving a coverlet to Margaret Gascogn daughter of John Bolton 
the younger (see notes 15 and 65). His more famous brother Richard was Chamberlain in 
1409 (Dobson, p. 208) and mayor in 1421 and 1430 (Dobson, p. 209). He died in 1435. 
Raine prints his will (Raine, pp. 52-57). No William Russell appears in the records for this 
period. 

40 This may have been either Robert Grosseteste's Compotus est scientia numerationis et 
divisionis temporum or John de Sacro Bosco's Compotus est scientia considerans tempora. 
Neither work appears in either York library list but other works by Grosseteste were in both 
and there were four copies of Sacro Bosco's Tractatus de sphera and two other works by him 
in the Augustinian Friary (Humphreys, p. 264). 

41 See note 37. In the event he refused to serve as executor (see the codicil below). 
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sororem meam Thom aw Tutbagg 42 & Aliciam Giles 43 facio & constituo execufores 
meos & executrices meas per pre.ventes Et totum residuum omnium honor urn meorum 
do & lego disposic/oni & ordinadoni in missarum celebrac/one & al iis piis operibus 
caritatis faciend/.v supradictorum executorum meorum pro salute anime mee & 
animarum supra dictarum ac auimarum omnium fidelium defunctorum In cuius rei 
testimonium huic pretend testamento sigillum meum apposui Data Ebor' die & Anno 
domini Suprad/cris Hijs testibu.v Dominis Iohanne Naire 44 Thoma Smyth 45 & Nicho/o 
fferiby 46 capellanis & alijs [notarial mark] Item memorandum quod die Iouis in 
crastino sancti laurencij 47 Anno dom/ni Mille.vimo Quadringcn/e.v/mo quadragesimo 
sexto Ego Wille/mus Reuetour de Ebor' capd/anus grac/a dei mediante & auxiliante 
volens lestamentum meum per me prius factum augmentare ad laudem dei & ob 
salutem anime mee de quibusdam bonis in die to testamento non legates Videlicet do & 
lego lumini sancte marie virginis in Capella sancti Wille/mi super Pontem Vse in 
Ebor' iij s. iiij d. Et lumini sancte Barbare virginis in eadem Capella ij s. Item lego ad 
inueniendam quamdam candelam cere in eccle.via sancte Margarete in Ebor' coram 
ymagine dicte Margarete vt ardeat cotidie ibidem ad missam parochialem ij s. Item 
lego Iohanni Swynton 48 quamdam tunicam de pelle pruciana & vnam camisiam Et 
vxori eiusdem iij vlnas panni linei ad camisiam faciendum Et Iohanne Cuke 49 
consanguinee mee duas vlnas panni lanei alb; ad tunicam tres vlnas panni line; ad 
camisiam & iij s. iiij d. Et Iohanne Hamerton 50 duas vlnas panni lane; alb; & tres 
vlnas panni line; Item lego domino Thome Smyth cape//ano 51 quoddam paruum 
Counter stanrem in camera mea ex parte borial; Et Alicie Tutbagg 52 quoddam 
haliwaterffatt de auricallo Et katerine Tutbag 53 quemdam Crucifixum de Alabastre 


42 See note 38. 

43 See note 33. 

44 See note 16. 

45 See note 17. 

46 Feriby in its variant spellings is a York name. However, the only Nicholas Feriby to 
appear in the records was a resident canon of the Minster in 1390 (Percy, p. 142). 

47 Thursday, August 11. 

48 See note 23. 

49 Joan Cook was possibly a relative of John Cook, Keeper of the Corpus Christi 1465-66 
(Skaife, p. 66) and 1468 (p. 69; the heading gives only 1468). 

50 Joan Hamerton was probably a relative of John Hamerton (see note 3). 

51 See note 43. 

52 Alice Tutbagg was probably the daughter of Thomas and Katherine Tutbagg (see note 
38). 

53 See note 38. 
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Item lego dompne kathcrine Thorlthorp 54 xx d. Et dompne Iohanne Rosell 55 xx d. Item 
lego Margarete Holtby 56 tres vlnas panni line/ Et Emme de Masendieu 57 tres vlnas 
panni line/ Et Margarete Bank 58 iij pann/ line/ Et Margarete Philipp 59 tres vlnas panni 
line/ Et Isabelle Cotes 60 tres vlnas panni line/ Item lego Isabelle haryngton togam 
meam viridew penulatow & vnam cistam opti mam Et Thome fratr'i eius aliam cistam 
Et Agneti seniiemi Thome Tutbagg 61 aliam paraam cistam Item lego zonan/v 
Ciuifatis Ebor' ad lud um suu/n in festo corporis chr/.vn vnam coronam auricall orci 
deaura tarn & vnam zonam cum Boses deaurat/.v & enameld 62 Item lego Alicie Giles 63 
ad firmam suam pro anno isto alios xx s. Et Iohanni Diconson 64 togam meam Russet/ 
Item lego Agneti Bolton filie Ioha/tms Bolton nuper ciuis & marcatores Ebor' vnum 
magnum Chaufour pro aqua califacienda Et Isabelle sorori sue filiole mee vnum 


54 The name Thorlethorp appears in the York records in the late fourteenth century (see 
Percy, p. 72). Since we know that the next named beneficiary was a nun, it seems 
reasonable to assume Katherine Thorlthorp was also a religious. 

55 'Domp. Johanna Rosell, monialis de Monkton’ joined the Corpus Christi Guild in 
1440-41, the year Revetour was keeper (Skaife, p. 38) She may have been a member of the 
Russell family (see note 39) since John Russell and his wife Joan also joined the Guild that 
year. The presence of the Benedictine Nunnery in Monkton (a village on the Ouse a few 
miles north west of York towards Boroughbridge) earned it the name of Nun Monkton 
which it bears today. 

56 Margaret Holtby was probably related to John and Robert Holtby. Robert was made free 
'per patres' John Holtby, girdler (Collins, p. 123). He was a Mercer and served as Constable 
of the Guild in 1436 (Sellers, Mercers, pp. 45-46). 

57 There is no Masendieu or any variant as a surname in the various lists of York names. 
Emma may simply have been a poor woman living in one of the York Maisondieus, 
possibly the one on Ousebridge (see note 6). 

58 Margaret Bank may have been the wife of William Bank, the mayor's esquire in this 
period, whose stipend appears regularly in the Chamberlains' Rolls from 1442-43 to 1454- 
55 (Dobson, passim ) with whom Revetour, as the chantry priest of the civic chapel, would 
have had daily contact. 

59 The only trace of the surname 'Philipp' in this period is in the will of John Tidman, 
chaplain, who asked to be buried in All Saints North Street and left a banner depicting the 
Joys of Mary to 'Alicie uxori Willelmi Philipp' and another banner depicting St John the 
Evangelist and St John the Baptist to 'Jacabo Philipp clerico' in 1458 (Raine, p. 213). 

60 There are many Cotes men named in the records of the period but no way to identify to 
which family Isabelle belonged. 

61 See note 38. 

62 Tie Girdlers produced the episode of the Slaughter of the Innocents in the Corpus 
Christi Play {REED, I, 19, 25 et passim). 

63 See note 33. 

64 The only John Diconson to appear in the records for this period was a shipman. made 
free in 1428-29 (Collins, p. 142). 
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Primarium largum cum ymaginibn.s' intus septcm ad modum fflandr/c 65 Item lego 
domino Wille/mo capc/Zano de Heselyngton xij d. Item lego fferetro sancti Wille/mi 
Ebor' 66 vnum anulum auri modo Pontificate cum lapide virid/ sine vitro Item lego 
Iohanni Bolton 67 quemdam magnum Rotulum tractatwm de Biblia in latino cum 
ymagin/Zm.? ex vna parte et de Tabula oracionis dom/nice in latino ex altera porte 
[notarial mark] Tercio die mensis Septembris Anno dow/ni suprad/c/o probat/ fuerunt 
test amentum & codicillus predict/ & admimstracio commissa Domino Iohanni ffox 
cape//ano Thome Tutbagg & Alicie Giles execw/oribo.v in eodem testamento 
nom/nat/i in forma iuris iuratis/ Domino Thoma Thorp coexecotore hn/n.vmoo'i 
admi/ustrac/onem admitted penitu.v recusante Resent ata potentate consimilem 
administracionem commitendi Alicie Haryngton aids coexecn/r/ci in hm us modi 
testamento nominate cum venerit earn in forma iuris recepturo xmo die Septemdrfv 
predict! co missa fuit consim/lis adm inisira c/oA1 1 cie Haryngton executrici pred/cto. 58 


65 For the Bolton family see note 15. Revetour had received a chaffer such as the one he 
leaves to Agnes from Margaret Blackburn in her will (Raine, p. 50). Agnes 'filia Joh. 
Bolton aldermanni' joined the Corpus Christi Guild in 1440-41, the year Revetour was 
Keeper (Skaife, p. 38). That same year her brother-in-law, Henry Gascoigne the younger 
son of Sir William Gascoigne of Cawthorpe, and husband of Margaret Bolton also joined 
the Guild as well as others named in this will. 

66 St William's Shrine stood behind the High Altar of the Minster until 1541 (Reginald 
Cant, 'The Minster 1 , in Stacpole, and others, p. 49). 

67 This John Bolton was probably the last of the Bolton children. In 1458-59, 'Johannes 
Bolton capellanus, fil. Johannis Bolton' was made free 'per patres' Collins, p. 179). 
Perhaps the legacy from Revetour directed his vocation. 

6 * The last sentence, noting Alice Haryngton's arrival one week after the date of probate is 
squeezed into the right margin and between the last line of this will and the first of the next. 
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Appendix 1 

The will of Sir William Revetour, chaplain of the City of York 

In the name of God, Amen. The second of August in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand, four-hundred and forty six, I, William Revetour of York, chaplain, in full 
possession of my mind and of sound memory, ordain, make, and write my will in this 
manner: First I give, and leave, and commend my soul to God almighty, to the most 
blessed Virgin Mary and Saint Anne the mother of the same Virgin and to Saint John 
the Apostle and Evangelist and to all the saints and my body to be interred in the 
parish church of Saint John the Evangelist at the end of Ousebridge in York. Item, I 
leave to the fabric of the same church for my said burial, 3 s. 4 d. And to every 
chaplain of the said church who continues to celebrate services there, 6 d. And to every 
chaplain of the church of the Holy Trinity in the King's Court in York to pray in 
particular for the souls of my parents, that is to say of Roger Revetour and Joan his 
wife and for my soul and the souls of all the faithful dead, 6 d. And to the parish clerk 
there, 4 d. And to the subclerk, 2 d. Item, I leave to every chaplain in the church of 
Saint Mary in Castlegate in York to pray in particular for the souls of John 
Hamerton, atone time clerk of York, and Joan and Margaret, his wives, and for my 
soul and the souls of all the faithful dead, 6 d. And to the parish clerk there, 4 d. And 
to the subclerk, 2 d. Item, I leave six pounds of wax to be made in two candles for 
burning around my body at offices for the dead and mass on the day of my burial, one 
of which I wish to remain for burning in the Chapel of Saint William upon 
Ousebridge before Our Lady there and the other (for burning) before the high altar of 
the aforesaid church of Saint John the Evangelist. Item, I leave for funeral expenses 
incurred for me at the discretion of my executors, 40 s. Item, I leave to the four orders 
of mendicant friars in York, 20 s. to be divided into equal portions. Item, I leave for 
distributing to the poor in the Maisondieus in York and to the lepers in the suburbs of 
the same, 20 s. And to three recluses, 3 s. to be equally divided. Item, I leave to every 
canon, who is a chaplain of the house of Saint Andrew the suburbs of York, 6 d. And 
to every canon who is not a chaplain of the said house, 4 d. Item, I leave to every nun 
of the house of Saint Clement in the suburbs of York, 6 d. Item, I leave to the fabric 
of the Cathedral Church of the blessed Peter in York, 10 s. And to the Guild of Saint 
Christopher in York, 3 s. 4 d. And to the fabric of the house of Saint Anthony in 
York, 3 s. 4 d. Item, I leave to the fabric of the shrine of Corpus Christi of York, one 
silver goblet. Item, I leave to two suitable and honest chaplains, that is to say, to one 
of them for celebrating services in the aforesaid parish church of Saint John the 
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Evangelist and to the other (for celebrating services) in the aforesaid Chapel of Saint 
William for my soul and the souls above mentioned and also for the souls of William 
Cokker and Alice his wife, Nicholas Blackburn, the elder, and Margaret his wife, John 
Bolton one time merchant of York and for the souls to whom 1 am bound (i.e. to 
whom I am bound by relationships) and for the souls of all the faithful dead for one 
whole year (beginning) soon after my death, 14 marks. Item, I leave to Sir John 
Naire, chaplain, 3 s. 4 d. And to Sir Thomas Smyth, chaplain, 3 s. 4 d. And to Sir 
John Yoman, chaplain 3 s. 4 d. And to John Pacok, clerk 20 d. And to Sir John 
Belamy, 3 s. 4 d. Item, I leave to Alice Bolton, the elder, one book treating of the 
Lord's Prayer and the Prick of Conscience in English. Item, I leave to John Swynton, 
13 s. 4 d. and one black gown edged with black lambs' wool. And to his wife, 6 s. 8 
d. Item, I leave to John Haryngton twelve silver spoons marked with I and H/ and one 
blue gown, my best. And to Alice his wife, my sister, one brooch of gold with an 
eagle in the same surrounded with certain stones and one gown of violet, furred and 
one rosary of jet with a certain cross hanging in the same with gilt beads in the shape 
of a tower. Item, I leave to William Haryngton, son of the said John and Alice, one 
large psalter with the service for saints' days written (scored?) in it and another book 
treating of the gospels and the lives of the saints, in English, and one table called a 
'Counter' well bound with iron, one feather bed with one pair of linen sheets, one bed 
of white and blue striped with a tapet (hanging) of the same (pattern?), one folding 
spoon of silver. Item, I leave to Isabelle Haryngton, his sister, one silver spoon and 6 
s. 8 d., one feather bed, one pair of linen sheets, one bedspread of red and grey with a 
tapet (hanging) of the same (colours?) with lions and birds on them and one pot, a 
brass kettle with a bowl and one basin. And to Thomas Haryngton, one silver spoon 
and 6 s. 8 d., one small feather bed, one pair of linen sheets, and two bedspreads of red 
and grey and blue and red and one bolster. Item, I leave to Richard Haryngton, one 
silver spoon and 6 s. 8 d., one mattress and one quilt. And to Agnes Haryngton, his 
sister, a silver spoon and 6 s. 8 d. and a basin. Item, I leave to Sir William de Kexby, 
chaplain, one blue motley gown edged with Croupes [a kind of fur]. And to Sir John 
de Nabum, one gown of murray edged with fur. Item, I give and bequeath to almighty 
God and the blessed Virgin Mary and Saint William and Saint Barbara, a white 
vestment with tunicles of the same colour for the deacon and the subdeacon to be used 
in the Chapel of Saint William above mentioned on their feasts and one small 
lectionary. Item, I leave to the chantry chapel of Richard Toller, founded in that same 
Chapel, a vestment of red and green with beasts of gold in the same and in the 
Orphrey [ornamental band] of the same 'Ave Maria'/ and one gradual. Item, I leave to 
the convent of the Friars Minor of York a small book of the complete Bible with 
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interpretation. And to Sir Thomas Swynton, monk of Fountains, a book of John 
Chrysostom on Matthew 'De opere imperfecto'. Item, I leave to the Guild of Corpus 
Christi in York, a certain book called the Creed Play with the books and banners 
belonging to it. And to the Guild of Saint Christopher, a certain play about Saint 
James the Apostle in six pageants [pages?]. I leave to Alice Giles, 20 s. And to Sir 
William Clareburgh, chaplain, 2 s. Item, I leave to Sir John Fox, chaplain, one book 
of Iannenc' concerning Lenten service and one glossed psalter and 6 s. 8 d. so that he 
will undertake the work of administering this my will. And to Thomas Thorp, 
chaplain, one book of prefaces (to the mass) with settings, together with the canon (of 
the mass) and 6 s. 8 d. under the same condition. And to Thomas Tutbagg, a certain 
book treating of the Bible in English and 6 s. 8 d. under the said condition. Item, I 
leave to William Russell, son of John Russell, late merchant of York, a certain book 
which begins 'Compotus Est scientia etc.' Moreover, I make and appoint Sir John 
Fox, Sir Thomas Thorp, chaplains, Alice Haryngton, my sister, Thomas Tutbagg and 
Alice Giles as my executors and executrices of this aforesaid mentioned will, through 
this present document. And the total residue of all my goods, I give and leave to the 
disposition and order of my aforesaid executors, to have the celebration of masses and 
other pious works of charity canried out for the salvation of my soul and the 
abovewritten souls and the souls of all the faithful dead. In testimony of which matter, 
I affix my seal to this present will Given at York the day and year of our lord above 
written. These things witnessed to by Sir John Naire, Sir Thomas Smyth, Sir 
Nicholas Feriby, chaplains and others. [Notarial mark] 


Codicil 

Item, be it remembered that Thursday the day after the (feast of) Saint Laurence, in the 
year of Our Lord, 1446, I, William Revetour of York, chaplain, the grace of God 
helping and aiding, wishing to add to my will previously made by me to the praise of 
God and the salvation of my soul concerning certain goods not bequeathed in the said 
will. That is the say, I give and leave to the light of Saint Mary the Virgin in the 
Chapel of Saint William upon Ousebridge in York 3 s. 4 d. And to the light of Saint 
Barbara, virgin, in the same Chapel 2 s. Item, I leave for the provision of a certain 
candle of wax in the church of Saint Margaret in York so that it bums daily there 
before the image of the said Margaret at the parochial mass, 2 s. Item, I leave to John 
Swynton, a coat of Prussian leather and one shirt. And to his wife, three ells of linen 
cloth for the making of a shirt. And to Joan Cuke, my kinswoman, two ells of white 
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woollen cloth for a coat and three ells of linen cloth for a shirt and 3 s. 4 d. And to 
Joan Hamerton, two ells of white woollen cloth and three ells of linen cloth. Item, I 
leave to Sir Thomas Smyth, chaplain, a certain small 'Counter' standing in my room 
on the north side. And to Alice Tutbagg, a certain 'haliwaterffatt' of brass. And to 
Katerine Tutbag, a crucifix of alabaster. Item, I leave to Dame Katherine Thorlthorp, 
20d. And to Dame Joan Rosell, 20 d. Item, I leave to Margaret Holtby, three ells of 
linen cloth. And to Emme de Masendieu, three ells of linen cloth. And to Margaret 
Bank, three (ells) of linen cloth. And Margaret Philipp, three ells of linen cloth. And 
to Isabell Cotes, three ells of linen cloth. Item, I leave to Isabell Haryngton my green 
fur-edged gown and one chest of the best kind. And to Thomas, her brother, another 
chest. And to Agnes, the servant of Thomas Tutbagg, another small chest. Item, I 
leave to the Girdlers of the City of York for their play on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
one brazen crown gilded and one belt with gilded and enamel bosses. Item, I leave to 
Alice Giles for her rent for this year another 20 s. And to John Diconson, my russet 
gown. Item, I leave to Agnes Bolton, daughter of John Bolton late a citizen and 
Mercer of York, one large chaffer for heating water. And to Isabel, her sister, my god¬ 
daughter, one large Primer with seven pictures within in the Flemish manner. Item, I 
leave to Sir William, the chaplain of Heslington, 12 d. Item, I leave to the shrine of 
Saint William at York, one gold ring in the episcopal manner with a green stone 
without glass. Item, I leave to John Bolton, a certain large roll treating the Bible in 
Latin with pictures on the one side and a table of the Lord's Prayer in Latin on the 
other side, [notarial mark] 


Probate 

On 3 September in the abovesaid year of the Lord, the will and codicil aforesaid were 
proved and (their) administration entrusted to Sir John Fox, chaplain, Thomas 
Tutbagg, and Alice Giles, named as executors in the same will (and) sworn according 
to the legal form, while Sir Thomas Thorp, co-executor, completely refused to accept 
this administration, authority was reserved to entrust a like administration to Alice 
Haryngton, another co-executrice named in this will, with the intention of receiving 
her in form of law when she comes. On 10 September aforesaid, a like administration 
was entrusted to the aforesaid Alice Haryngton, executrix. 
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In this paper I should like to add Giraldus Cambrensis's Topographia Hibernie to the 
list of writings by Giraldus that have at different times been suggested as possible 
sources for one or other of the works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 1 I shall first give a survey 
of the examples known to me of discussions in this context of writing?; by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and will then go on to argue that the Topographia Hibernie may have 
been a source for Chaucer's House of Fame. 

In 1913, John S. P. Tatlock suggested that the 'retracciouns' at the end of 
Chaucer's Parson's Tale, in which the writer asks his readers to pray that he may be 
forgiven for the more secular of his writings, and thanks Jesus, Mary and all the saints 
for the more spiritually-oriented works he has written, may have been influenced by 
the Retractationes which Giraldus Cambrensis appended to his Descriptio Cambriae, 
and in which he refers to certain remarks in a number of his other writings, including 
the Topographia Hibernie, that in his view need to be reconsidered ( retractanda ), on the 
grounds that they involve dubious statements which his readers might take for 
certainties. 2 

In 1932, Shio Sakanishi went so far as to suggest that the author referred to by 
Chauntecleer as 'Oon of the gretteste auctour that men rede 1 , in Chaucer's Nun's 
Priest's Tale {Canterbury Tales, VII 2984, B 2 *4174), was Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
that the reference is specifically to Giraldus's Expugnatio Hebernica, where two stories 
remarkably similar to the first two used by Chauntecleer as illustrations of the 
prophetic power of dreams occur in the same order as in The Nun's Priest's Tale, with 
only a single sentence intervening between them. These are the stories about one of 
two travellers staying at separate lodgings appearing to the other in a dream and 
declaring himself to have been murdered, as turns out to be true; and about a man 
staying behind on land after being warned in a dream not to embark on a sea-voyage, 
on which, it later emerges, those who do undertake the voyage are drowned. 3 Both 
stories also occur in Cicero's De Divinatione; in the Facta et dicta memorabilia of 
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Valerius Maximus, who derived them from Cicero; and in the Latin commentary on 
the Book of Wisdom (Super Sapientiam Salomonis) by the fourteenth-century English 
Dominican Robert Holcot, who in turn derived them from Valerius Maximus. 
Arguing against Sakanishi in 1977 that Chaucer's source for the two stories is more 
likely to have been either Cicero or Holcot (or both) than Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Robert A. Pratt nevertheless had to acknowledge the significance of Sakanishi's point 
that in Giraldus's account the two stories were in the same order as in Chaucer's, as 
well as in close proximity to one another. 4 

In 1945, B. J. Whiting argued that Troilus's intention 'Hymselven lik a 
pilgrym to desgise' in order to visit Criseyde in the Greek camp in Book V, line 1577 
of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde - an intention that is never fulfilled, since it seems 
impossible that the disguise will not be seen through - was influenced by Giraldus’s 
account, in his De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesiae , of how he himself, while 
travelling through France on his way back to Wales from Rome at the end of a long 
line of returning pilgrims, was singled out for questioning by the brother-in-law of the 
castellan of Chatillon-sur-Seine, who identified him as a Welshman, and hence as an 
enemy of the king of France (since Wales was subject to King John of England, then 
at war with France), after first looking at him closely under his gaberdine. 5 

In 1950, Margaret Schlauch showed how Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Liber de 
Invectionibus, contributed to a gradual 'whitewashing' process in the development of 
traditions relating to the Byzantine emperor Mauritius (ruled 582-603/04), which led 
to his being presented, in Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale , as an exemplary Christian 
emperor, very different from the tyrannical, albeit ultimately repentant figure that the 
tenth-century Latin writer John the Deacon (known as Hymonides) showed him to be 
in his Life of Gregory the Great. As a specific example of this process, Schlauch 
points out that Giraldus substitutes the adjective tumidus ('arrogant') for the one used 
by John the Deacon - timidus ('timid') - to describe Mauritius's opponent Phocas. 6 

In 1955, finally, Morton W. Bloomfield collected together fourteen medieval 
references to the use of the opening words of St John's gospel as an apotropaic 
formula, i.e. as a formula designed to ward off evil of one kind or another, and went 
on to show how these references help to fill in the cultural background of the use by 
Chaucer's Friar, as described in the General Prologue to The Canterbury Tales (1. 254), 
of the phrase In principio. One of them is to the Gemma Ecclesiastica of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in which Giraldus reports that when priests are reproved by their 
superiors for excessive reading of the gospels at mass, they reply: 'Quia medicina est 
et phantasma fugat, praecipue Johannis initium.' 7 

My argument that the Topographia Hibernie may have been a source for The 
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House of Fame is based on certain similarities between the two works which I believe 
can be identified, and which I have done my best to illustrate in the parallel columns 
printed below. Here the Latin text of the extracts from the Topographia is taken from 
John J. O'Meara's edition of the first recension of that work, published in Dublin in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy in 1949. 8 The indications in the Latin 
text of numbers of parts and chapters of the Topographia are however taken from the 
English translation of the latter, also by John J. O'Meara, first published in 1951, and 
later published (1982) in Penguin Classics. 9 The text and line numbering of the 
extracts from The House of Fame are those of The Riverside Chaucer edition, 
published in 1988. 10 On the first of the two pages of columns, where the relevant 
sections of the Topographia are from chapters 8 and 9 of Part I, no specific indication 
of similarities is given, since the similarities here seem to me more general than 
specific. On the second page, on the other hand, where the relevant sections of the 
Topographia are chapters 67, 69, 70, 71 and 77 of Part II, the similarities are indicated 
in italics. It may further be noted that, in the two pages of columns, all extracts from 
the Topographia are given in the order in which they occur in that work, and that on 
the first page this is also the case with the extracts from The House of Fame. On the 
second page, however, extracts from The House of Fame are given in an order which 
enables them to be placed side by side (more or less) with those passages in the 
Topographia to which I believe they show similarities. 

As is well known, the major events of The House of Fame take place in a 
dream which the first-person narrator of the poem presents himself as having 
experienced. I shall refer to this narrator as either 'the dreamer' or 'the narrator', 
depending on whether the context relates to his experiencing of these events at the 
time of dreaming, or to his recalling of them after the event. In using these terms I 
shall in each case be treating the narrator as a character and personality within the 
poem, rather than as identical with the poem's author, Geoffrey Chaucer - 
notwithstanding the fact that the dreamer is at one point (1. 729) addressed as 'Geffrey' 
by another of the characters in the poem, the eagle who carries him to the House of 
Fame. When I do refer to Chaucer as the author of the poem, however, I shall of 
course use his name. 
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Giraldus Cambrensis (c. 1146- 

1223), T opographia Hibernie 
(c . 1188): 

I, 8: Accipitres ergo falcones et nisos [...] 
pre aliis regionibus hec copiose producit. 

[...] Item, juxta Cassiodorum; 'aves 
huiusmodi, quarum uictus ex preda est, fetus 
suos nouitate marcentes nidis proturbant, 
ne molle otium consuescant, alis 
uerberant, cogunt pullos teneros ad 
uolatum, ut tales debeant existere, pro 
quibus possit parens uterque 
presumere. '[...] 

I, 9: Aquilarum quoque non 
minorem hie copiam, quam alibi miluorum 
uideas. Hec auis in ipsos Solaris corporis 
radios irreuerberato lumine aciem defigit 
oculorum; et tam ardua uolatu plerumque 
petit, ut ei penne estuantibus solis ignibus 
exurantur. Item et per tot secula durat, ut 
renouate iuuentutis benefitio cum ipsa 
uideatur perhennitate contendere. 

Sic uiri contemplatiui in ipsam 
diuine maiestatis naturam, uerumque solem 
iusticie toto et indeflexo mentis tendunt 
intuitu; et ad aratrum celestis paradisi 
manum mittentes, retro non respiciunt. Sic 
et in sacris scripturis, qui ultra concessos, 
qui preteriri nec debent nec possunt 
terminos, celestium sacretorum ardua et 
archana scrutari nituntur, tanquam alis 
presumptuosi ingenii quibus transportantur 
adustis, in se redeuntes infra subsistunt. 
Cum ergo 'celum celi sit domino,' et quod 
residuum fuerit igne comburi debeat, 
memores esse debemus nec ingrati, quod in 
partem admissi sumus cognitionis, non in 
plenitudinem uel intelligence uel 
inquisitionis. Sic et uiri sancti, renouata 
uere iuuentutis innocentia, cum ueterem 
hominem iam exuti fuerint, et induti 
nouum, ad perpetue uite fructum feliciter 
accedunt. 


Geoffrey Chaucer (d. 1400), The 
House of Fame ( c . 1378-80): 


This egle, of which I have yow told. 

That shon with fethres as of gold, 

Which that so hye gan to sore, [...] (II. 529-31) 
[...] sayde twyes, 'Seynte Marye, 

Thou art noyous for to carye! [...]' 

(11. 573-74) 

'Oh God.' thoughte I, 'that madest kynde, 

Shal I noon other weyes dye?[...]' 

(11. 584-85) 

But thus sone in a while he 
Was flowen fro the ground so hye. 

That al the world, as to myn ye, 

No more semed than a prikke; 

Or elles was the air so thikke 
That y ne mighte not disceme. [...] 

(II. 904-09) 

Quod he, 'for half so high as this 
Nas Alixandre Macedo; 

Ne the kyng, Daun Scipio, 

That saw in drem, at poynt devys, 

Helle and erthe and paradys; 

Ne eke the wrechche Dedalus, 

Ne his child, nyce Ykarus, 

That fleigh so highe that the hete 
His wynges malt, and he fel wete 
In myd the see, and ther he dreynte, 

For whom was niaked moch compleynte. [...]' 

(II. 914-24) 

'Now,' quod he thoo, 'cast up thyn ye. 

Se yonder, loo, the Galaxie. 

Which men clepeth the Milky Wey 
For hit ys whit (and somme, parfey) 

Kallen hyt Watlynge Strete), 

That ones was ybrent with hete, 

Whan the sonnes sone the rede. 

That highte Pheton, wolde lede 
Algate hys fader carte, and gye. 

The carte-hors gonne wel espye 
That he koude no govemaunce, 

And gonne for to lepe and launce. 

And beren hynt now up, now doun. 

Til that he sey the Scorpioun, 

Which that in heven a sygne is yit. 

And he for ferde lost hys wyt 

Of that, and let the reynes gon 

Of his hors; and they anoon 

Gonne up to mounte and doun descende, 

Til bothe the eyr and erthe brende. 

Till Jupiter, loo, atte laste, 

Hym slow, and from the carte caste. [...]' 

(11. 935-56) 

And thoo thoughte y upon Boece, 

That writ, 'A thought may flee so hye 
With fetheres of Philosophye, 

To passen everych element, 

And when he hath so fer ywent. 

Than may be seen behynde hys bak 
Cloude' - and al that y of spak. (II. 972-78) 
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GiC, 77/, II, 67: Apud Kildariam Lagenie, quam 
gloriosa Brigida reddit illustrem, digna memoratu 
sunt miracula multa. Inter que primum occurrit 
ignis Brigide, quern inextinguibilem dicunt [...]. 

II, 69: Virgeo quodam et orbiculari sepe ignis iste 
circuitur, intra quem mas non intrat. Et si forte 
intrare presumpserit, quod a temerariis 
quibusdam nonnunquam est attemptatum, diuinam 
ultionem non euadit. Item mulieribus solum, et hiis 
non oris flatu, sed follibus tantuni et uentilabris, 
ignem licet exsufflare.f..] II, 70: A tempore 
Brigide falco quidam egregius locum istum 
frequentabat, qui et ecclesiastice turris summitati 
insidere consueueral. Vnde et a populo auis 
Brigide uocabatur, et in ueneratione quadam a 
cunctis habebatur. [...] Quis enim locus miseris 
auiculis relinquebatur, cum homines terram et 
aquas, auis inimica grauisque tyrannus aerent 
obsidebat? In ipso discessu primo domini 
Iohannis ab Hibernia, auem que per tot durauerat 
secula, et tam delectabiliter Brigide locum 
illustrauerat, deniunt prede quam ceperat minus 
caute insidentem, et humanos accessus parum 
euitantem, baculo quem gestabat rusticus quidam 
obpetiit. Ex quo patet casum in secundis fore 
metuendum, et uite diutume delectabili et dilecte 
parum esse conftdendum. II, 71: Inter uniuersa 
Kildarie miracula, nichil michi miraculosius 
occurrit quam liber ille mirandus [...]. Continet 
hie liber IIII Euangeliorum iuxta Ieronimum 
concordantiam: ubi quot pagine fere tot figure 
diuerse, uariisque coloribus distinctissime. Hinc 
maiestatis uultum uideas diuinitus impressum; hinc 
mysticas Euangelistarum formas, nunc senas, 
nunc quaternas, nunc binas alas habentes; hinc 
aquilam, inde uilulum, hinc hominis faciem, inde 
leonis [...]. II, 77: Apud Kildariam Sagittarius 
quidam [...], sepem transiliens, ignem Brigide ore 
sufflauit. Qui statim resiliens, demens ire cepit, et 
cuicutique obuiabat, insufflans in os eius dicebat, 
'uiden? sic ignem Brigide sufflaui.' Sic quoque per 
domos tocius uille discurrens, ubicunque ignem 
inuenit eadem uerba ingeminans, eum exsujflauit. 

Alius uero, ut ad ignem intraret, cum tibiam 
alteram trans sepem iam posuisset, et a sociis 
tamen retractus esset et retentus, pes ille cum 
crure statim exaruit. 


GeC, HofF: [,..]Thus north and south 
Wente every tydyng fro mouth to mouth, 

And that encresing ever moo. 

As fyr ys wont to quyke and goo 
From a sparke spronge amys. 

Til al a citee brent up ys. (11. 2075-80) 

And al thys hous of which y rede 
Was mad of nvigges, falwe, rede. 

And grene eke, and somme weren white, 
Swich as men to these cages thwite. 

Or maken of these panyers, 

Or elles hottes or dossers; [...] (II. 1935-40) 
And hyt was shapen lyk a cage. 

'Certys,' quod y, 'in al ntyn age, 

Ne saugh y such an hous as this.' 

And as y wondred me, ywys. 

Upon this hous, tho war was y 
How that myn egle faste by 
Was perched hye upon a stoon; 

And 1 gan streghte to hym gon, [...]. 

(II. 1985-92) 

For alther-first, soth for to seye. 

Me thoughte that she was so lyte 
That the lengthe of a cubite 
Was lengere than she semed be. 

But thus sone in a whyle she 
Hir tho so wonderlichc streighte 
That with hir fet she erthe reighte. 

And with hir hed she touched hevene, 

Ther as shynen sterres sevene, 

And therto eke, as to my wit, 

I saugh a gretter wonder yit, 

Upon hir eyen to beholde; 

But certeyn y hem never tolde. 

For as feele eyen hadde she 
As felheres upon foules be, 

Or weren on the bestes foure 
That Goddis trone gunne honoure, 

As John writ in th'Apocalips. 

Hir heer, that oundy was and crips, 

As burned gold hyt shoon to see; 

And soth to tellen, also she 
Had also fele upstondyng eres 
And tonges, as on bestes heres; 

And on hir fet woxen saugh Y 

Partriches wynges redely. (II. 1368-92) 

What dide this Eolus, but he 
Tok out hys blake trumpe of bras, 

That fouler than the devel was. 

And gan this trumpe for to blowe. 

As al the world shulde overthrowe, 

That thrughout every regioim 
Wente this foule trumpes soun, 

As swifte as pelet out of gonne 
Whan fyr is in the poudre ronne. 

And such a smoke gan out wende 
Out of his foule trumpes ende,[...]. 

(11. 1636-46) 
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From the first of the two pages of parallel passages it will be seen that both 
works deal with eagles. Giraldus treats these in the chapter immediately following his 
chapter on hawks, falcons and sparrowhawks, as is clear from the extracts printed in 
the first left-hand column. In the chapter on hawks, falcons and sparrowhawks, as also 
appears from these extracts, he quotes Cassiodorus as saying that birds of this kind 
throw their weak young offspring out of their nests. Giraldus goes on to say, in the 
second sentence of the following chapter, that the eagle can look straight at the sun in 
all its brightness. Taken together, these two observations are reminiscent of the 
tradition, well established in medieval bestiary lore, that eagles lift their young in 
their claws to look at the sun before they can fly, and drop them if they refuse to face 
its brilliance. 11 In the parallel extracts from The House of Fame in the first right-hand 
column it is clear from the eagle's references to the myths of Icarus and Phaethon that 
he is claiming to have carried the dreamer very dose to the sun. It also seems clear, 
from the eagle's complaint that the dreamer is 'noyous for to carie' (1. 574), and from 
the dreamer's terrified response to this, reported a few lines later, that the danger of 
being dropped by the eagle is not far from the dreamer's mind. Giraldus goes on to say 
that the eagle flies so high that its wings are scorched by the fires of the sun. This 
feature is also found in the bestiary tradition, where it is said that the scorching 
happens when the eagle grows old, and that it then plunges three times into a 
fountain, thus renewing its youth. 12 Giraldus, as will be evident, makes no mention of 
the fountain, though he does refer to the renewal of the eagle's youth. 

Giraldus goes on to treat the eagle, as he has described it, as an allegorical 
representation of two types of person, one clearly more admirable than the other. The 
first of the two types, the more admirable one, is the contemplative who gazes 
unflinchingly at the nature of the divine majesty, without turning away or looking 
back. The second is the type of person who meddles in what he does not fully 
understand in trying to interpret the scriptures, and, as a consequence, makes no 
heavenward progress, remaining below as if the wings of his presumptuous 
intelligence had been burned. Of these two types the former recalls the Lady 
Philosophy's representation of herself in Book IV, Metre 1, of Boethius's De 
Consolatione Philosophiae , to which the narrator refers at lines 973-78 of The House 
of Fame, as shown in the final extract in the first right-hand column. Although the 
image of the eagle is not used in the Boethius passage, Philosophy describes herself 
there as having wings which enable her to fly beyond the clouds, the sun and the stars 
into the glorious light of the King of kings, leaving the earth far behind. She does, it 
is true, mention that she sees the clouds behind her as she flies, 13 but her implication 
is that she soon leaves them far behind as well, and the emphasis of the whole passage 
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is indeed on the confident, direct and unencumbered nature of her flight towards its 
divine goal. Philosophy's flight as described by Boethius may thus be compared with 
Giraldus's description of the undistracted heavenward gaze of the contemplative, the 
first of the two types which Giraldus represents allegorically by an eagle. The same 
Boethius passage as used in The House of Fame is, however, more readily 
comparable, in my view, to Giraldus's description of the second of the two types in 
question, the type that meddles in what it does not understand and falls back rather 
than proceeds upwards. The narrator, who in general presents himself - whether as 
dreamer or dream-teller - as shy and diffident, and far from knowing the answer to 
every question, seems to give the passage a literally down-to-earth interpretation, 
apparently taking it to mean that the high-flown nature of philosophical speculation is 
in danger of distracting those who practise it from the realities of the world in which 
they live. This surely emerges in the greater emphasis he gives than Boethius does to 
the idea of looking back while in upward flight and seeing nothing but clouds below. 
The narrator indeed interrupts himself before he can mention the divine goal of the 
flight, the description of which forms the climax of the passage in Boethius, and this 
seems to be consistent with his having missed the point of the passage, and with his 
thus being himself an example - in his capacity as dreamer as well as narrator - of the 
second type of person of the two which Giraldus represents allegorically by the eagle, 
a type which might also be said to be represented by the winged (or feathered) thought 
to which the narrator refers. 

Before any criticism is levelled at the dreamer, however, it must be remembered 
that the character in The House of Fame who does the actual flying, and indeed most 
of the talking in his conversation with the dreamer, is the eagle himself, and that there 
is plenty of evidence that this eagle, like the second type of person represented by 
Giraldus's eagle, is a meddler in what he does not fully understand. For one thing, his 
claim at lines 914-24, quoted above, that the dreamer and he have flown more than 
twice as high as Icarus is inconsistent with his earlier claim at lines 713-15 (not 
quoted here) that the House of Fame is situated midway between heaven and earth and 
sea, since the latter location, according to medieval thinking, would have been in the 
air, and hence below the moon, and nowhere near as close to the sun as Icarus was 
supposed to have flown. 14 Another of the eagle's inconsistencies emerges at the end of 
his long lecture to the dreamer on how sound, which is really broken air, travels by a 
natural process from its place of origin to the House of Fame. After discoursing on 
this subject for well over a hundred lines, the eagle claims at lines 853-63 (not quoted 
here) to have done so in simple, plain language, without making use of figures of 
speech or rhetorical ornament. In fact, however, as Teager shows, the eagle has used a 
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great many tropes and rhetorical figures in the speech in question. 15 To a medieval 
audience these inconsistencies would probably have seemed so blatant as to suggest 
that the eagle simply does not know what he is talking about, rather than that he is 
trying to deceive the dreamer in any calculated way. It may further be noted that to a 
modern reader, at least, the idea of broken air, used by the eagle to define sound (at 1. 
765, 'eyr ybroken'), might well suggest that of broken wind, and it has indeed been 
argued that the possibility of the eagle's breaking wind is one of the dreamer's worries, 
as a 'nether-riding passenger', as he travels with the eagle to the House of Fame. This 
view, put forward in 1971 by John Leyerle, 16 has recently been rejected by Nicholas 
R. Havely on the grounds that the expression 'to break wind' is not recorded until the 
mid-sixteenth century. 17 Still more recently, however, it has been reaffirmed by A. J. 
Minnis, who makes use of, among other things, the description of Aeolus's trumpet, 
quoted as the final extract from The House of Fame in the second right-hand column 
above, in arguing that a farting joke is generally at work in the poem, in the context 
of the eagle as well as in that of Aeolus. 18 Whatever one's view on this last point, the 
whole tone of Chaucer's presentation of the eagle in The House of Fame surely 
suggests that this eagle is meant to be taken as very largely a figure of fun, to be 
laughed at rather than taken too seriously. 

'This less than respectful presentation of the eagle in The House of Fame is 
particularly striking when seen against the background of the various traditions that 
have become established - with good reason - as major sources for Chaucer's use of 
an eagle as a character in the poem. As far as I can see, these fall into four main 
groups: the Bible, where the eagle appears as, among other things, the symbol of St 
John the Evangelist; 19 classical writings, notably Virgil's Aeneid and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, in which a bird readily identifiable as an eagle is presented as closely 
associated with the god Jupiter; 20 the works of Dante, particularly The Divine 
Comedy, where the eagle appears (in the Purgatorio) in a poet-carrying role (as in The 
House of Fame) and (in the Paradiso) as a sun-gazer and a symbol of justice; 21 and the 
bestiary tradition, in which the eagle's supposed ability to look directly at the sun is 
compared with Christ's face-to-face relationship with the Father. 22 I have recently 
suggested elsewhere that somewhere in the background of Chaucer's poem there may 
also lie a memory of the eagle in Hindu mythology that brings the drink known as 
Soma - believed to confer, among other things, the gift of poetry - from heaven to 
earth. 23 While this last tradition may not be accepted as readily as each of the other 
four as representing a likely source for The House of Fame, it may be pointed out that 
in all of them the eagle seems to appear as an august and serious figure, to be treated 
with awe and reverence as well as respect. It would be a brave man, one might think, 
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who would venture to portray an eagle in a predominantly mocking spirit, as Chaucer 
seems to do in The House of Fame, against the background of the kind of portrayal of 
the eagle that seems to be characteristic of the traditions just referred to. 

I cannot claim to have made anything like an exhaustive analysis of traditions 
relating to eagles that might have been known to Chaucer, but suspect on the basis of 
what reading I have done in this connection that Giraldus Cambrensis in his 
Topographia Hibernie is unusual, not in his use of the eagle to represent an ideal, 
contemplative human type, but in his use of it to represent a meddling, presumptuous 
type. I would also claim that, taken together, the arguments summarized at the 
beginning of this paper strongly suggest that Chaucer was acquainted with Giraldus's 
work. My own suggestion is that Chaucer was stimulated by Giraldus's treatment of 
the eagle in the Topographia Hibernie to present the eagle in The House of Fame as a 
less than ideal figure. If it is objected that the similarities between the two works as 
far as eagles are concerned are not detailed enough to support this suggestion, I would 
point to the relatively specific similarities between them indicated on the second page 
of extracts above. There are five such similarities, each relating in one way or another 
to the Topographia' s description of the fire of St Brigid in Kildare. While the first of 
them, the mention of a fire in both works, may not be especially significant, since the 
fire is a literal one in the Topographia but occurs only in a simile in The House of 
Fame, it surely is significant that St Brigid’s fire is surrounded by twigs, and that in 
Chaucer's poem the House of Rumour is made of twigs; that a falcon perches near St 
Brigid's shrine, as the eagle perches near the House of Rumour; that the mystical 
representations of the Evangelists are mentioned in both works (in a simile, 
admittedly, in The House of Fame) in a context of shape-changing; and that news of 
St Brigid's fire is spread by blowing, much as the slander decreed by Fame is spread by 
the blowing of Aeolus's trumpet. I have not space here to discuss these similarities 
further, but I believe that they are there, and that they support the general case for 
Giraldus Cambrensis's Topographia Hibernie as a source for Chaucer's House of 
Fame. 
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University under the auspices of the Department of Scandinavian Studies on 26-27 
September, 1997. 
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Line for line, the mutilated single folio manuscript of an early Robin Hood play 
carries more weight in the interpretation of medieval English theatre history than 
possibly any other text of its time. (See Plates 5 and 6 for a reproduction of the 
manuscript, and Appendix 1 of this essay for a transcription.) The twenty-one couplets 
of action inferring dialogue represent the chief source of information, from the 
fifteenth century, for the Robin Hood plays that are thought to have been a feature of 
some May games in which Robin officiated as a parish money-gatherer and presided, 
as a type of summer lord, over seasonal celebrations. As such, the text has become 
central to the study of non-religious medieval drama in England, and to the history of 
the Robin Hood myth in performance.' Conscious of this critical reputation, this 
essay nevertheless seeks to reconsider the evidence for associating the play with the 
Paston family, re-examine what the manuscript can contribute to an understanding of 
the play and its circumstances of performance, and, finally, to question the cultural and 
political interests that may have been served by its patronage. 

The evidence for connecting the Pastons with the play is entirely 
circumstantial, and involves the descent of the manuscript on the one hand, and the 
unkindness of servants on the other. To begin with retrospection. In 1908 W. Aldis 
Wright presented the manuscript to the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
it was catalogued as MS R.2.64. 2 He had been given it by the widow of Philip Frere. 
Frere's father, William, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, was the nephew by 
marriage of Sir John Fenn, the first editor of the Paston letters. Fenn acquired his 
material for the volumes from John Worth, a chemist of Diss in Norfolk, who had 
purchased it from the estate of the antiquary Thomas Martin, executor of Peter le 
Neve, Norroy, and husband of his widow. 3 This collection le Neve had bought in the 
early eighteenth century from William Paston, earl of Yarmouth. It is quite possible 
that MS R.2.64 was included in these papers as, at some time during the third decade 
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of the eighteenth century, the antiquary William Stukeley made a copy of the Robin 
Hood text while it was still in the possession of Peter le Neve. Stukeley's transcript 
of the manuscript, which he claimed had been 'taken from the inside of some old 
book', passed to his great-grandson, Richard Fleming St John, along with other 
antiquarian material, which he, in turn, brought to the attention of 'J.M.G.' of 
Worcester, who printed it for the first time in 1855. 4 Unfortunately, Peter le Neve's 
ownership of the manuscript is not proof that it came from the Pastons, for, as is well 
known, he also possessed material from other sources, notably one of the manuscripts 
of the Howard household books, that he had been given by Thomas Martin in 1727, 
that is now in the library of Arundel Castle. 5 

Somewhat paradoxically, it is the breaking up of the collection of Paston 
papers, following Fenn's publication of them, that, possibly, strengthens a family 
connection with the Robin Hood manuscript. Fenn, who seems to have purchased 
only Paston material from John Worth, 6 deposited the originals of his first two 
volumes in the library of the Society of Antiquities. Shortly after, he responded to an 
intimation that George III had an inclination to see them with an offer to place them 
in the Royal Collection. This was accepted, and Fenn knighted on 23 May 1787. The 
manuscripts were not seen again publicly until 1889, when they turned up at Orwell 
Park in Suffolk. The original material of volumes three and four also disappeared after 
publication in 1789, only to re-emerge nearly a century later in the possession of 
George Frere, the then head of the Frere family, at Roydon Hall near Diss. Fenn died 
in 1794 having almost completed the fifth volume of letters which his nephew, 
William Frere, finally saw through publication in 1823. In that volume, Frere, by 
now somewhat predictably, noted that he was unable to find the originals, although he 
did have some original material that he thought Sir John Fenn did not intend for 
publication. The letters were rediscovered in 1865 by Philip Frere in the house at 
Dungate in Cambridgeshire that had belonged to his father. Along with the mainly 
fifteenth-century manuscripts of the fifth volume were found the other Paston papers, 
including letters from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that had not been 
published by Fenn. Frere sold this collection to the British Museum a year later. One 
item he clearly did not include in the sale, that may well have been part of the 
unprinted material, was the Robin Hood manuscript that his widow was to pass on to 
Aldis Wright. Was this because he could see no obvious connection between the 
manuscript and the Pastons? Certainly, there is no internal evidence for such a 
relationship. It was not until 1888 that Francis Child made the suggestion that the 
play referred to by Sir John Paston in a letter of 1473 as, 'Robynhod and the shryff off 
Notyngham', and that recorded in the manuscript were one and the same. 7 The clear 
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descent of MS R.2.64 to Philip Frere via Fenn's purchase of it amongst Paston 
material, that had once belonged to Peter le Neve, suggests that Child may well have 
been correct in putting the two together. Frere, on the other hand, was, in 1866 at 
least, either unaware of its likely provenance or considered it insignificant to the 
documentary history of the Pastons. 

In spite of the manuscript's persistent attachment to a collection of Paston 
papers, that passed through six hands over a century and a half, the crucial issue of its 
origin rests with Peter le Neve and whether he acquired it from William Paston. It 
may be significant that the remarks of William Stukeley on the manuscript, 
reproduced by 'J.M.G. 1 , make no reference to the Pastons nor, it has to be said, to any 
other context for it than an inaccurate transcription of the third item of the account on 
the verso. To be fair, he may not have known of the other papers in the le Neve 
collection. His primary concern seems to have been with the literature and pedigree of 
Robin Hood, and, moreover, interest in the Pastons had yet to be aroused by Fenn's 
publication of the letters. 

The history of the manuscript alone is not sufficiently certain to attribute 
original ownership to the Pastons, although it is supported, as Child noted, by the 
Paston correspondence. Even though extracts from the letter concerned are often 
reproduced, it is worth quoting in some detail here as it is also referred to when 
considering the possible circumstances of performance. On Tuesday, 16 April 1473 
(Good Friday) Sir John Paston was at Canterbury, preparing to leave for Calais. He 
wrote to his younger brother John, in Norfolk, about a peace treaty between France, 
England, and the duke of Burgundy that had been agreed in Brussels the previous 
month, before lamenting the disloyalty of his servants; 

No more, but I haue ben and ame troblyd wyt h myn ouere large 
and curteys delyng wyth my seruanty.v and now wyth ther 
onkyndnesse. Plattyng, yowre man, wolde thys daye byd me fare¬ 
well to to-morow at Douer, not wytfcstondyng Thryston, yowre 
other man, is front me and John Myryell and W. Woode, whyche 
promysed yow and Dawbeney, God haue hys sowle, at Castre )v/t 
iff ye wolde take hym in to be ageyn wyt h me {>at than he wold 
neuer goo fro me; and ther-vppon I haue kepyd hym thys iij yere 
to pleye Seynt Jorge and Robynhod and the shryff off 
Notyngham, and now when I wolde haue good horse he is goon 
in-to Bernysdale, and I wytft-owt a kepere. 8 
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Two aspects of this letter help to corroborate the association of MS R.2.64 with the 
play referred to by Sir John Paston. First, it is the only known reference to a play or 
game of Robin Hood in an East Anglian context in the late Middle Ages. While it is 
conceivable that, in Norfolk and Suffolk, they were embraced by the generic term 
'game', and thus become invisible in the records, the survival of the Robin Hood play 
in manuscript may be a possible indication of its unique character in the locality. And 
second, Paston's eponymous title includes the Sheriff of Nottingham, with whom an 
audience would, no doubt, identify the 'sheryffe' who makes an early appearance in the 
play text. This too was unusual for the period. In other regions the sheriff does not 
seem to figure in the plays or games until very much later - the earliest being post- 
Reformation - and even then his appearances are comparatively rare. 9 Unless this is an 
instance of absence from the records, rather than exclusion from the game, it could be 
explained by the predominant patronage of Robin Hood gatherings by the parish, 
where the anonymity of the perpetrators of injustice and corruption may have been 
more expedient than the identification of the Crown's deputy as the source of 
indignation. Alternatively, it may be because, whatever some recent critics would like 
to read into the Robin Hood games, the gatherings were essentially parochial fund¬ 
raising activities that celebrated communal identity and fraternity, rather than the 
symbolic enactment of social and political conflict that attendance by the sheriff might 
have encouraged. 10 The inclusion of the sheriff in both the Paston play title and the 
Robin Hood manuscript, at a time when his presence in such activities is otherwise, 
literally, unheard of, makes stronger the case for linking the two, and for challenging 
the assumption that the play is archetypal of the genre. 

The very act of recording a text that appears, superficially at least, to be little 
more than an aide-memoire to a sequence of actions raises questions about its status 
and original purpose. The condition and the uses made of the manuscript imply that, 
whatever they may once have been, sight or need of them was very soon lost. MS 
R.2.64 is a single paper sheet, now held between two pieces of glass, that measures, 
approximately, 251mm x 209mm (9 7/8 by 8 1/4 inches). 11 At the bottom of the sheet 
is a series of cuts that have removed the lower section and, in two places on the recto, 
mutilated the last four lines of the Robin Hood text. Much of its appearance suggests 
that the text is a copy rather than the original composition. It is written, in brown 
ink, by a single hand of the mid-fifteenth century without errors or emendations. 
Although possibly a copy, it was not necessarily one designed for preservation, as no 
speech headings or stage directions are included, and the handwriting becomes 
progressively larger and less tidy. Furthermore, the scribe, or someone else, drew, in 
ink of a similar colour to the handwriting, a broken vertical line about half way across 
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the page after the last word of the opening line of text. As some subsequent words 
appear to have been written over this line, it is possible that it was drawn, after 
writing the first couplet, as a scribal guide, either to see if the text could be kept 
within an area that would approximate to the dimensions of some literary manuscripts 
of the time or, if necessary, to continue the text into the right hand division of the 
sheet. 12 Whatever the intention, it was, apparently, compromised by the lengths of all 
but one of the remaining lines. This could suggest that the copy was made from 
dictation, rather than from sight where the problems of tabulation might already have 
been evident. 

The verso of the manuscript is largely taken up with a series of six receipts, 
recording payments made to John Stemdalle by Richard Wytway, painter, for the 
house rent of a property described as the 'wardorrop'. 13 (See Plate 6 and Appendix 1). 
From the date recorded for the third receipt, 'the vij day of november Ao Ed iiij 11 xv' 
(i.e. 1475), it is possible to calculate that the entries extend from May 1475 to 
August 1476, and that, if made in arrears, the payments cover the period from August 
1474 to August 1476. Correlation of the sums paid, and changes between entries in 
the colour of ink and the size of letters, indicate that the payments were recorded, after 
the first instalment, at quarterly intervals. They were entered throughout by a single 
hand. Although very similar, this is probably not, as Davis thought, the same hand as 
the recto. 14 There is sufficient variation in letter forms - the verso consistently uses a 
much more looped upper stroke for / than the more angular recto for example - to 
agree with Greg that the hands are different but contemporary. 15 

Beneath the receipts is a painting of a green wyvem or dragon. The lower body, 
feet, and tail have been lost by the cuts to the manuscript. This damage makes it 
difficult to determine, precisely, what it represents. It could be a copy of an armorial 
crest or badge. The absence of the torse and helm, that may originally have been 
present in the missing part of the manuscript, limits the case for a crest, although its 
upper figuration is not unlike some examples of the early Tudor period. 16 If its origin 
was heraldic, the blazon would read; a wyvem with wings expanded vert, tongue 
barbed gules; to this should probably be added, belly and wing tips or, but these areas 
are so cracked by folding and darkened by age as to be beyond verification. More 
simply, it may be a preliminary drawing for an inn sign or some interior decoration. 
An appealing alternative, given the possible East Anglian connection, is that the 
painting either depicts, or is a design for, the dragon that was part of the Norwich, 
Gild of St George procession. Sir John Paston had Wood play 'Seynt Jorge' about the 
time the character seems to have been reintroduced to the procession, following an 
absence of fifteen years after the restmcturing of the gild in 1452. 17 In 1471 the gild 
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assembly found it necessary to ordain that, 'the George shall goo [in] procession and 
make a conflicte with the dragon', implying that this had not been the case in recent 
years. 18 There is some similarity, particularly in the long neck, jaws, ears, and wing 
tips, as well as in colour, between the manuscript painting and the surviving Norwich 
dragon of c. 1795, preserved in the Castle Museum. Unfortunately, there is no way of 
knowing whether Sir John Paston is referring to the Norwich, St George procession 
in his letter, or if the fifteenth-century dragon resembled that of three centuries later. 
Sir John Paston is likely to have belonged to the gild, as other members of his family 
did, although there is no evidence of his active participation. 19 

To the left of the wyvem or dragon are much cruder sketches of a woman's 
head, wearing what appears to be a gable-coif with shoulder length pleats of the early 
sixteenth century, 20 and an implement of indeterminate purpose that may be anatomic 
or pyrotechnic in origin. Notwithstanding the attractiveness of subject matter and 
draughtsmanship coinciding in their crudity, or the logic of the five thin protrusions 
representing the outstretched fingers of a hand or glove, I am inclined to think that the 
drawing is of a siege gun in the act of firing. The discharged missile is seen above the 
woman's head and, following the conventions of much more sophisticated depictions, 
the explosive charge is shown by lines emanating from the muzzle, and the unused 
ammunition by the circles beneath the barrel. 

It would appear, then, that there is no immediately obvious connection between 
the recto and the verso of the manuscript, or between the account and the Pastons. 
Neither the name Stemdalle nor Wytway appears in the Paston correspondence or 
related papers. Indeed, it has proved impossible to trace either name beyond the 
documentation of the rental. Nevertheless, one piece of information John Stemdalle 
considered worthy of recording may intimate a historical association between the 
performance of the play and the property rented. 

The identification of the tenement occupied by Wytway as the 'wardorrop' is 
intriguing. Unlikely to refer to the royal household establishments of that name, it 
could be one of the London buildings acquired by the nobility after 1300 to store 
clothes, soft furnishings, and other luxury items. Although primarily storehouses, it 
was not unknown for them to be used, by their owners, as occasional lodgings. 21 
Down in scale, spatially and socially, from the detached wardrobes of royalty and 
nobility were those integral to the houses of the upper gentry. Under normal 
circumstances, none of these seems likely to have been leased to a painter for two 
years, unless superfluity of space and financial necessity combined to provide the 
incentive. In essence, these were the conditions prevailing at Caister Castle at the time 
of Wytway's tenancy. 
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When the building of Caister Castle (about a half a mile north-west of West 
Caister, Norfolk) began in 1432, Sir John Fastolf can hardly have imagined that it 
would become the site of such violent disputation a generation later. The contesting of 
Fastolfs written and nuncupative wills, and the right of the Pastons to inherit Caister 
Castle, is of such complexity that it has recently received a book-length study of its 
own. 22 What needs to be extracted from the internecine wrangling between executors 
and claimants, for the purposes of this discussion, is the alternating possession of 
Caister. 

Probate of Fastolfs will was granted to Sir John Paston and Thomas Howes 
(Fastolfs chaplain and one of the ten executors of his will) on 26 August 1467. 23 At 
this point the trustees released Caister and other Fastolf manors to Sir John Paston, 
thereby, temporarily, legalizing the current occupancy of Caister by the Paston 
family. There was barely time for any Paston satisfaction in this resolution. On 1 
October 1468, William Yelverton, justice, and other trustees of Fastolfs will, 
including Thomas Howes who had now deserted the Paston cause, sold Caister to John 
Mowbray, fourth duke of Norfolk, for 500 marks. 24 From this moment on, Sir John 
Paston took steps to protect Caister from an anticipated forced entry by the duke of 
Norfolk in pursuit of his claim by sale. 25 The siege began on 21 August 1469 and 
ended with surrender by John Paston, Sir John's younger sibling, who commanded the 
defending forces in his brother's absence, on 27 September 1469. 26 The Pastons 
regained Caister following the readeption of Henry VI and the duke of Norfolk's 
decision, in December 1470, to remove his servants from Caister and publicly to 
declare his renunciation of a claim to the manor on the grounds of misinformation. 27 
Again, Paston possession of Caister was short-lived. Both brothers fought on the 
losing Lancastrian side at the battle of Barnet (14 April 1471). In the wake of Edward 
IV's restoration, Caister was retaken on 23 June 1471 for the duke of Norfolk by his 
groom, John Colby, while the Paston servants took an afternoon nap. 28 Norfolk held 
Caister until it was restored to the Pastons in the summer of 1476 by command of the 
king, following the death of the duke earlier that year. 29 

This to-ing and fro-ing of possession, whilst deeply disturbing for the 
Pastons, is of particular interest in respect of the transactions between John Stemdalle 
and Richard Wytway because Caister Castle accommodated a wardrobe of some 
considerable size. Although its precise location in the castle is unknown, it was 
sufficiently large, according to a testamentary inventory made prior to Sir John 
Fastolfs death in 1459, to house over 270 items of clothing, fabric, pillows, bed¬ 
covering, cloths of Arras and tapestry. 30 Three years later, the contents had, apparently, 
been reduced to eighty-four rather mundane items, mainly of bedding. 31 The clothes. 
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stocks of quality material, and all but two of the magnificent collection of illustrated 
tapestries, had gone. The fate of what remained there, and of the Paston’s own 
possessions, is unclear. The duke of Norfolk, in his declaration of safe conduct to the 
Paston affinity, conditional on the surrender of Caister, allowed for the removal of 
'goodc.s, horsse and hameys, and other goodes beyng in the keping of the seid John 
Paston', providing that the weapons remained. 32 The younger John Paston may have 
doubted either the sincerity of the duke's pronouncement or the ability of fatigued men 
to carry the goods away as he took the precaution of making an inventory, now lost, 
before departing from Caister. 33 His suspicion or caution was apparently justified. Sir 
John Paston, in his petition to the king, recalls that the duke of Norfolk not only 
deprived him of possession but also took and carried away, 'stuf and ordinawnce.v' to 
the value of £100. 34 Paston had been informed of the situation by his servant, John 
Pampyng, who wrote on 15 July 1470 to tell him that, 'at Caster, they selle and make 
mony of such stuffe as they fond there 1 . 35 Forewarned, the Pastons made an inventory 
of the 'good es and stuffe of howsold' that had been 'bom and led awey', during 
Norfolk's occupation, soon after they regained possession in 1470. 36 Only one of the 
items listed, though, is specifically from the wardrobe, which implies that what little 
was left there of Fastolfs goods either failed to impress the Norfolks or had been 
removed by the Pastons at the duke's invitation at the time of surrender. The latter is, 
perhaps, confirmed by the report of John Paston to his elder brother of the perennial 
complaint of mothers about the state of their son's bedroom; 'It em, she [their mother, 
Margaret] wold ye shold get yow an other house to ley in you yr stuff syche as cam fro 
Caster; she thynkyth on of the freerys is a fayir house'. 37 

Whatever glories the wardrobe at Caister may formally have held, it was 
possibly empty by 1472 when John Paston wrote to his brother of their mother's 
concern. The Paston and Fastolf contents were by now elsewhere, and in spite of the 
duke of Norfolk's fierce determination to own Caister, he does not seem to have 
installed his family there. In January 1470, during Norfolk's first occupation, the 
younger John Paston informs his brother that, ’ther is now but iij men in it, and the 
bryggy.s alwey drawyn’. 38 And throughout the negotiations for the restoration of the 
manor to the Pastons, with the duchess and Norfolk's council, they almost always 
happened at Framlingham. For the duke, it seems that possession of Caister was 
primarily a matter of expanding his sphere of influence in the area, and of acquiring 
much needed revenue from the associated manorial tenancies at a time when he 'was in 
a state of chronic, constantly worsening, indebtedness’. 39 

It is not impossible that the renting out of the Caister 'wardorrop 1 for thirty-six 
shillings a year was a welcome contribution to the relief of these debts. The rental 
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expired in August 1476 during the quarter in which the Paston claim to Caister was 
finally resolved. Although this happened at the end of June, there is no indication of 
when the Pastons physically resumed occupation. 40 Unhelpfully, only one Paston 
letter from the second half of the year survives. The date is 30 August but the year 
uncertain, although internal evidence suits 1476, and it places Sir John and his 
brother, temporarily, in Attleborough. 41 It is, then, conceivable that Wytway's tenancy 
was terminated in August by the return of the Pastons. 

It is probably fruitless to speculate on why Wytway may have been at Caister 
between 1474 and 1476, beyond noting the spatial suitability of a wardrobe to the 
professional needs of a painter. Given the tenancy arrangement, it is, perhaps, unlikely 
that he was employed directly by the duke of Norfolk. If the wyvem is an example of 
his craft, he may, though, have been undertaking some heraldic duty on behalf of the 
duke in his capacity as Earl Marshal. Interestingly, Sir John Paston, at some time 
after 1475, listed four books of arms amongst his library holdings, one of which was, 
'the nywe boke portrayed and blasonyd 1 . 42 Might Wytway have had a hand in it? 

Even if this speculation has some grains of truth, it does not explain how a 
sequence of receipts came to be written on the back of the Robin Hood play, or, of 
course, vice versa. For a possible answer it is necessary to return to the letter in which 
Sir John Paston, with characteristic restraint, catalogues the desertion of his servants. 
In it he glosses the departure of 'W. Woode' with some valuable information about his 
employment. 43 He may have been prompted to do so by the imminence of St George's 
day (a week away) in whose celebration Wood had previously taken part. In addition to 
whatever skill Wood possessed as a groom, his ability to 'pleye Seynt Jorge and 
Robynhod and the shryff off Notyngham' clearly contributed to his attractiveness as an 
employee. Sir John, somewhat unnecessarily one would think, reminds his brother 
that he had 'kepyd hym thys iij ye re 1 for this very purpose. 

Sir John's reckoning needs some clarification. It is not clear from which year 
he is counting. When he wrote the letter, the traditional seasons for playing St George 
and Robin Hood had not arrived. This implies that Wood's final performances occurred 
in 1472. Working back in years, rather than figures, would give a first performance in 
1470. And yet Sir John also reminds his brother that Wood had been hired, and swore 
Paston fealty, in the presence of John Daubeney, a family servant. Daubeney was 
killed at the siege of Caister in September 1469. 44 Confirmation, from another source, 
that Wood was at Caister that year, by August at the latest, comes in the Itineraries of 
William Worcester. There he is listed amongst the names of the defenders of the 
castle, against the duke of Norfolk, in a group of three 'seruientes Paston jun'. 45 The 
apparent confusion over which Paston was the master arose, presumably, because, as 
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the letter rehearses, the younger John Paston employed Wood on behalf of his absent 
brother. If Wood was taken on in the summer, he would have missed the season of St 
George celebration, but not necessarily that of Robin Hood. If so, Sir John's 
calculation that he had 'kepyd hym thys iij yere to pleye Seynt Jorge' turns out not to 
contradict the time of Wood's appointment. He first played St George in 1470. He 
may, though, have been employed early enough in the year to play 'Robynhod and the 
shryff off Notyngham' on four occasions, beginning in 1469. In the predicament of 
losing nearly all his Calais destined servants, Sir John's trilling oversight, if indeed it 
was, is excusable. 

Regardless of the timing of Wood's first performances, it is unlikely that he 
was employed for this purpose alone. His main occupation seems to have been that of 
horse-keeper. He was also, no doubt, a competent archer; not only because of his 
involvement with Robin Hood but because Sir John Paston sought to replace him, 
and the others, with 'lykly men and fay re condyc/oned and good archery.v'. 46 For this 
particular skill he was, almost certainly, hired, or more accurately re-hired given the 
qualification 'ageyn wvt/j me' in reference to him in the letter, in response to the fears 
of Sir John Paston for the safety of Caister. These he expressed in a letter to his 
brother in November 1468. He wrote that he had engaged 'iiij wel assuryd and trew 
men' to help keep the place, and that if local men were to be taken on in addition that 
they be 'but few, and that they were well assuryed men; fore ellys they myght 
discorage alle the remenant'. 47 Maybe at the time, and in the light of previous service, 
Wood was considered one 'well assuryed'. 

As the above demonstrates, there is no way of being sure where or when Sir 
John Paston had Wood play Robin Hood. If he followed his heart and tradition, it 
would have been Caister in the summer. Wood was there in 1469, but was Sir John? 
His brother evidently hoped to see him there that year 'a-bowght Mydsomer or be- 
for'. 48 In early June, Sir John went some way to fulfilling this expectation by making 
tentative arrangements, from London, to stay at Caister if he accompanied Edward IV 
on his visit to Norfolk. 49 For whatever reason he did not go; his brother reports on the 
king's visit to him in reply, as well as reflecting, with hope now turning to fear, that, 
'your men at Caster wyll deperte . .. and ye be not at horn wyt/i-in thys fortnyght'. 50 
This may have galvanized Sir John into action. He either made the visit or his brother 
was exaggerating; the men remained at Caister until their expulsion by Norfolk in 
September. Whether or not Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham was performed 
at Caister in 1469, it certainly did not take place there the following year when 
Norfolk held the manor. It could, though, have been there in 1471, possibly at 
Whitsun, before the surprise repossession by Norfolk's groom on 23 June. There is a 
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gap in the correspondence to and from Sir John Paston in that year between the letter 
of 18 April 1471, that he wrote to his mother, from London, after the battle of Barnet, 
and the letter to his brother, written at Bishop's Waltham on 15 September 1471. 51 He 
was quite possibly at Caister for some of that time. In either 1469 or 1471, Sir John 
Paston may have brought or had copied there the manuscript of the Robin Hood play, 
preparatory to performance. In neither year, though, was its preservation likely to have 
been uppermost in the minds of men forcibly expelled from the castle. Unlike any 
valuable property that could have been removed, the sheet of paper, in all probability, 
was left behind. And it may have been left where household documents and accounts 
were sometimes stored, in the wardrobe. 52 There it may have remained during 
Norfolk's possession of Caister until Richard Wytway's tenancy. The manuscript, by 
then, was redundant, and the blank verso could be used for the painting of the wyvem 
and for recording the receipt of rent. With Caister restored to the Pastons, the tenancy 
agreement ended, and the receipts were no longer required. The manuscript, witnessing 
yet another change in Caister's fortunes, may have again been left in the wardrobe, to 
be reunited with the Paston papers. 

This is only one of a number of scenarios possible to explain the history of the 
manuscript. One could, using some of the same evidence, argue that Sir John Paston, 
responding to his mother's request in 1472 that he remove the stuff that came from 
Caister to another house, acquired a property for the purpose in Norwich. Rather than 
take up her suggestion of 'on of the freerys', he may have found a more suitable 
storehouse in a wardrobe. No building of that name is known in Norwich at the time, 
although a subsequent change of use may have determined a change in title. 53 If the 
Caister contents had been dispersed by 1474, Sir John may have sub-let the property 
to Richard Wytway through the agency of John Stemdalle. The same relationship, 
described above, between the unwanted copy of the play and the receipts would then 
apply. In these circumstances, the connection between the painting in the manuscript 
and the Norwich Gild of St George annual procession with the dragon may be 
strengthened. The problem with either possibility is that the internal evidence is 
slight, and unless John Stemdalle or Richard Wytway can be identified, inconclusive. 
Nevertheless, the narrative outlined for the period in which the manuscript was active 
is, at least, consistent with the turbulent events and the enforced movements of the 
Paston family in the years between 1469 and 1476. 

Not surprisingly, the play has, in the past, received rather more attention than 
its provenance, but this too involves a deal of speculation. The text is a series of 
interchanges between characters, all but one of whom are addressed by name or title, 
that contextualize physical action. Although there is no indication in the manuscript. 
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the piece divides into two episodes. The first describes a sequence of contests between 
the Knight and Robin Hood that end with the Knight's death. The second concerns the 
capture and imprisonment, by the Sheriff, of two outlaws, presumably Robin's men. 
As Child was the first to observe, this does not appear to be an original creation, but a 
dramatic version of the ballad, Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 54 

Although precise dating of the ballad, first printed by Thomas Percy from a 
seventeenth-century manuscript in 1765, is not possible, the resemblance of the 
opening verse to that of Robin Hood and the Monk, which has been dated by 
handwriting and vocabulary to the second half of the fifteenth century, suggests that it 
may be contemporary with the Robin Hood play. 55 Moreover, the play and the ballad 
have in common not only major protagonists and dramatic incidents but also a 
significant number of words or their variants. In spite of its comparative brevity, the 
play is not merely a crude adaptation of the ballad. It forgoes the foreshadowing device 
of Robin's dream, in which he meets and is beaten and bound by two yeomen, in 
favour of the more sharply dramatic bargain between the Sheriff and the Knight that is 
only implicit in the ballad. It ignores the characterizing quarrel, that temporarily 
separates Robin Hood and Little John, in order not to delay the contests between 
Robin and the Knight. This decision has the additional advantage of removing the 
problem of the simultaneous action of Little John's capture in the ballad by deferring 
it until Robin has killed the Knight. Having done so, it becomes necessary to deviate 
from the ballad by introducing Friar Tuck as a companion for an unnamed outlaw, 
almost certainly Little John. Both are captured by the Sheriff whilst distracted by the 
Friar's boastful demonstration of his skill at archery. This is the first instance of Friar 
Tuck in the Robin Hood literature, and it is possible that his inclusion may have been 
inspired by his involvement in the May games, although this is not recorded until the 
early sixteenth century. 56 The play text ends with the imprisonment of the outlaws, in 
contrast to the ballad that concludes with the death of the Sheriff from an arrow shot 
by Little John who had been released by Robin Hood disguised as Sir Guy. 

The discrepancy in endings has been explained by alternative theories. The 
simplest assumes that the play manuscript is fragmentary, with the ballad ending cut 
away. 57 The most contrived proposes a complete text by redistributing the 
conventional attribution of final speeches to enable Robin to lock the Sheriff inside 
his own prison. 58 A position between the two is taken by the view that the verbal text 
is intact, and that the performance concludes with heroic action alone. 59 Yet another 
explanation, or rather a refinement of the third, can be found in a close examination of 
the manuscript. Given the probable Paston connection with the play, it is possible 
that it was written on paper also used for their letters. According to Davis, the full 
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sheets from which letters of varying sizes were cut measured 'about 17 by ll'^ 
inches' (432mm x 292mm). 50 The usual practice was to write the first letter across 
the shorter side, with wire lines running vertically, and cut it from the sheet when 
completed. The remaining rectangle would either be used in the same way or, as some 
letters reveal, turned through 90 degrees, with the writing now parallel to the 
horizontal wire lines. This is the orientation of MS R.2.64, and if it took up the 
remainder of a full sheet, the letter cut from it would have measured about 11 by 
7^ inches (292mm x 181mm); a size not uncommon in the Paston correspondence. 
As no water mark is apparent in the manuscript it was, presumably, located in the part 
of the sheet used for the letter. This means that the width of MS R.2.64 has remained 
constant at 9^ inches (251mm), whereas, on these calculations, the length originally 
extended to 1 1 1/2 inches (292mm). As it is now, on average, only 8 1/4 inches 
(209mm), the cuts that removed the bottom of the manuscript must have been made, 
approximately, 3 1/4 inches (83mm) from the lower edge. These dimensions are 
confirmed, to some extent, by two previously unobserved folds in the manuscript. 61 
The uppermost creases the paper horizontally in towards the verso and occurs on a 
slight downward, left to right, slope that crosses from above to below line 10 of the 
play. The second fold, also horizontal, bends the manuscript, concertina fashion, the 
other way (i.e. in towards the recto) and bisects lines 20 and 21. As the lower fold is 
very close to what is now the edge of the manuscript, it is reasonable to assume that 
the folding took place before the mutilation. Refolding the manuscript, if the glass 
permitted, would show that, providing the lower pleat was roughly the same size as 
the other two, allowing for an even folding with the bottom of the missing segment 
meeting the crease of the upper fold, the strip would have measured about 3 1/4 inches 
(83mm). This would give a restored manuscript the same length (11 1/2 inches, 
292mm) as one of the sides of an original Paston sheet. 

As well as adding to the evidence of a Paston connection with the play, this 
reconstruction of the manuscript indicates that if the scribe used all the space available 
he could have written another seven lines; more than enough, given the economy of 
dialogue, to cover Robin's reappearance, the release of the outlaws, and the shooting 
of the Sheriff. But there is also evidence, in the manuscript, that he wrote no more 
than what survives. 

The cuts across the bottom of the manuscript, although irregular, seem to try 
to avoid destroying the text, unlike the loss of parts of words caused by the two 
diagonal intrusions. It appears from the bisection of the wyvem. and the preservation 
of the last line of the play, that the cuts were made with the recto uppermost. The 
initial cut looks to have been made from the right hand edge. It moves left on a gentle 
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curve for about 60mm (2^ inches) until it stops abruptly and changes direction. The 
reason for this would seem to be that continuation of its trajectory would have cut 
into the final word 'gon' of the last line. The cuts then weave their way to the left 
hand edge, turning away from the text whenever it is threatened. Such care from 
someone apparently so unskilled with scissors or knife might indicate that the text 
was deliberately preserved, and always finished where it does now. This is supported 
by Greg's observation that 'no traces of the tall letters of the next line are visible'. 62 

All this points to the improbability of the play being fragmentary as a 
consequence of the mutilation to the manuscript. It is either verbally complete and 
resolves in action or was never completed by the copyist. If dialogue was intended to 
provide a final exchange between the Sheriff and Robin it is unlikely to have extended 
beyond a line or two, and it is difficult to see why the scribe would not have seen the 
task through. Moreover, there is no information additional dialogue could provide that 
the audience did not already possess. They knew of the agreement between the Knight 
and the Sheriff, and they had seen Robin disguise himself. If the play concludes with 
the outcome of the ballad, there is no need to reinforce its enactment with spoken 
commentary. From this, and other information, it is possible to provide a conjectural 
reconstruction of the play with speeches attributed to characters. This appears in 
Appendix 2, with variations from other published versions noted. 

The undeniable resemblance between Robin Hood and the Sheriff of 
Nottingham and Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne has tended to obscure some 
revealing differences. Whilst the ballad may have been the inspiration for the plot of 
the play it was not, necessarily, the source of all the action. The play places much 
greater emphasis on the physical contests between Robin and the Knight than does the 
ballad. Whereas the latter confines the combatants to the military arts of archery and 
sword fighting, the play extends the competition by inserting the sports of casting the 
stone and axle-tree, and wrestling. Non-dramatic Robin Hood games may be thought 
to have inspired their inclusion if it was not for the problems of time and place. As 
previously noted, no other examples of Robin Hood games are known in East Anglia, 
and, if the play can be dated to Wood's engagement in 1469, this is only the second 
recorded instance of Robin Hood in performance anywhere in the country. 63 If the 
derivation of the extra contests was not directly from the Robin Hood game it was, 
probably, not very far removed. 

In the early fifteenth century, depositions were taken to resolve a dispute over 
grazing and extraction rights to land called the Lyngs between the inhabitants of 
Litcham, in north-west Norfolk, and those of neighbouring villages. The first witness 
recorded in the deposition roll is 'Sire Thomas Bolewere', who is described as, 'lyvende 
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and dwellyng in Bodenaye'. 64 This dates his statement prior to 1421 when Thomas 
Bulwer ceased to be rector of St Mary, Bodney, and translated to Narborough. 65 He 
follows testimony on the pasturing of cattle with a more revealing recollection; 

Also {re fom seyd Thomas witnesseth {rat he hath sen vpon {kt 
lynges diuerse pleyes made be {to men of lucham {rat is to seyne 
Schetynges wrestelynges puttynge.v of {to ston where he saugh 
Ion payn and howe of easton button for {to prys gamen and Ion 
payn wan {to prys gamen {r ere vpon Jro lynge.v sette and made be 
{to men of lucham w/'t/iowten lettynge of ani man. 

All that is required to transform an event like this into the first episode of the Robin 
Hood play, apart from the pre-determined outcome, is a few lines of speech and, 
perhaps, some costumes. Coincidentally, Litcham is only four miles north-east of 
Sporle Wood where the Pastons held property. But. no doubt, they could have been 
exposed to this variety of summer sport almost anywhere in East Anglia. In 1528 and 
1533 the churchwardens' accounts of Great Witchingham, Norfolk, for example, record 
the receipt of payments for 'the increse off the Wrestelyng and Shoting'. 66 It is not 
improbable that many of the unspecified games in the area were also of the Litcham 
kind. 

This local evidence and the emphasis in the play on Robin’s prowess as an 
athlete suggests that these games may have been as influential in the creation of 
Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham as the ballad that provided the literary 
framework. This raises the question of what initiative, if any, lay behind the 
combining of sport and art in this way. The concept of grafting a narrative on to 
displays of physical combat is not unknown at the time but is, almost exclusively, a 
device of the tournament. The medieval practice of employing an allegorical fiction to 
explain the presence of knights in the pas d'armes would, no doubt, have been familiar 
to Sir John Paston. His interest in the combative and aesthetic aspects of the 
tournament is attested by his collection of chivalric and romance literature. 67 One of 
the contents of his Grete Boke, that describes numerous jousts and tourneys, deals 
specifically with the fictional background to a Burgundian pas d'armes . M His pleasure 
in the subject was not confined to its literature. In the spring of 1467, Sir John 
Paston wrote to his brother, with conspicuous delight, undiminished by an injured 
hand, about his participation, on the side of the king, in a tournament at Eltham. 69 
The following year, both brothers attended the marriage of Charles, duke of Burgundy 
and Margaret of York, at Damme near Bruges. A spectacular feature of the 
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celebrations, that so impressed the younger John Paston that he wrote to his mother 
likening them to the court of King Arthur, was the eight days of jousting followed by 
a day of tournament held in Bruges. 70 Known as the Pas d'armes de VArbre d'Or, the 
fictional content was based on part of the Roman de Florimont, in which a golden tree 
is defended by a knight in the service of the Dame de 1'Isle Celee. 71 Not unexpectedly. 
Sir John Paston had the challenge of Antoine, Bastard of Burgundy, acting as the 
Chevalier a l'Arbre d'Or, copied into his Crete Bake. 12 

Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham was possibly written a year after 
the tournament at Bruges. The proximity of the two events may be no more than 
coincidence, although, interestingly, both have a tree as a central scenic location and 
include a character blowing a horn. And, if the play culminates in any kind of affray 
between Robin and his men and the Sheriff, both adhere to the format of single 
combats preceding a melee. More telling, though, is the sharing of the conventions of 
staging, impersonation, and narrative to contextualise combat. It is possible that the 
chivalric experiences of Sir John Paston encouraged him to create a rural equivalent of 
the pas d'armes for the entertainment of his household and tenants. To do so, he 
simply fused two popular traditions; the summer game and the Robin flood myth. 
This would not be uncharacteristic of the man. As well as his erudition and love of 
courtly pastime, he indulged in crude verse, and took juvenile pleasure in such things 
as 'litell Torke', the performing dwarf, whose 'pyntell is asse longe as hys legge'. 73 
His tastes were catholic, and he is as likely to have been familiar with the culture of 
his servants as his masters. 

What emerges from this cultural intermixing is the intriguing possibility that 
Sir John Paston may have had a hand in the composition of the play. The manuscript 
is not in his handwriting, but this was not unusual in his impersonal papers. 74 The 
text employs some spellings he used in his letters and others that he did not. 75 
Whoever was responsible for the authorship of the play, rather than its copying, 
seems, like Sir John Paston, to have had some knowledge of jousting. When, in the 
appended reconstruction of the play, the Knight challenges Robin to a fight to the 
death, he uses the word 'ottraunce'. The word does not appear in Robin Hood and Guy 
of Gisborne, or the other medieval ballads. In the sense that it is used by the Knight, 
it is mainly to be found in the context of chivalry, where its meaning, as in joust a 
outrance, focuses on the war-like conditions of combat rather than the final outcome. 76 
Both senses fit the engagement between the Knight and Robin. It is a word that Sir 
John Paston would, almost certainly, have known and recognized as a technically 
appropriate term to register the escalation to armed conflict in the play. He may also 
have been aware that the object of combats a outrance was to win something worn by 
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the challenger. 77 Robin's disguise in the Knight's clothes is a motif taken from the 
ballad, and essential to the plot, but its tournament connotation is unlikely to have 
escaped Sir John's notice, and may have further influenced his choice of terminology. 

There is no evidence that he had a copy of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne, 
unless 'the Greene Knyght' contained in his 'blak boke' denotes a ballad collection 
rather than, as has been conjectured, a copy of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight™ 
Even if he did not own a copy, he knew the ballad well enough to quote amusingly 
from it in the letter that bemoans the departure of his servants. Interpretations of Sir 
John's report that Wood had 'goon in-to Bernysdale' conclude that this was either a 
'jesting way of saying that he had paid Woode for wasting his time', or an ironic 
indication that Wood participated in dramatic activity without his blessing. 79 Both are 
more inventive than is necessary. In the ballad, Robin and Little John quarrel over 
who is to confront the 'wight yeoman' who leans against a tree. Robin, angered by 
what he sees as Little John's challenge to his authority and courage, is only restrained 
from inflicting a blow to his head by the fear of damaging his bow. They part 
acrimoniously; 

But often words they breeden ball 
That parted Robin and John; 

John is gone to Bam[e]sdale, 

The gates he knowes eche one. 80 

There is no way of telling how accurately the seventeenth-century manuscript of the 
Percy Folio preserved the wording of the medieval ballad. Nevertheless, the closeness 
of the third line of the stanza to Sir John Paston's sardonic gloss on a similarly bitter 
parting is surely intentional and, moreover, typical of the man. 

Whether or not the hand of Sir John Paston can be detected in the play, his 
patronage of it seems well founded. What doubts have been expressed cite the 
obstacles of his military career and mobile life to the continuity of annual drama. 81 
This need not have posed a problem. As already shown, performances could have taken 
place as a feature of Whitsun celebrations at Caister in 1469 and 1471. In 1470, Sir 
John Paston spent at least part of the summer in London, but not necessarily with his 
servants as he did in 1472. In July that year, the younger John Paston sent greetings, 
in a letter to his brother, to 'W. Wood, and all'. 82 In October, he wondered whether any 
of them had been sent to Calais as, 'me thynkyy it costyth yow to myche money for 
to kepe hem all in London at your charge'. 83 This was, almost certainly, the group of 
servants he listed, in full, for greeting by name in a previous letter that year. 84 It 
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turned out to include all those who left the Paston service in 1473. A performance in 
London in 1472 is by no means impossible. The play was clearly portable, and 
required no more than the five players that could be met by the number of servants, 
including Wood, Paston had with him. Reading between the lines of a letter he sent to 
his brother on 3 June 1473, he may even have anticipated a performance further afield; 
T hopyd to have been mery at Caleys thys Whytsontyd, and am weell apparayled and 
apoyntyd saff that thes folkys fayle me soo; and I have mater there to make off ryght 
excellent'. 85 A performance in 1470, if one did take place, might also have been in 
London, providing his servants were present. Alternatively, it may have occurred, as 
indeed it might in other years, at one of Margaret Paston's properties, possibly 
Norwich or Fritton, without him. A year or two before, his mother was evidently 
taking care of 'syche folk' of her son's, at her own expense, while he was elsewhere. 86 
Perhaps conscious of the debt, but confirming the arrangement, he assured his brother, 
in 1473, that if he had Caister again, and his mother chose to live there, he would pay 
for the board, 'iff any horsekeper off myn lye ther'. 87 Sites of performance were always 
more likely to be determined by the location of his servants than the whereabouts of 
Sir John. 

Wherever the performances took place, it is not certain that they were confined 
to the years of Wood's employment between 1469 and 1473. Sir John Paston infers 
the timescale in his letter, but only because his purpose was to illustrate the extent of 
his loss and Wood's ingratitude. Even a performance life so limited by vicissitude does 
not prejudice the unique position of the play in the history of Robin Hood drama. It 
is, as far as records show, the only example of such a play in household patronage. 88 
The great majority of Robin Hood games, with or without plays, were organised by 
the parish. Shrewsbury was an exception in being under civic sponsorship. 89 In 
Scotland, too, the burgh generally took control. 90 The tenants of Cleeve Prior, 
'pleying' with Robin Hood and Maid Marian before Prior William More of Worcester 
in 1531, may have been acting under manorial auspices, and the watchful eye of their 
lord, but the relationship is not directly comparable with the Paston situation. 91 

It is, of course, possible that the level of Sir John's patronage has been 
overestimated here, and that he did no more than provide a servant for a local play as 
part of his duty as a gentleman. But the lack of Robin Hood games in the area, the 
earliness of the play in the history of the genre, and the depth of feeling aroused by the 
loss of Wood as a performer, all tend to favour a personal initiative. In the absence of 
evidence that there was an existing model for Sir John Paston to imitate, he may have 
been responsible, if not for inventing the Robin Hood play, for creating an 
independent version. 
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His experience of drama was not limited to Robin Hood. He, presumably, 
knew the Norwich Corpus Christi play well enough to appreciate the characterization 
of a political adversary as Herod. 92 And he either sponsored or contributed Wood for a 
play or procession of St George, in Norwich or elsewhere. He may not have possessed 
the inspiration for an original creation, but his breadth of interest and his skill as a 
lively correspondent may be regarded as sufficient qualification to synthesize the three 
pre-existing cultural forms of game, ballad, and tournament. His credentials for 
authorship are, perhaps, as visible as his motives were transparent. Although Sir John 
Paston may not have wholly identified with the yeoman status of Robin Hood in the 
ballads, the 'extending of his umbrella of solidarity over distressed knightly victims of 
oppression' would have appealed to the sense of injustice he felt from the moment he 
became head of the family. 93 The problems inherited with Fastolfs will, the threats 
and attacks on property, the delays and frustrations of law, and the increasing 
impoverishment that was their consequence, almost crushed the spirit of the family. 94 
In a world in which corruption and the deficiencies of law prevented justice, it is no 
wonder that Sir John Paston turned, symbolically at least, to Robin Hood for 
restitution. It is tempting, but perhaps too whimsical, to imagine Sir John seeing 
Robin as his alter ego. He seems to identify with him in his choice of quotation to 
describe Wood's departure. His father had been outlawed. 95 And members of his family 
would sometimes envisage those whom they admired or despised as characters from 
drama and romance. 96 This kind of imaginative play may seem incompatible with the 
seriousness of his circumstances. But at times, he must have seen parallels between 
his role as prosecutor of the Paston cause and Robin's as personifier of justice in the 
face of corrupt administration. It is true that there is little of this side of Robin in the 
play. This is because it concentrates on the spectacle of remedy. The nature of the 
complaint is a matter of audience choice. With this degree of openness, it is possible 
that Sir John Paston recognized that, in the play of Robin Hood, he could assimilate 
the political and cultural interests of his servants with his own. The quest for justice 
and the desire for freedom - the 'double image' of appeal to the gentry and to the 
yeomanry observed by Dobson and Taylor 97 - may have ostensibly united the 
household at a time when consensus, or at least commitment to a common cause, was 
crucial to survival. It turned out to be 'double edged'. After 'thys iij yen?', Wood, 
perhaps unnerved by the prospect of Calais, was no longer prepared to enact his 
freedom, he took it. Justice for the Pastons took a little longer. 
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APPENDIX 1 

Cambridge, Trinity College, MS R.2.64 


Recto 

Syr sheryffe for thy sake / Robyn hode wull y take. 

I wyll the gyffe golde and fee This be heste f> u holde me. 

Robyn hode ffayre and fre / vndre this lynde shote we. 

With the shote y wyll / Alle thy lustes to full fyll. 

Have at the pryke. And y cleue the styke. 5 

Late vs caste the stone /1 graunte well be seynt Iohn. 

Late vs caste the exaltre // Have a foote be fore the. 

Syr knyght ye haue a falle. // And I. the Robyn qwyte shall 
Owte on the I blowe myn home /. Hit ware better be vn borne. 

Lat vs fyght at ottraunce // He that fleth god gyfe hym myschaunce. 10 

Now I haue the maystry here / off I smyte this sory swyre 

This knyghtys clothis wolle I were // And in my hode his hede woll bere. 

Welle mete felowe myn / what herst fr u of gode Robyn 
Robyn hode and his menye / w c the sheryff takyn be. 

Sette on foote w* gode wyll / And the sheryffe wull we kyll 15 

Be holde wele ffrere tuke // howe he dothe his bowe pluke 
3eld yow syrs to the sheryffe /. Or elles shall yo r bowes clyffe. 

Now we be bownden alle in same / ffrere[ ]uke Jris is no game. 

Co[ ]e f) u forth f> u fals outlawe. jr u shall [ ] hangyde and y drawe. 

Now[ ] alias what shall we doo / we [ ]oste to the prysone goo 20 

Opy[ ] the yatis faste Anon // An[ ]te theis thevys ynne gon 


Verso 

Be it k[n]owne that I Iohn Stemdalle haffe Resseved of Rechard wytway penter 
ffor |r c Rent of j 3 e wardorrop ffor iij quarters of A 3 ere xxvij s 
Item Received of Rechard wytway penter ffor hes hosse Rent in ffulpayment ix s 
Item Received of Rechard wytway penter ffor hes hosse Rent in ffullpayment ix s 
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the vij day of november Ao Ed iiij 11 xv 

Item Received of Rechard wytway penter ffor his hosse Rent in ffull 
paymant ix s 

Item Received of Rechard wytway penter ffor his hosse Rent ix s 
Item Received of Rechard wytway penter ffor his hosse Rente ix s 
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KNIGHT 

SHERIFF 

KNIGHT 

ROBIN 

KNIGHT 

ROBIN 

KNIGHT 

ROBIN 

KNIGHT 

ROBIN 

KNIGHT 

ROBIN 

KNIGHT 


ROBIN 


LITTLE JOHN 
FRIAR TUCK 

LITTLE JOHN 


APPENDIX 2 

Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham 


Syr Sheryffe, for thy sake, 

Robyn Hode wull Y take. 

I wyll the gyffe golde and fee, 

This be-heste thou holde me. 

Robyn Hode, ffayre and fre, 

Vndre this lynde shot we. 

With the shote Y wyll, 

Alle thy lustes to full-fyll. 

Have at the pryke! 

And Y cleue the styke. 

Late vs caste the stone. 

I graunte well, by Sent John! 

Late vs caste the exaltre. 

Have a foote be-fore the. 

Syr Knyght, ye haue a falle. 

And I the, Robyn, qwyte shall. 

Owte on the! I blowe myn home. 

Hit ware better be vn-bome. 

Lat vs fyght at ottraunce: 

He that fleth, God gyfe hym myschaunce! 
Now I haue the maystry here: 

Off I smyte this sory swyre. 

This knyghtys clothis wolle I were. 

And in my hode his hede woll bere. 


Welle mete, felowe myn, 

What herst thou of gode Robyn? 
Robyn Hode and his menye 
With the Sheryff takyn be. 

Sette on foote with gode wyll, 
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FRIAR TUCK 

And the Sheryffe wull we kyll. 
Be-holde wele Frere Tuke, 

SHERIFF 

Howe he dothe his bowe pluke! 

Yeld yow, syrs, to the Sheryffe, 

LITTLE JOHN 

Or elles shall your bowes clyffe. 

Now we be bownden alle in same: 

SHERIFF 

Frere [T]uke, this is no game. 

Co[m]e thou forth, thou fals outlawe; 

FRIAR TUCK 

Thou shall [be] hangyde and y-drawe. 
Now[e], alias, what shall we doo? 

SHERIFF 

We [m]oste to the prysone goo, 
Opy[n] the yatis faste anon. 


An[d la]te theis thevys ynne gon. 


Note to the reconstruction 

There have been four serious attempts to reconstruct the play by allocating speeches to 
characters and providing putative stage directions. In order of appearance they are 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean (sic) Drama, ed. by John Matthews Manly, 2 vols 
(Boston: Athenaeum Press, 1897; repr. New York: Dover Publications, 1967), I, 277- 
81; Collections 1.2, ed. by W. W. Greg, Malone Society (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1908), pp. 122-23; R. B. Dobson and J. Taylor, Rymes of Robyn Hood: An 
Introduction to the English Outlaw (London: Heinemann, 1976), pp. 205-07; and 
David Wiles, The Early Plays of Robin Hood (Cambridge: Brewer, 1981), pp. 34-35. 
A version by George Parfitt, 'Early Robin Hood Plays: Two Fragments and a 
Bibliography', Renaissance and Modern Studies, 22 (1978), 5-12 (pp. 5-6), simply 
replicates Manly for the first episode and Greg for the second. 

There is no disagreement, in any of the versions, over the attribution of the 
first four couplets. Wiles then gives the invitation to shoot at the target to Robin. He 
is at odds with the others who are surely correct in seeing the contests initiated from 
the beginning by the Knight. Wiles' alternation of the lines between Robin and the 
Knight then differs from Manly, Greg, and Dobson and Taylor. Wiles is probably 
right, though for the wrong reasons, in giving the line, 'Have a foote be-fore the!', to 
the Knight rather than to Robin, as the others do. The line is a proposal to wrestle 
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(see OED , foot, sb. 28), and as the Knight, apparently, is the initiator of each 
encounter, this too should be ascribed to him. Only Wiles has Robin blow the horn. 
This not only fits the blowing of Sir Guy's horn by Robin in the ballad, Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne, which the Sheriff interprets as a sign of the knight's success, 
but is also an appropriate response by Robin to the Knight's preceding threat, in the 
play, to kill him. All four reconstructions have Robin proposing the fight to the 
death. This seems inconsistent for three reasons. The Knight has, probably, been the 
instigator of all the previous contests. In the face of a succession of defeats, the 
Knight resorts to a death threat that he carries through to the challenge. The word 
'ottraunce' is more aptly spoken by the Knight than someone of Robin's assumed 
social status (see the text of the essay for a fuller explanation). On the issue of the 
Knight’s defeats, it is worth observing that although Robin is often the loser of 
contests in the later ballads this is invariably to opponents who subsequently become 
members of his outlaw band. He rarely, if ever, loses in single combat to the 
representatives of corrupt authority. 

In the second episode Manly, somewhat obscurely, has Robin speak the 
opening couplet. All the others give it to Little John. Although the speaker is the 
only character not mentioned by name or title in the play, his identification is based 
on the centrality of Little John to the ballad. Analogy with the same source prompts 
Greg, and Dobson and Taylor to attribute the following speech to Will Scarlet. This 
seems unnecessary. Scarlet's role in the ballad is silent and limited to facilitating the 
plot in a way that is not determined by character. Manly gets around the problem by 
using the uncontentious 'Man'. Wiles is probably closer in giving it to Friar Tuck, 
who is mentioned further on in the play as one of those captured by the Sheriff. In 
terms of dramatic practicality, the inclusion of Will Scarlet is an extravagance. 
Consequent upon this allocation is Friar Tuck indulging in boastful self-promotion 
(Wiles), rather than Scarlet or Little John describing his display of archery (Greg, and 
Dobson and Taylor). This is not only in keeping with later developments in the 
character but provides a comic distraction that contributes to the capture of the 
outlaws. There is general agreement over the distribution of lines once the Sheriff 
enters. Wiles, though, somewhat idiosyncratically, has Robin reappear after the 
Sheriff has announced sentence on the outlaws, and with his men bundle Nottingham 
into his own prison. 

Since the writing of this essay a new reconstruction has appeared in Robin 
Hood and Other Outlaw Tales, ed. by Stephen Knight and Thomas Ohlgren, TEAMS 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan: Medieval Institute Publications, 1997), pp. 276-80. The first 
episode of this version follows Wiles with the exception of reversing the attribution 
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of the lines, ‘Have at the pryke!’ and ‘And Y cleue the styke’. The second episode is 
very close to that given above. The only differences are the naming of the first two 
speakers as Outlaw 1 and Outlaw 2 rather than Little John and Friar Tuck, and the 
assigning of the penultimate couplet to Outlaw 1 (Little John above) rather than to 
Friar Tuck (equivalent to Outlaw 2). 
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NOTES 

1 For a representative sample of recent works see the following; R. B. Dobson and J. 
Taylor, Rymes of Robyn Hood: An Introduction to the English Outlaw (London: 
Heinemann, 1976); David Wiles, The Early Plays of Robin Hood (Cambridge: Brewer, 
1981); David Mills, 'Robin Hood Plays', in The Revels History of Drama in English: 
Volume I, Medieval Drama , ed. by Lois Potter (London: Methuen, 1983), pp. 133-38; 
Stephen Knight, Robin Hood: A Complete Study of the English Outlaw (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1994), pp. 98-115; Ronald Hutton, The Rise and Fall of Merry England: The Ritual Year 
1400-1700 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), pp. 31-33; Robin Hood and Other 
Outlaw Tales, ed. by Stephen Knight and Thomas Ohlgren, TEAMS (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Medieval Institute Publications, 1997), pp. 5-7 and 269-80. 

2 For details of the transmission of the manuscript in the context of the inheritance 
and purchase of the Paston papers see The Paston Letters I422-1509AD, ed. by James 
Gairdner, 6 vols (London: Chatto & Windus; Exeter: Commin, 1904; repr. Gloucester: 
Sutton, 1983), 1, 1-23; Collections 1.2, ed. by W. W. Greg, Malone Society (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1908), pp. 118-19; Paston Letters and Papers of the Fifteenth 
Century, ed. by Norman Davis, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), I, pp. xxiv-xxxi. 

3 For extracts of the will of Peter le Neve and Martin's inheritance see Gairdner, I, 
330-31. 

4 J. M. G., 'Dr Stukeley's Manuscripts, Drawings, and Books', Notes and Queries, 1 2 
(27 October 1855), 321-22. 

5 The Household Books of John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 1462-1471, 1481-1483, 
introduction by Anne Crawford (Stroud: Sutton, 1992), p. xi. 

6 Gairdner, I, 6, 

7 The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. by Francis James Child, 5 vols 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1882-98), III (1888), 90. 

* Davis, I, 461. References to Paston Letters and Papers are by page number not item 
number. 

9 The earliest reference outside of MS R.2.64 to the Sheriff of Nottingham in a play 
or game occurs in the proposition made by Richard Morison, in c. 1535, that 'playes of 
Robyn hoode, mayde Marian, freer Tuck . . . [and] the shiref of Notyngham' be prohibited 
in favour of anti-Catholic propaganda. See Ian Lancashire, Dramatic Texts and Records of 
Britain: A Chronological Topography to 1558 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984), p. 65. The earliest reference to a specific location is as late as 1572-73. At Yeovil, 
the churchwardens of St John the Baptist account for 'a grene silke Rebyn for the Sheriffe'; 
Records of Early English Drama: Somerset, ed. by James Stokes, 2 vols (Toronto: 
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University of Toronto Press, 1996), I, 410. 

10 For the view that the Robin Hood game was camivalesque and gave 'formal 
expression to repressed political tendencies' see Wiles, pp. 51-58, and Peter Stallybrass, 
"'Drunk with the cup of liberty": Robin Hood, the Camivalesque, and the Rhetoric of 
Violence in Early Modem England', Semiotica, 54 (1985), 113-45. 

11 These dimensions differ from those given in, Non-Cycle Plays and the Winchester 
Dialogues: Facsimiles of Plays and Fragments in Various Manuscripts and the Dialogues in 
Winchester College MS 33, ed. by Norman Davis, Leeds Texts and Monographs: Medieval 
Drama Facsimiles, 5 (Leeds: University of Leeds, 1979), p. 75. Davis's measurement of 
185mm (7 1/4 inches) for the length is an inch short. 

12 The booklets that make up the Macro and Digby play collections of the second half 
of the fifteenth century, for example, average about 215mm x 160mm, but the writing 
rarely takes up more than the 115mm of the opening line of MS R.2.64. The Pride of Life 
manuscript divided the play into four columns separated by vertical lines; see Davis, Non- 
Cycle Plays: Facsimile, p. 23. 

13 I am following the convention of ascribing the Robin Hood text to the recto of the 
manuscript that assumes its priority over the account on the verso. There is, though, no 
internal evidence of precedence. 

14 Davis, Non-Cycle Plays: Facsimile, p. 75. 

15 Greg, p. 118. 

16 See, for example, the Walwayne crest reproduced in Howard de Walden, Banners, 
Standards, and Badges from a Tudor Manuscript in the College of Arms, with an 
Introduction by Howard de Walden (privately printed: de Walden Library, 1904), p. 287. 
There is also some resemblance, in style if not species, between the wyvem/dragon of the 
manuscript and the similarly coloured lizard crest of Farington in the near contemporary 
'Ballards Book', College of Arms MS M.3, fol. 37 v , reproduced in Thomas Woodcock and 
John Martin Robinson, The Oxford Guide to Heraldry (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1988), plate 22. I am extremely grateful to Robert Yorke, archivist of the College of Arms, 
for his help in this matter. He doubts that the beast depicted in the manuscript has any 
heraldic significance. However, I persist in the association with a crest or badge in order to 
cover a range of possibilities. 

17 Benjamin R. McRee, 'Unity or Division? The Social Meaning of Guild Ceremony 
in Urban Communities', in City and Spectacle in Medieval Europe, ed. by Barbara A. 
Hanawalt and Kathryn L. Reyerson, Medieval Studies at Minnesota, 6 (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1994), pp. 189-207 (p. 200). 

1 Records of the Gild of St George in Norwich, 1389-1547: A Transcript with an 
Introduction, ed. by Mary Grace, Norfolk Record Society, 9 (1937), p. 67. 
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19 His grandfather, William, and his brother, John, were members of the gild. See 
Grace, p. 23 and p. 90. E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 2 vols (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1903), I, 223, mistakes the latter for a reference to Sir John Paston who 
was dead by the time of the 17 March 1497 memorandum. 

2I> Hilda Amphlett, Hats: A History of Fashion in Headwear (Chalfont St Giles: Sadler, 
1974), pp. 82-84. 

21 For details of royal and noble wardrobes see John Schofield, Medieval London 
Houses (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), p. 35, and Pamela Nightingale, A 
Medieval Mercantile Community: The Grocers' Company and the Politics and Trade of 
London 1000-1485 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), p. 106. 

22 Colin Richmond, The Paston Family in the Fifteenth Century: Fastolfs Will 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

23 Richmond, pp. 178-79. 

24 Richmond, pp. 188-96. 

25 See the letter (9 November 1468), concerning the preparations, from Sir John 
Paston to his brother at Caister; Davis, I, 398-99. 

26 For the dates of the siege of Caister see the account in, William Worcestre 
Itineraries, ed. by John H. Harvey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), pp. 186-87. For a 
detailed description and analysis of the events see Richmond, pp. 192-209. For Paston 
letters concerning the surrender, Davis, I, 546, and II, 431-32. 

27 Gairdner, V, 92, for an abstract of the renunciation, and Richmond, p. 226, for 
commentary. 

28 Worcestre Itineraries, pp. 252-53, and Richmond, p. 232. 

29 Sir John Paston petitioned Edward IV in 1475; Davis, I, 487-89. He wrote to his 
mother concerning its progress on 27 May 1476; Davis, I, 494-95. And to his brother on 
its success on 30 June 1476; Davis, I, 496-97. 

30 The wardrobe was probably situated in the inner court of the castle. See H. D. 
Barnes and W. Douglas Simpson, 'The Building Accounts of Caister Castle AD 1 432-1435', 
Norfolk Archaeology, 30 (1951), 178-88; and, by the same authors, 'Caister Castle 1 , The 
Antiquaries Journal, 32 (1952), 35-51. For the contents of the wardrobe see the transcript 
by Francis Blomefield in 'Letter from Thomas Amyot, Esq. F. R. S. Treasurer, to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, K. T. President, Accompanying a Transcript of Two Rolls, Containing an 
Inventory of Effects Formerly Belonging to Sir John Fastolfe 1 , Archaeologia, 21 (1827), 
232-79 (pp. 252-61). 

31 See the inventory and indenture (6 June 1462) made by John Paston I; Davis, I, 
107-14 (p. 111). Where the contents had gone is not clear. John Paston I denies knowledge 
of the Fastolf wardrobe inventory; Davis, I, 109. His brother, William, was exhorting him 
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to remove Fastolfs goods and 'ley it secretly' only a week after Fastolf died; Davis, 1, 157. 

32 Davis, II, 431-32. 

33 Davis, I, 550. 

34 Davis, I. 488. 

35 Davis, II, 402. 

36 Davis, I, 434-36. 

37 Davis, I, 576. 

38 Davis, I, 553. 

39 Lucy Ellen Moye, 'The Estates and Finances of the Mowbray Family, Earls Marshal 
and Dukes of Norfolk, 1401-1476' (unpublished doctoral thesis, Duke University, 1985), 

p. 201. 

40 Davis, I, 496-97. On 21 March 1476, Sir John Paston was still unsure of when he 
'maye entre Castre'; Davis, I, 494. 

41 Davis, I, 497-98. 

42 Davis, I, 516-18 (p. 518). 

43 Wood actually left Sir John Paston four days before the letter was written; see 
Davis, I, 458. 

44 Margaret Paston reports Daubeney’s death in a letter to her son written on 12 
September 1469; Davis, I, 344. Richmond, p. 200, suggests 9 September 1469 as the date 
of his death. 

45 Worcestre Itineraries, pp. 190-91. 

46 Davis, I, 463 (3 June 1473). 

47 Davis, I, 398-99. 

48 Davis, I, 542 (May 1469). 

49 Davis, I, 400-01. 

50 Davis, I, 543-45. 

51 Davis, I, 437-38, and 439-41. 

52 A similar fate befell other, more valuable, manuscripts belonging to Sir John 
Paston. He was still trying to have his books restored to him in November 1472; Davis, I, 
453-54. 

53 I am grateful to Jean Kennedy, County Archivist of Norwich Record Office, for 
confirming that no reference to a 'wardrobe' is known in any Norwich context. 

54 Child, III, 90. 

53 Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. by Thomas Percy, 3 vols (London: 
Dodsley, 1765). For Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne see Dobson and Taylor, pp. 140-45, 
and for Robin Hood and the Monk, pp. 113-22; for the dating see p. 114. 

56 The earliest reference to Friar Tuck participating in Robin Hood games is from 
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Kingston-upon-Thames. He had probably entered the game by 1509, although his name, 
rather than title, is not used until slightly later. See Wiles, pp. 24-26; Michael Heaney, 
'Kingston to Kenilworth: Early Plebeian Morris', Folklore, 100 (1989), 88-104; Sally 
Beth MacLean, 'King Games and Robin Hood: Play and Profit at Kingston Upon Thames', 
in Fifteenth-Century Studies , 13, ed. by Edelgard E. DuBruck and William C. McDonald 
(Stuttgart: Heinz, 1988), pp. 309-20. 

57 Dobson and Taylor, p. 204. 

58 Wiles, pp. 33-35. 

59 Knight, p. 101. 

60 Davis, I, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

61 Davis, Non-Cycle Plays: Facsimile, p. 75 notes creases at the top and bottom of 
the paper, but these are small and, apparently, insignificant. 

62 Greg, p. 118. 

63 The earliest reference to what may be a Robin Hood play is from Exeter in 1427; 
'It em dato lusoribws ludentibics lusw/w Robyn Hood'; Records of Early English Drama: 
Devon, ed. by John M. Wasson (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1986), p. 89. In 
spite of the apparent precision of the terminology, it is possible that the reference is to a 
game of Robin Hood, rather than a play. The next recorded occurrence, after the probable 
date of Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham, is a Robin Hood ale at Thame in 1 474; 
W. Patterson Ellis, 'The Churchwardens' Accounts of the Parish of St Mary, Thame', Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Archaeological Journal, 19 (1913), 20-24 and 84-86 (p. 22). Croscombe 
was not far behind with a Robin Hood gathering in 1476; Somerset, I, 86. In connection 
with the earliest reference from Exeter, it is worth noting that there is a remote possibility 
that Richard Wytway introduced Sir John Paston to the Robin Hood game. Wytway is, in 
origin, a Devon name; see P. H. Reaney, A Dictionary of British Surnames (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959). Whiteway Barton, a mile north-east of Kingsteignton, 
and Whiteway Wood, two miles north of Chudleigh, are both less than ten miles south of 
Exeter and surrounded by sites of Robin Hood games in the sixteenth century: Ashburton, 
Chagford, Chudleigh and Woodbury; Devon, pp. 21, 25, 54-57, 284-86. The 
churchwarden's accounts of these places are either too late or not specific enough to tell 
whether Robin Hood games existed there in the fifteenth century, as was the case in Exeter. 
If Wytway was the source of Sir John Paston's interest it implies that they knew each other 
prior to Wytway's tenancy of the wardrobe in 1474. 

64 Norfolk Record Office, MS KIM 1/9/16. I am extremely grateful to Colin Richmond 
for drawing my attention to this roll. The only other reference to it, as far as I know, is Paul 
Rutlege, 'Steracles in Norfolk', Records of Early English Drama Newsletter, 20.2 (1995), 
15-16. 
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65 Francis Blomefield, An Essay Towards a Topographical History of the County of 
Norfolk, 11 vols (London: Miller, 1805-10), VI (1807), 18. 

66 Records of Plays and Players in Norfolk and Suffolk 1330-1642, ed. by John 
Wasson and David Galloway, Malone Society Collections, 11 (Oxford: Oxford University 
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61 G. A. Lester, 'The Books of a Fifteenth-Century English Gentleman, Sir John 
Paston 1 , Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 88 (1987), 200-17. 

68 G. A. Lester, Sir John Paston's 'Crete Boke': A Descriptive Catalogue, with an 
Introduction, of British Library MS Lansdowne 285 (Cambridge: Brewer, 1984), pp. ISO- 
53. 

69 The letter survives only in a seventeenth-century transcript (see Davis, I, 396) but 
its content seems genuine from his brother's less than enthusiastic reply; Davis, I, 534-35. 

70 For John Paston's description see Davis, I, 538-40. For the jousts and tournament 
see Richard Barber and Juliet Barker, Tournaments: Jousts, Chivalry and Pageants in the 
Middle Ages (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1989), pp. 121-24. 

71 Gordon Kipling, The Triumph of Honour: Burgundian Origins of the Elizabethan 
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74 Davis, I, pp. xxxv-xxxix. 

75 Davis, Non-Cycle Plays: Facsimile, p. 76. 

76 MED, outraunce, n(2)(e). 
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Walter Rye, Publications of the Harleian Society, 32 (London: 1891), p. 63, and as 'a dyer' 
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'Some Precise Cittizins': Puritan Objections to 
Chester's Plays 

David Mills 


On 15 May 1572, Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of York, wrote to the Mayor of 
Chester, John Hanky, saying that 'we understand that you intend and purpose shortly 
to set forth a play commonly called the usuall plays of Chester wherein as we are 
credibly informed are contained sundry absurd & gross errours & heresies joyned with 
profanation & great abuse of god's holy word 1 . 1 Grindal’s purpose in writing was to 
stop the performance of Chester's Whitsun Plays, intended for that year. But his letter 
had no effect. The Plays were performed. 

Grindal's letter is one of several relating to Chester’s Plays that have been 
copied into a book of the letters sent to or by Christopher Goodman, a leading figure 
in the Reformation, who had been bom in Chester and returned to his native Cheshire 
in the late 1560s or early 1570s, as we shall see. The volume of his letters is now 
among the Plas Power manuscripts in the Denbighshire County Record Office at 
Ruthin. My purpose in this paper is to look at a subsequent letter in that collection 
that Christopher Goodman, Robert Rogerson and John Lane sent to Grindal by a 
certain 'R. L.' in 1572 after the production of the Plays, setting out in more detail the 
'errours and heresies' to which Grindal refers. The letter indicates the nature of the 
objections to the Plays by their Protestant opponents, and reveals some differences 
between the text that the correspondents scrutinized in 1572 and our extant texts. 

It is, however, important first to place the Plays and the letters in their 
contemporary context. 


The Background 

The diocese of Chester 'ranked as one of "the dark comers of the land" .. . with 
the constant and alarming threat of Catholicism on the one hand and of irreligion on 
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the other'. 2 Ministers who would not have been welcomed in the south for their 
extreme views were appointed as a matter of policy to livings within the diocese in 
order to improve the quality of the ministry and to combat the perceived threat of 
recusancy and idolatry. The main strongholds of Catholicism within the large diocese 
lay within Lancashire, and specifically north of the Ribble. There were few recusants 
in Cheshire, and such as there were were concentrated within the county, in the south¬ 
western parishes of Bunbury and Malpas, and most significantly within the city of 
Chester itself. 3 Conversely, evidence for Puritan ministers and laity is strongest for 
the east of the county, in the area closest to Manchester, which became a centre for 
Puritan assembly. 4 

Such evidence is, however, difficult to interpret. Wark states firmly that 
'Recusancy lacked a clear lead from the families whose influence was predominant in 
the county.' 3 But the lack of clear evidence does not preclude suspicion, which may 
perhaps have been either groundless or justified. Thus, a list, compiled in c. 1579-80, 
of county leaders suspected of recusant leanings includes major figures such as 
William Brereton of Brereton and his father-in-law. Sir John Savage. 6 Savage had sent 
his son abroad to be educated, which was usually taken as a sign of Catholic 
sympathy. A document at Hatfield House, a report to Lord Burleigh, shows that the 
Earl of Derby, then Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire, was suspected of wishing to abet the 
escape of Mary Queen of Scots. 7 Although the career of neither man suffered as a 
result of these suspicions, the national authorities were keeping a close watch on 
those in local positions of responsibility and, in an area where recusancy was a 
potential threat, incautious acts such as the promotion of 'popish plays' would attract 
considerable attention. The Earl was alleged by Goodman to have given Hanky some 
support in his wish to have the Plays performed in 1572, 8 while it was in Savage's 
mayoralty, in 1575, that the Plays were performed for the last time. 

A further factor in the appointment of 'precise' ministers to the Diocese was the 
lack of trust placed in Elizabeth's former tutor, William Downham, Bishop of Chester 
from 1561-77. Rebuked by Elizabeth in 1568 for his slackness, and again in 1574 
after adverse reports from the Privy Council, Downham was seen locally as lax. His 
diocese was, of course, large and diverse, divided between the archdeaconries of Chester 
and Richmond, and hard to control, but it was only after the warning of 1574 that he 
conducted a visitation of the whole diocese. 9 Significantly, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission which reported adversely on him to the Privy Council in 1567 had 
included Christopher Goodman. When the Plays were performed in Chester in 1572, 
the cathedral accounts record payments for cloth 'for ye mansyon ouer ye gates' and a 
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barrel of beer for the players, signalling support for the production from within the 
Bishop's own church. 10 

The three men who signed the post-Whitsun letter were all prominent 
reformers. John Lane was prebendary of the cathedral and one to whom recusants 
within the diocese were referred for instruction 'for ther better resolucion in matters of 
religion wherewith they ar intangled'. 11 

It seems certain that 'Robert Rogerson' was in fact the same man who 
subsequently became Archdeacon of Chester, Robert Rogers. Robert appears in some 
court records as 'Robertus Rogers alias Rogerson'. 12 No other cleric called 'Rogerson' 
served a Cheshire church at that date. Archdeacon Rogers is best known through the 
various compilations made from from his antiquarian notes by his son David between 
1609 to c. 1636-37 as a memorial to Robert; the work in its various forms is known 
as 'A Breviary of Chester History'. Robert was bom in Chester and was probably the 
same Robert Rogers who attended the King's School, Chester, from 1544 to 1549 
before going up to Christchurch, Oxford, where he gained his MA in 1551. By 1565 
he was rector of the Cheshire parish of Gawsworth, and in 1580 he became 
Archdeacon of Chester, a position that he held until his death in 1595. His will (27 
June 1580, proved 22 January 1595), is Puritan in tenor, requesting simple burial and 
a sermon of admonition. 13 

The fourth chapter of the Breviary, on the 'lawdable exersises' of the city of 
Chester, contains the well-known description of the Whitsun Plays. 14 The amount of 
detail that it provides indicates that Robert had spent a considerable amount of time 
going through the documentary evidence for the plays, supplemented perhaps by 
informants and by his own experience. Perhaps, paradoxically, he was fascinated with 
them as a 'lawdable exersise' of the city, since he includes them under that heading 
among other, entirely secular, civic customs. But his researches may also indicate his 
determination to mount a plausible scholarly case against them on the grounds of 
purpose, content and expense. The closing words to that section in the 1609 Breviary 
reflect his basic objection, that the Plays 'defiled' the Bible by adulterating its text: 

And we haue all cause to power out our prayers before god that 
neither wee. nor oure posterities after us. maye neuar see the like 
Abomination of Desolation, with suche a Clowde of Ignorance to 
defile with so highe a hand the moste sacred scriptures of god. 

But the latest version of the Breviary, c. 1636-37, which perhaps owes more to 
David than to Robert in its sentiments, tones down this outspoken condemnation: 
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These playes weare the worke of one Rondoll. higden a monke in 
Chester Abbaye, whoe, in a good deuotion transelated the bible, 
in to seuerall partes, and playes soe as the Comon. people 
mighte, heare the same, by theire playinge, and also by action, in 
theire sighte [. . .] we muste Iudge this monke, had noe euill 
Intension, but secrett deuotion there in. soe also the Cittizens 
that did acte and practize the same. to. theire gret. coste. 

In this entry the plays have become rehabilitated as a laudable communal act of 
instruction and worship. We can only assume that by the later 1630s the threat to the 
Reformation movement had receded sufficiently for the Plays to be viewed as their 
Post-Reformation Banns had presented them to the later sixteenth century, a Protestant 
impulse to bring the Bible to the people rather than a Catholic act of defiance. 

Surprisingly, the Breviary makes no mention of something that recurs in 
Goodman's letters, the attacks on the Plays from the city's pulpits. This is particularly 
odd, since the Breviary indicates that 'the watchmen of our soules or Deuines' had 
spoken out against the abuses in the city's Midsummer Show, the great parade of 
carnival figures that was staged on St John's Eve as an alternative to the Plays. In the 
margin David instances: the devil in feathers presented by the Butchers; the alewife and 
attendants presented by the Innkeepers; and 'Christe in stringes' - all characters who 
appear in the Plays as well as the Show. Possibly Robert did not mention attacks 
from the pulpit in his notes about either Plays or Show. And David Rogers seems to 
speak from his own later knowledge, since he writes approvingly of the reform of the 
Show by the Puritan Mayor Henry Hardware junior in 1600, which he could have 
observed. David seems to have objected to the appearance of the figures of the Devil 
and Christ within an otherwise popular and camivalesque entertainment involving 
dragons, giants, hobby horses, naked boys and the like. In addition, he objected to the 
alewife because it involved a man wearing woman's clothing. In his 1618-19 version 
of the Breviary David praises the Show as having been reformed and claims that 'for 
the decensie of it now, it is moste Comendable, rich, and beautiful!'. 

The first signatory of the letter and the principal opponent of the Plays, 
Christopher Goodman, was a man of international reputation as a Reformer. Our 
knowledge of Goodman's career and contacts is significantly extended by the material 
in the letter-book and other documents in the Plas Power collection. He tells us that 
his parents were Cestrians and that he himself was bom and brought up 'for the most 
part' in the city. He seems to have been educated at the King's School in Chester. He 
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attended Brasenose College Oxford from 1538, gaining BA in 1541, and MA in 1544. 
When Henry VIII reformed the fellowships and awards, his funding was transferred to 
Christchurch College Oxford and, as he tells us, considerably enhanced. He must have 
been there at the same time as Robert Rogers. He gained his BD in 1551. Shortly 
after Mary's accession, following advice from John Knox, whom he had recently met, 
he fled to Strasburg and thence to Frankfurt, where he joined the schismatics among 
the Protestant community and subsequently withdrew to Geneva. There he and John 
Knox were chosen as pastors to the English community in 1555. 

Goodman's book. How Superior Powers Ought to be Obeyed , in which he 
claimed that women should not hold power and that rulers who did not support the 
true faith could be killed, was published in 1558, as Elizabeth ascended the English 
throne. In consequence he was not at first welcome in his native country and instead 
joined Knox in Scotland where, in 1559, he was appointed minister at Ayr and the 
following year moved to a positon at St Andrews. In January 1566 he accompanied 
Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy, to Ireland as his chaplain. By 1570 Goodman was 
back in Cheshire as vicar of Aldford. Thereafter, he was constantly crossing swords 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, resisting Archbishop Parker's vestment ordinances 
and the introduction of the new Prayer Book. Although deprived of his living, he 
regained it through the good offices of the Earl of Warwick and continued his 
outspoken and theologically informed criticisms of the Elizabethan settlement. He died 
in Chester on 4 June 1603. 

Goodman's stubborn defiance of the ecclesiastical authorities was balanced by 
his exemplary life of good works. In 1586 he was commissioned by the city council 
to try to raise money towards the £100 asked by a Mr Trew to bring water to the 
conduit at the High Cross. The order describes him as 'a furtherer of all kinde and sorte 
of good Acczons'. 15 He, too, was the man entrusted to make the anonymous offer of 
£100 for poor relief 'on condition that the numbers of ale- and beer-brewers be limited, 
no citizen to resort to an ale-house, no ale or beer to be sold above l/2d per quart, and 
poor to be provided for and not go abroad on pain of expulsion from the city'. 16 He 
was one of those charged with raising money in Cheshire for the relief of the citizens 
of Nantwich after the town was destroyed in a great fire on 10 December 1583. And 
his will contains provision 'to sett the pore of St brydes one worke' and 'to by come 
for the provision of the poore at an easier Rate when it shall growe deare for the vse of 
the Cittie.' 17 

Goodman was by nature a leader and activist, one of those who gained the 
support of the Privy Council for the introduction of monthly preaching exercises in 
every deanery in the Chester diocese. These exercises provided a focus for the Puritan 
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movement and caused the Bishop considerable disquiet, as some of the letters to 
Goodman and his fellow ministers indicate. Inevitably, such a man polarised opinions. 
His sermons were often controversial and were sometimes interrupted by members of 
the congregation. 18 The Bishop wrote to the Archbishop complaining that Goodman 
had conducted a service in the 'Genevian' manner which had attracted some fifty people 
in from the surrounding parishes in Chester. Significantly, when his wife expressed 
concern that he would again lose his living by his resistance to the Church 
authorities, Goodman confidently affirmed that he had the support of many of the 
gentry throughout the county, and when he complained to his accusers that he was 
being kept waiting in London, at considerable expense to himself, for a decision, they 
responded that he had wealthy enough friends back in Cheshire. Although the 
authorities might threaten, Goodman knew that the Bishop of Chester was effectively 
powerless against him because the diocese was dominated by Puritan clergy. 


The Document 

The post-Whitsun letter of 1572 was evidently written in response to a request 
from Grindal. Despite his earlier assurance that he had been 'credibly informed' of the 
absurdities in the Plays, the Archbishop must have asked for specific evidence of their 
'superstitious' natures before proceeding further. So Goodman and Rogers wrote to 
him: 


to that effect We have according to your Grace's request sent 
herewithall the notes of such absur-dities as are truly collected 
out of their old originall, by the which your wisdoms may easily 
[understand deleted] judge of the rest 

and appended a list of absurdities which can be compared with our the extant text. The 
'old originall' referred to here is clearly the master text for the Plays. The existence of 
such a text is indicated in the earliest reference to a civic play in Chester, a Corpus 
Christi Play, in a document of 20 April 1422 which refers the companies concerned to 
their responsibilities 'secundum Originale'. 19 Company accounts record payments for 
copying the company's text from the 'Regenall'. It was evidently readily available for 
consultation. 

The document reads as follows (for the sake of clarity, I have changed the 
alignment so that each play is on its own line, and I have put in square brackets the 
play- and line-references from the EETS edition 20 ): 
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Notes of the absurdities &c in the Chester plays. 

Pag. 4. Abraham ex merito should receive a son. [4/145-60, esp 147-48] 

5. The Ark called a Shrine [5/61-64; Appendix IB, 85-88] 

7 Ioseph chargeth his wife with open words, contrary to the Scriptures. [No 
equivalent] 

Also he reprehendeth marriage betwixt a young person & an old. [6/125-52] 

8 Sybill is brought in so superstitious a manner as is not commendable. [6/337-48] 
Ioseph grudgeth against tribute paying.[6/389-416] 

Two midwives to Christ Tibill & Salome.[6/469ff] 

The miracle of drying up of Salomes hands & the restoring of the same [6/525-63], 
And feigned miracles of Frier Bartholomew, of the temple by necromancy.[6/564-635] 
Of 3 Suns appearing.[6/636-39] 

Of the ox & the ass honouring of Christ [640-43] 

Sybill & Octavian talking together [6/644-82] 

Octavian saw a maid with a child in her arms in a starr with a bright X in his 
head.[6/651-54] 

Octavian honoured him with <gap> & sensed the starr. [6/655-60] 

9 The unreverent speaking of the shepherds who by the Scriptures seem to be honest 
men [Play 7 - no passage specifically] 

The foolish descanting of the Shepherds upon Gloria in excelsis [7/376-435] 

The angels suspected of the Shepherds to be sheep-stealers.[7/394-99J with a lewd 
merry song.[[7/444-47+SD] 

Their kissing of the cratch & clothes. [7/490-1] 

Their vain offerings to move laughter & to maintain Superstition.[7/552-96] 

They forsake their vocation, not mentioned in Scripture [7/657-676] 

Some of the shepherds to have been an Anchorate or Eremite &c. [7/667, 669] 

10 The kings honour the virgin in place of Christ, & yet no mention of kings [No 
equivalent] 

The souldiers of Herod use terms of neighbour princes not not <gap> [No equivalent] 

11 Simeon to doubt of a virgin's birth & to put out the name of a maid twice out of 
his book writing in place thereof a good woman. [11/1-118] 

Ioseph offereth a taper of wax.[ 11/143-46] 

12 The lews swear by Mahound.fNo equivalent] 

13. God made the Mass.[No equivalent] 

14. The sacrament made a stage play.[15/65-104+SD) 

16 A fable of Seth begging oyl in paradise to anoint Adam when he was sick.[17/73- 

88 ] 
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The deliverance of Adam &c out of hell [17/204+SD-12] & bringing these words to 
affirm his purpose Attollite portas.[17/192+SD] 

Enoch & Elias living in paradise in the flesh & the abiding there for a time. 
[17/228+SD-52] 

Michael bringing the fathers out of hell [?17/204+SD;17/276+SD] with the cross 
hanging upon the theefs back. [17/269-72] 

17 The words. And therto a full ryehe messe, in bred myn one bodie, & that bred I 
you gyve, your wyked lyffe to amend, becomen is my fleshe, throgh wordes 5 
betwyxt the prestes handes.[No direct equivalent; cf. 18/174-77] 

18 Thomas sweareth by god omnipotent.[19/219] 

19 Christ promiseth blyss for good works.[20/142-43] 

20 Peter onely is said to create Matthias an Apostle [21/49-60] 

The angell bringeth the Holy ghost to the Apostles [21/247] 

The Creed made in 12 Articles by 12 Apostles every one their portion.[21/303-58] 
Matthews words these. And I believe throgh godes grace soche beleffe as holy church 
has that godes bodie granted us was & to use in forme of bred. [21/343-46]. 

Simons words. And I beleve with devotion, of syn to have remission, throgh penance 
& contrition, & heven whan I am dead.[21/347-50] 

21 The exposition of Malachy's prophecy concerning Enoch & Elias approving a 
religious life.[No equivalent] 

Also the exposition of Iohn's revelation that Enoch & Elias are in paradise in the 
flesh.[22/ 172+SH-212] 

The coming of Antichrist with turning of trees upwards.[23/81-88] 

The 15 signs of the last day [22/260+Latin-340] 

22 Antichrist to die & rise again [23/121-68] 

Enoch & Elias talk with Antichrist [23/252+SD-588], & Elias blessing bread with 
the sign of the Cross.[23/565-76] 

Michael killeth Antichrist.[23/624+SH-644+SD] 

23 Purgatory affirmed [24/69-80, et passim], preaching of merits of man.[24/133-40, 
149-58] 

The divell speaking Latin [24/538-40+Latin, 557-564+Latin, 579-580+Latin], & 
setteth forth invocation of Saints.[724/613-17] 


The Goodman-Rogersoti Text 

Perhaps the most obvious feature of the list is the failure of the Goodman- 
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Rogerson play-numbers to correspond to those in the extant manuscripts. Since the 
comments on Play 7 relate to our Play 6, 'The Nativity', either a different division 
obtained in 1572, or there was another play between the Old and New Testament 
sequences that has been lost. The Sybil, and Joseph's complaint against taxes, also in 
our Play 6, are attributed to a Play 8, suggesting that our long 'Nativity' Play may 
have been reconstructed from a number of separate plays. The dislocation of numbers 
continues in the reference to Play 10, which combines the adoration of the Magi [Play 
9] with the killing of the Innocents [Play 10]. 

By Play 11 the numbering is again in line with that of our extant text, but it 
becomes once more dislocated from Play 12 to the end. The dislocation is indicated by 
the reference to the sacrament as the subject of Play 14; in our extant text the Bakers' 
Play of 'The Last Supper' is Play 15. The intervening plays are the Butchers' Play of 
'The Temptation, and the Woman Taken in Adultery' (12); the Glovers' Play of 'The 
Healing of the Blind Man and the Raising of Lazarus' (13); and the Corvisors' Play of 
'Jesus at the House of Simon the Leper; Christ and the Money-lenders; Judas's Plot' 
(14). The objections to details in Plays 12 and 13 here are not sufficiently precise to 
enable the subjects to be identified, but neither is applicable to any of the three plays 
in the sequence. This suggests that there has been a reshaping of the material, 
something that had been suspected from the stanza-forms at the start of 13 and the use 
of the Expositor in play 12. As a result, Goodman-Rogerson describe a cycle of only 
23 Plays, whereas all extant records and manuscripts describe one of 24 or 25 plays. 

Many of the objections can be substantiated from the extant text and are readily 
understandable. In Play 11 the 'book-miracle' is one of the episodes taken over by the 
playwright from 'A Stanzaic Life of Christ'; no other source has been found. The 
'taper' (it is not specified as such in the text) is a feature of the ceremony of 
Candlemass which was abolished at the Reformation. Play 15, 'The Last Supper', is 
objected to in its entirety as a subject unsuitable for dramatisation, though the 
objection presumably focuses upon the distribution of bread and wine at 65-104+SD. 
In Play 18 (Goodman-Rogerson 17), the claim that Michael brings the patriarchs out 
of Hell probably relates to the stage-direction after line 276, 'Tunc eant omnes, et 
incipiat Michaell "Te Deum laudamus" 1 , rather than the mixed stage-direction after 
204, 'Hie extrahuntur patriarchi (Here must God take owt Adam).' The latest 
manuscript, H, omits the English after line 204 and reads simply 'Tunc Jesus accipiet 
Adam per manum'. The items to which Goodman and Rogerson object are apocryphal 
material; they do not object to the play in its entirety, although the Post-Reformation 
Banns defend the Play against such objections. 
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Goodman-Rogerson object in Play 19 to the blasphemous swearing, and to the 
prioritizing of good works over grace. Most of their objections for Play 20 are 
similarly verifiable - the special authority granted to St Peter, suggesting the 
apostolic succession of the papacy; the unscriptural delivery of the Holy Ghost by the 
Second Angel; and the traditional, but unscriptural, construction of the Apostles' 
Creed by the twelve apostles under the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Matthew's speech seems to reflect directly once more the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. Not surprisingly the exposition of St John's prophecy from 
Apocalypse 11.3 and the Fifteen Signs of the end of the world, traditionally attributed 
to St Jerome, are among the objections. 

The objections to Play 23, 'Antichrist' (Goodman 22) can all be substantiated 
from our extant text. Goodman and Rogerson evidently objected to the parodic nature 
of Antichrist's death and resurrection, and to the comically indecorous nature of the 
flyting between the two prophets and Antichrist which characterizes their theological 
dispute. The blessing of bread with the sign of the cross can be inferred from the text, 
though there is no such direction. The 'signing' with the cross as an act of 
consecration was firmly rejected by the more puritanical Reformers as popish and 
superstitious, and the refusal to 'sign' a child at baptism was a constant source of 
dispute between Puritan clerics and the Church establishment. The fact that the bread 
here is endowed with a strange light, visible only to the devils, suggests again the 
'Real Presence', a further source of objection. 

The repeated references to Purgatory in Play 24, the Weavers' Play of 'The Last 
Judgement' (Goodman 23) inevitably made the play unacceptable to Goodman and 
Rogerson. The objection to the devil speaking Latin is more obscure. The Reformers 
do not object to the citation of the Vulgate Bible elsewhere in the cycle. There seems 
to be no reason to object to the devil's words merely on linguistic grounds. It seems 
most probable, therefore, that the objection is to putting the Scriptures into the 
mouths of the devils. The devils also do not refer to intercession, but that objection 
may represent a minor error on the Reformers' part or an elliptical wording in the list. 
It is, in fact, Jesus who makes this reference, responding to the words of the devils. 

But perhaps the most interesting objections are those which have no 
counterpart in our text today. A cluster occurs in the 'Nativity' series, where, as we 
have noted, there seems to have been some textual rearrangement between our plays 
and the version seen by Goodman-Rogerson. In our text Joseph does not accuse his 
wife; his first speech (6/123-60) appears to be a soliloquy. But it comes abruptly after 
Elizabeth's direct address to him (6/121-22). A confrontation between Joseph and Mary 
has possibly been removed. Equally, in our text the Magi do not honour the Virgin 
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Mary. The Magi mention her in describing the Holy Family (9/128); and she and 
Joseph address the Magi at 184-203. Our manuscripts AR, both by the same scribe 
and copied in 1592 and 1600 respectively, contain a stanza found in no other 
manuscript in which 'God' welcomes the kings 'unto my mother and to me' (183+2). 
Could the sudden transition from Joseph's speech to the warning of the Angel at 224 
represent the removal of the kings' obeisance to the Virgin? We have no mention of 
neighbouring kings in the boasts of the soldiers in Play 10, apart from a reference to 
'the kinge of Scottes and all his hoste' (218). 

The objections to our Play 22 (Goodman 21), the Clothworkers' Play of 
'Antichrist's Prophets', also indicate differences from the extant text. There is no 
prophecy by Malachi in the sequence. The reference to Antichrist turning trees upside 
down occurs not in this play but in the Dyers' Play of 'Antichrist' which follows, 
23/81-83. At that point in Play 23 Antichrist has just announced that he will raise the 
dead ('soone shall you see 1 , 78), but instead of proceeding to do so, he abruptly 
announces: 


Nowe wyl I tume, all through my might, 
trees downe, the rootes upright - 
that ys marveyl to your sight - 
and fruyt groinge upon. 

So shall they growe and multiplye. (81-85) 

and only then fulfils his earlier promise. Goodman and Rogerson may have simply 
included this item to reinforce the superstitious nature of the coming of Antichrist in 
the cycle. At the same time, the positioning of the reference, coming as it does before 
the Fifteen Signs in the listing, might suggest that some more explicit reference to 
the coming and works of Antichrist appeared in the Original's text but has not been 
transferred to our own. 

Perhaps the most interesting divergencies are two instances where the words 
quoted by Goodman-Rogerson differ from those in our text, indicating a theological 
change. In Play 21 Simon's speech, which seems to refer to the sacrament of penance, 
has been changed from 'throgh penance & contrition' to 'through Christes blood and 
Passion' to accord with the Protestant theology of the sufficiency of Christ's sacrifice 
for the remission of sins. 

But the note to our Play 18, (Goodman-Rogerson 17), the Skinners' Play of 
'The Resurrection', represents the most striking change of all. The lines quoted from 
the Original attest the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the power of the priesthood: 
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And therto a full ryche messe, 
in bred myn one bodie, 

& that bred I you gyve, 
your wyked lyffe to amend, 
becomen is my fleshe, throgh wordes 5 
betwyxt the prestes handes. 

They correspond to some of the lines spoken by Christ as he leaves the tomb, which 
in our extant text read: 

I am verey prynce of peace 
and kinge of free mercye. 

Whoe wyll of synnes have release, 

one me the call and crye; 

and yf they will of synnes sease, 

I grant them peace trulye 
and therto a full rych messe 
in bread, my owne bodye 

I am verey bread of liffe. 

From heaven I light and am send. 

Whoe eateth that bread, man or wiffe, 
shall lyve with me withowt end. 

And that bread that I you give, 

your wicked life to amend, 

becomes my fleshe through your beleeffe 

and doth release your synfull band. (162-77) 

It is clear that the extant lines, while removing the explicit reference to the 
consecration of the Host by the priest, would not meet with the approval of Goodman 
and Rogerson. The reference to the 'messe' was evidently taken in the restricted sense 
of 'Mass' by the reformers, and the identification of the bread as 'my owne bodye' 
could be seen as at least tendentious here. The idea that the 'Real Presence' is 
constituted by the belief of the recipient is equally unacceptable to any who believed 
that the Eucharist was a commemoration. But there is certainly an attempt to 
compromise here from a positive Catholic position, which suggests that Goodman 
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and Rogerson's objections to the Mass under their Play 13 were not without 
foundation. It is perhaps worth noting that the abababab stanza of Christ's words was 
in the 1572 Original. 

Finally, there are in our text some passages to which one might imagine 
exception would have been taken. One might have expected, for example, that 
exception would be taken to the non-Biblical 'Fall of the Angels', Play 1, performed 
by the Tanners. That is the only play without the eight-line Chester stanza, and since 
the events of the first day of Creation are recapitulated in Play 2, possibly that Play 
was not performed in 1572. No reference is made to the Ale-wife whose appearance 
concludes the play in the four earliest manuscripts (17/276+SH-336). It is unlikely 
that this figure, to whose presence in the Midsummer Show David Rogers objected, 
could have featured in the play-text without comment. One can only assume either 
that 'she' had been removed before 1572 or that she was added for the 1575 
performance held at Midsummer. Above all, the objections throughout are couched in 
terms of theological and scriptural accuracy; the playing of biblical events is not in 
itself condemned, and the request is merely that the play-text should be scrutinized by 
the appropriate authorities. 

This last fact may explain why a production was mounted in 1575 with the 
condition imposed upon the Mayor, Sir John Savage, that 

they shall be sett furth in the best fayssion with such reformact'on 
as mr maior with his advice shall think meet & convenient 21 

But the clerical lobby was still active: 

The whitson playes played in this Cittye. not withstanding an 
Inhibition beinc.>e procured, by some precise Cittizins from the 
bishopp of yorke to staye them 22 

and this time no reformation of the text would suffice. Thanks to Goodman's letter- 
book we now know not only the identity of those 'precise Cittizins', but also the 
nature of their theological objections. 
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* Denbigh County Record Office, DD/PP/839, p. 120 (Letter from Christopher 
Goodman to the Archbishop of York, 11 June 1572, concerning Hanky's wilfulness): 'But 
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Medieval drama, like the Middle Ages, has a thousand faces. For six hundred years 
groups of people all over Europe were producing plays, sung or spoken, Latin or 
vernacular, indoor and outdoor, religious and secular. There were also numerous 
examples of rituals, ceremonies or celebrations which involved non-textual theatrical 
events - tableaux, mimes, processions, dance and singing. Which of these disappeared 
and which re-emerged from the sixteenth-century melting pot of humanism, religious 
reform and the growth of nationalism, out of which the dismembered Middle Ages, 
like old Aeson from Medea's cauldron, was magically reborn as the modem world? 

In the present paper two elements of medieval drama will be distinguished: 
medieval play texts on the one hand and on the other, performances that may be seen 
to follow what we know of medieval theatrical traditions. Certain elements which 
typify medieval performances - civic and religious patronage and organization, 
performance by amateur groups, the use of pageant-waggon staging - have sometimes 
survived in popular or traditional theatre: Spanish Holy Week tableaux and the 
Assumption play from Elche; the Bruges Holy Blood procession with its floats and 
walking groups; the nativities and saints' plays still performed by towns and villages 
in parts of central Europe. But in the sixteenth century most of the mainsprings of 
medieval staging and performance were removed: liturgical drama was banned by the 
Council of Trent and generally condemned by the reformers, while civic autonomy 
was rendered subject to state control and lost its place as patron. Theatre became 
entertainment, not celebration; the amateur guildsmen and community groups gave 
way to professional troupes of actors; and the proscenium arch and box sets gradually 
ousted not only the pageant waggon but the multiple set. 

In the late eighteenth century, the Romantic interest in medieval culture 
reintroduced the medieval romances and epics to new audiences, but with a few 
exceptions medieval drama did not use the Arthurian and Carolingian tales and to the 
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enlightened, aristocratic, playgoing society of pre-Revolutionary Europe, the absence 
of romance and idealized settings and the strong religious bias of many of the plays 
mitigated against the revival of what was essentially a bourgeois and urban drama. 

During the nineteenth century, however, scholars in many different countries 
were disinterring the ancient drama manuscripts and editing them. The same gout du 
gothique or, in England, the pallid neogothic of the Pre-Raphaelites, inspired people 
to seek out the survivals of medieval performance modes and especially that most 
important example of this neo-medieval theatre: the Oberammergau Passion play. 

Although the actual performances there did not begin till 1634 and the medieval 
text was completely rewritten by 1670, Oberammergau is in many ways typical of 
medieval theatre - it is a passion play staged in thanksgiving for a miraculous 
deliverance from plague, it is amateur, and it involved a whole actively Christian 
community. By 1900 the play was attracting to the small Bavarian village with its 
population of woodcarvers and potters, audiences drawn from the highest ranks of 
European society while thousands of visitors from England and North America swelled 
the ranks. 

The play was praised by laity and clergy, Protestant and Catholic alike, for its 
devotional nature and simplicity of staging and acting, but the performances were also 
becoming a commercial success and it is not surprising that some at least of the 
twentieth-century imitations were dictated by hopes of a similar financial gain, as in 
the case of the priest from the church of St Nicholas, in Nancy, Lorraine, who 
attended the 1900 performance and decided to try to imitate the play in his own parish 
to raise funds for the church - a very medieval reason for doing plays. 

The Nancy play was first presented in 1904 and has been performed at more or 
less regular four to five year intervals since. Although Nancy is now in France, it is 
situated in the south of Lorraine which in 1904 was, like neighbouring Alsace, part of 
Germany and therefore German-speaking. 1 This helps to explain how the priest came 
to choose the Oberammergau play for his purpose and it is interesting that there is 
never any mention in the writings on the Nancy play of the early performances being 
in German or the presumed fact that the play must have been translated into French 
after the treaty of Versailles brought Alsace and Lorraine back within the borders of 
France. 2 

The structure of the Nancy Jeux de la Passion and its stage are very similar to 
those of Oberammergau, though Nancy makes greater use of the broad (but not very 
deep) side forestages for processional entries, e.g. of Pilate. The overall effect of the 
two performances is quite different, however, because they are staged by different types 
of people. The Oberammergau Passion is a community play involving all the 
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members of the village. In contrast, Nancy is a large industrial, provincial capital, 
where many of the original performers worked on the railway and only a proportion of 
the population is directly involved. The rest of the inhabitants come to watch their 
families and friends and the audience is completed by visitors from the neighbouring 
areas. 3 The difference between the two Passions was well summed up in a letter to 
Anton Lang of Oberammergau by a Canadian clergyman who, in 1922, saw both of 
them (as well as one at Erl in Tyrol): 'He called Erl a "religious spectacle for the 
people", Nancy a "display of theatrical effects", and Oberammergau "divine service'". 4 
The emphasis at Nancy, as at medieval Mons or Bourges or Chateaudun, is indeed on 
the visual, with rich decors and costumes which are carefully planned to be as 
biblically authentic as possible; the publicity leaflets describe the Jeux de la Passion 
as 'la plus grande fresque biblique jouee en France' [the biggest biblical fresco 
performed in France], Nancy also has the medieval approach of using contemporary 
music - Herod's dancing girls performed to Bizet's L'Arlesienne - rather than the 
specially composed music of Oberammergau. 5 

More popular forms of the passion play were also found in France at the 
beginning of this century, such as that described in her diary by Daisy, Princess of 
Pless, in April 1904: 

In Bayonne [. . .] we saw a Passion Play. I had never seen one 
before and certainly never expected to do so for a penny at a fair 
in France. It was sincerely and beautifully done in a series of 
tableaux; a woman sang, and a man played the piano. The curtain 
went up on the Christ on the Mount of Olives; then followed 
Christ before Pontius Pilate; Christ in the Wilderness; Christ 
carrying the Cross; the Crucifixion; the Descent from the Cross; 
the Resurrection. And between each tableau, when the curtain 
went down, the piano began to play Sourire d'Avril, 
Tararaboomdeay, any tune; but the whole thing gradually grew 
on one. 6 

In addition to these medieval and popular performance traditions, we find in the early 
part of this century revivals and survivals which present a specifically medieval text. 
In France, where there was no law against presenting religious subjects on the stage, 
such performances were encouraged by the publication in the latter years of the 
nineteenth century of a number of medieval play texts, most importantly the Passion 
by Amoul Greban, edited by Gaston Paris and Gaston Raynaud in 1878. 7 In 1901 an 
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adaptation by Gailly de Taurines et de la Tourrasse was published, intended for 
performance and described in the preface as a reduction of Greban's work which would 
include the essential scenes and episodes in order to create a truly readable, actable, 
sacred drama of real interest but which would also have that 'concentration que nous 
demandons aujourd'hui aux choses dramatiques' [disciplined structure which we ask of 
dramatic pieces today]. h This insistence on the need to cut down the medieval play will 
be echoed constantly throughout the first fifty years of the century. The play was 
performed at the Odeon theatre regularly between 1906-10 with a simplified multiple 
set whose different sections were presented as in the nave of a Gothic cathedral. 9 

It was not only Greban's Passion that was revived in France before the First 
World War, for many medieval plays were becoming available in texts designed for 
university students and it was presumably some of these that were used in an 
interesting experiment in medieval theatre in Russia in 1911. 10 A group having been 
formed in Moscow called the Theatre d'autrefois, one of the organizers, Evreinov, 'eut 
l'idee de monter des oeuvres medievales, [...] du point de vue de la theatralite pure, en 
s'effcmjant de degager [. . .] les precedes de mise en scene et de jeu', [had the idea of 
staging medieval plays from a purely theatrical point of view, making a point of 
emphasizing [. . .] matters of staging and performance] (p. 271). These resurrections, 
as they were called, consisted of two programmes of short medieval plays in 
modernized French texts provided by Paris scholars. Meanwhile the Russian directors 
had travelled all over France and Germany to acquire documents on the history of 
medieval staging. 11 The first programme was to have included Le Jeu d'Adam but it 
was rejected by the censor because Adam is a canonized saint of the Orthodox church. 
Similarly, when the Miracle de Theophile was staged, the role of the Virgin Mary had 
to be replaced by an abstract esprit de lumiere [spirit of light]. Eventually the setting 
for Theophile included a Hell's Mouth, a sort of temple and, in Heaven, a statue of the 
Virgin Mary. After months of work on the music and staging (one of the designers 
was the great Alexandre Benois who worked with Diaghilev) the first performance took 
place in St Petersburg. Theophile was preceded by a version of the Ordo Stellae shown 
as a play being performed on the steps of a church to the passing crowd, who finally 
attack Herod: 'Une voix hurle "Malediction! II ordonne le massacre des Innocents". 
L'emeute eclate' [A voice shrieks 'Curse him. He has ordered the massacre of the 
Innocents'. A riot breaks out] (p. 273). As the riot develops the lights go out. 

The performance was hugely successful and was followed a few days later by a 
triple bill of Robin et Marion, a thirteenth-century pastoral by Adam de la Halle, and 
two farces. After a month of performances in St Petersburg the company moved to 
Moscow where the plays were equally well received. 
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Three years after these plays had fdled the theatres in Moscow, the revival of 
medieval drama in late-nineteenth-century Brittany was described in the Mercure de 
France of dec. 1911-jan. 1912, by the man who would later become the best known 
figure in the world of French medieval theatre - Gustave Cohen. 12 Six months earlier, 
Cohen had worked with Gabriele d'Annunzio on his Martyre de Saint Sebastien, 
providing the author with information on a recently published medieval play on the 
subject. 13 According to a contemporary specialist in late-medieval and sixteenth- 
century theatre, Raymond Lebegue, D'Annunzio also used Petit de Julleville's Les 
mysteres and Cohen's own volume on medieval staging. 14 However, despite 
d'Annunzio's use of the word Mystere and medieval costume rather than costumes of 
the correct period, Lebegue sees no alternative to rejecting the play as a genuine 
medieval revival: 

Surtout ce qui distingue son Sebastien de nos mysteres c'est 
l'esprit. Les fatistes eussent juge sacrilege de confier a une femme 
le role d'un homme, et qui plus est, d'un saint martyr [Sebastian 
was played by the dancer Ida Rubinsteain] 15 [. . .] l'empereur 
vante la beaute et le 'corps ambigu' de son favori et lui declare 
son amour. Beaucoup plus qu'a un mystere le lecteur pense au 
Saiil de Gide et a Oscar Wilde. 

[What distinguishes his Sebastien from our mysteres is above all 
the spirit. Medieval authors would have thought it sacrilege for a 
woman to play the part of a man, especially a holy martyr [. . .] 
the emperor boasts of the beauty of his favourite's androgynous 
body and declares his love to him. Rather than a mystere the 
reader is reminded of Gide's Saul or Oscar Wilde.] (II, 219) 

In the period between the two World Wars, medieval plays, alternating with other 
classical or modem plays, were being regularly performed in Paris by a variety of 
amateur groups including the Comediens des Routiers, founded in 1929 by Leon 
Chancerel as an opportunity for 'un art dramatique scout' adapted to the law, aims and 
possibilities of the [Boy Scout] Movement. 16 The Routiers for whom Chancerel 
worked were the Protestant scouts and the repertoire prepared for them by Chancerel 
over the years included adaptations from pieces by Rabelais, Moliere and La Fontaine, 
as well as medieval farces and a version of the morality of the Condamnation de 
Banquet by Nicole de la Chesnaye on the dangers of over-eating. 

A parallel dramatic development of the period was the spread of amateur 
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performances of religious plays by Catholic communities and church groups, a 
tradition dominated by the work of Henri Gheon whose own plays, written for the 
Compagnons de Jeux (a Catholic adult group), included not only Le Noel au marche 
[Christmas in the market place] and Le Chemin de la croix [The way of the cross] 
which are still very popular with English church drama groups, but also Les Saintes 
Femmes au tombeau, an adaptation of the Visitatio sepulchri scene from Greban's 
Passion. 11 His biggest production was a Pentecost play, Le Mystere du feu vivant sur 
les apotres, performed by the Compagnons de Jeux in 1935 in the Arenes de Lutece, a 
Gallo-Roman amphitheatre located near the Jardin des Plantes. A sketch included in the 
published text shows a multiple set very similar to Oberammergau with a central area 
that can be curtained off and several other areas of stage. On stage right (where Heaven 
would have been in the Middle Ages) is a separate scaffold for the meneur du jeu. 
Unlike Oberammergau, however, the play also made use of the centre of the circus for 
the choruses of boys and girls and crowds from all the patronages (Catholic youth 
organizations) of Paris. Despite the medieval flavour of the title, the multiple set, and 
the sheer scale of the production, it is not really in the medieval performance tradition, 
for the play does not introduce the person of Jesus, merely his voice off, and it 
includes separate devotional musical items for the choruses urging them to spread the 
faith themselves. 18 

It is in the context of this thriving community drama therefore, that Gustave 
Cohen, in 1933, as a professor of medieval literature at the Sorbonne, had the idea of 
getting his students to perform a medieval play to help them understand a difficult 
course book. Thus Cohen set in motion the development of the Theophiliens stage 
group who were to become world famous and, incidentally, mark the beginning of the 
university involvement in the revival of medieval theatre of which this volume of 
Leeds Studies in English is ultimately one of the by-products. 

The set text in question was the same Miracle de Theophile that had been 
performed in Russia. Composed towards the end of the thirteenth century by the 
trouvere, Rutebeuf, it is the earliest and probably the best of all the many medieval 
Marian miracle plays. In his memories of the early days of the Theophiliens 19 Cohen 
describes how he mentioned to his students the idea of acting the play in order to 
understand it and how at the beginning of February 1933 two of them came to him and 
said: "'Maitre, nous sommes prets, ecrivez-nous une adaptation assez modemisee pour 
etre comprehensible et nous la jouerons" [. . .] En huit jours, j'eus mis sur pied 
l'adaptation demandee, respectueuse des rythmes de l'original et en conservant parfois 
meme les rimes'. ['Maitre, we are ready. Compose an adaptation for us that is 
sufficiently modernized to be understood and we will act it' [. . .] In a week I had 
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completed the adaptation demanded, which respected the rhythms of the original and 
even kept some of the rhymes] (p. 426). 20 

One medieval feature of the productions came about almost by accident, 
according to Cohen's description of the first performance: 

Le public se presse aux portes trop lentes a s'ouvrir. Goetze 
bondit sur la scene et dit: 'On ne joue point, nous ne sommes pas 
prets. II n'y a pas de coulisses', a quoi je reponds: 'On s'en 
passera. Reprenons la tradition scenique medievale. Vous resterez 
debout ou assis devant vos mansions. Dieu et ses anges en son 
Paradis, Notre Dame a cote de sa Chapelle a la tenture bleue, 
l'eveque et ses clercs devant le Palais Episcopal a la tenture 
rouge, Theophile devant sa maison a la tenture verte, couleur 
d'esperance, Salatin, devant sa mosquee arabe au rideau jaune et 
sommee d'un croissant. Seuls les diables seront caches dans la 
gueule d'Enfer.' . . . L'effet fut tel - effet de vitrail, dont les 
personnages soudain s'animaient - que depuis, nous ne fimes 
plus jamais de coulisses et que Gaston Baty pouvait m'ecrire: 

'Quelle le?on vous nous donnez a tous sur la possibilite db 
recourir encore aux conventions sceniques d'autrefois et de les 
faire readmettre du premier coup.' 

[The crowd is pushing at the doors because they are late opening. 

Goetze leaped onto the stage and said 'We can't do it, we're not 
ready. There are no wings'. I replied: 'We'll manage without. 

We'll go back to the medieval staging tradition. You will all 
remain standing or sitting in front of your mansions. God and his 
angels in Paradise, Our Lady beside her chapel with its blue 
hangings, the bishop and his clerks in front of the bishop's 
palace with its red hangings, Theophile in front of his house 
hung with green, the colour of hope, Salatin in front of his 
Saracen mosque with its yellow curtain and the crescent on top. 

Only the devils will be hidden inside Hell's mouth'. It was so 
effective - like a stained-glass window whose figures suddenly 
came to life - that thereafter we never used wings and Gaston 
Baty could write to me: 'What a lesson you have given us all on 
the possibility of going back to old style theatrical conventions 
and making them work the very first time.'] (p. 428) 
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To have won the approval of the leading theatre director of the time was a considerable 
feather in Cohen's medieval cap. Within three years the Theophiliens had presented 
Theophile more than sixty times. Other plays followed: Robin et Marion (1935) and 
the Jeu d'Adam et Eve (1936) and soon their tours covered large areas of France, 
including a notable performance of Robin et Marion in its native town of Arras and 
the yen d'Adam presented outside Chartres cathedral. By 1937 it became clear to Cohen 
that his next stage must be to 'ressusciter les grandes Passions' [revive the great 
passion plays]. 

Compared to Gheon's Mystere and a huge presentation of Greban's Passion in 
front of Notre Dame cathedral by Aldebert in 1936, 21 it is not surprising that, partly 
because of financial limitations, Cohen had to make substantial cuts for the Passion, 
when he first staged it in 1937-38, as he explains: 

Avec notre petit nombre d'acteurs-amateurs et les faibles 
ressources, tirees de nos maigres recettes, nous ne pouvons 
rivaliser avec Aldebert et son Mystere de Greban devant Notre- 
Dame. Nous ne voudrons jamais faire entrer la Garde 
Republicaine a cheval et en costume du temps, dans la Cour de la 
Sorbonne. 

[With our small number of amateur actors and poor resources 
taken from our scanty receipts, we cannot compete with Aldebert 
and his Mystere de Greban outside Notre Dame. We would never 
want to bring the Garde Republicaine, on horseback and in period 
costume, into the courtyard of the Sorbonne.] (p. 435) 

Instead, Cohen decided to take from the big passions a number of scenes 'groupees 
autour d'un personnage principal, qui en est 1'ame' [grouped round a central character 
who is the heart of it] (p. 435). Three episodes were thus created: the Worldliness and 
Conversion of Marie-Madeleine, from Jean Michel's Passion (Winter 1936), Judas, 
performed at the beginning of March 1937, and the third panel of the triptych. Our 
Lady, created in 1938. In the programme to this third part of the Passion, Cohen refers 
to the 'fameux dialogue de Notre Dame et de Jesus qui n'est pas inferieur en grandeur 
aux stychomythies de la tragedie grecque' [the celebrated dialogue between Our Lady 
and Jesus which is not inferior to the great stychomythic scenes of Greek tragedy]. 22 
Even for Cohen, medieval drama is still judged by its likeness to the classical theatre. 

These early performances of the Passion are not recorded in any detail and in 
any case were cut short by the war. Too old to fight (he was bom in 1879) Cohen was 
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suspended from the university in 1940 by the Statut des Juifs, left France and spent 
the war years in the USA. But in 1940 there was staged a very unexpected mystere: 
Bariona ou le fils da tonnerre, a Nativity play by Jean-Paul Sartre, was performed at 
Christmas, by and for French prisoners-of-war. Sartre explains his unexpected choice 
of subject by the need 'de trouver un sujet qui put realiser, ce soir de Noel, 1'union la 
plus large des Chretiens et des incroyants' [to find a subject which could bring about, 
this Christmas night, the closest union between Christians and non-believers]. Sartre 
himself later described the play as a mystere and as a community celebration it is 
certainly close to a medieval performance mode. 23 

In November 1944 Cohen returned to Paris and the direction of the 
Theophiliens and in March 1950 the first performance of the complete Passion des 
Theophiliens took place in Rouen, followed by performances in Brussels and Paris. 
The text was published later that year with photos of the sets designed by Rene 
Clermont (see Plates 7 and 8) who had helped to hold the group together during 
Cohen's absence. 24 In his introduction, Cohen spoke of the culmination of the vaste 
entreprise de resurrection undertaken not only in France but in many other countries. 
The three volets du triptyque of which he spoke in 1938 were now arranged in two 
journees, highlighting the three main characters selected, Marie-Madeleine, Judas and 
the Virgin Mary, 'mais baignant dans la sereine lumiere de Jesus qui les domine de sa 
grandeur et de sa Passion. C'etait une entreprise hardie que de Figurer sur la scene 
modeme une Crucifixion en nature . . . le public a frissonne sans pouvoir retenir ses 
larmes' [but bathed in the serene light of Jesus who dominates them by his greatness 
and his passion. It was a risky undertaking staging a realistic crucifixion on the 
modem stage ... the public shuddered and could not restrain their tears] (p. 13). 

The Theophiliens did not survive the death of their leader in 1958, and French 
medieval drama fell into the doldrums apart from a few performances in England. 25 
However, since the founding of the Societe Internationale pour l'Etude du Theatre 
Medievale - SITM, several French plays have been performed at conferences, including 
a memorable, brilliantly modernised, version of the sottie, Le Vieu.x Monde et I'Abus 
presented in Alen^on in 1977 by students from Liege, under the direction of Jeanne 
Wathelet-Willem. 26 Forty years earlier, after the Theophiliens 1 first visit to Belgium in 
1935, Rita Lejeune had founded the Neotheophiliens liegeois to perform Cohen's 
adaptation of the Nativites Liegeoises. Liege, therefore, can provide a precious link 
between SITM and the early recreations by Cohen. 27 

Nine years later, in 1986, Jacques Ribard's translation of the earliest (and 
shortest) of the French passion plays, the Passion du Palatinus , was staged by a 
group, including many students, in a multiple set, in Amiens cathedral and 
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subsequently at the SITM meeting in Perpignan. In the introduction to his edition of 
the Palatinus text with facing translation, Ribard says: 'et pour le cas oil de nouveaux 
'Theophiliens' souhaiteraient la porter a la scene, il nous a paru indispensable cfe 
preciser [. . .] certains mouvements sceniques' [and in case any new 'Theophiliens' 
should wish to stage the play, it seemed essential to indicate some of the movements 
on the stage]. 28 

The influence of Gustave Cohen still dominates, then, the revival of medieval 
drama in France. It is appropriate, therefore, to let him have the final word. In 1933, 
he summed up the philosophy of the Theophiliens and provided a motto for us, his 
successors in the resurrection of medieval plays: 'Nous sommes les donneurs de sang, 
nous ne sommes ni des enfouisseurs ni des embaumeurs' [We are neither grave-diggers 
nor embalmers - we are blood donors]. 29 

No one has given more of his blood to this cause than Peter Meredith. 
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Plate 7: Set for the Premiere journee of the Passion des Theophiliens, 1950 
(Drawing by Helen Taylor from a photograph) 














Plate 8: Set for the Deuxieme journee of the Passion des Theophiliens, 1950 

(Drawing by Helen Taylor from a photograph) 
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NOTES 

1 Lorraine has always been a bilingual area. During the Second World War, Alsace and 
Lorraine were reunited with Germany rather than being occupied and the inhabitants were 
forced to speak only the local German patois, not the French one. 

2 The earliest (and only) text of the Nancy Passion in the British Library is from 
1920 and is in French. It is annotated and was obviously a spectator's own copy. The 
enclosed ticket cost 23 francs. 

1 The friend with whom I stayed to go to the Passion in 1984 lived only an hour's 
drive from Nancy but had never even heard of the play! 

4 A. Lang, Reminiscences (Munich: Carl Aug. Seyfriend, 1930) p. 114. The Erl play 
was first performed in the sixteenth century. The modem text dates from 1859, and is noted 
for its emphasis on the devil. I am grateful to Dr Anita Bednarz for this information from 
her unpublished thesis: 'Les Mysteres de la Passion en Europe au 20e siecle', 4 vols 
(doctorat, Sorbonne, 1992). See also notes 9, 20. 

5 Another play in a large industrial city which may well have derived from 
Oberammergau is Veronica's Veil, a Lenten Passion play, annually performed in Pittsburg 
and, according to a local paper: 'first written and produced in 1913, then performed virtually 
every year since 1919 by members of St Michael's Church on the South Side slopes [. . .] 
Another long out-of-fashion theater convention in Veronica's Veil is the use of tableaux 
[. . .] interspersed between scenes of live action'. In Pittsburgh, (18-24 March, 1993), p. 
31. The reference to tableaux makes the association with Oberammergau very probable 
especially as St Michael's is described as a 'German tradition church'. 

6 Daisy, Princess of Pless. From My Private Diary (London: publisher un-named, 
1931), p. 142. 

7 This text remained the standard one for Greban's Passion until E. Jodogne's critical 
editions of both Greban and Michel's Passions: E. Jodogne, Le 'Mystere de la Passion' 
d'Arnoul Greban (Brussels: Academie Royale de Belgique, I: 1965, II: 1983). E. Jodogne: Le 
Mystere de la Passion de Jean Michel (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1959). 

8 Le Vray Mistere de la Passion compose par Arnoul Greban I'an 1452, lequel a ete 
nouvellement adapte par MM Gailly de Taurines et de la Tourrasse (Paris: Belin Freres, 
1901). The editors refer to a Nativite, also based on Greban, but give no details. 

9 Anita Bednarz, 'Les Mysteres', I, 179 (see note 4). 

10 Nicholas Weisbein, 'Une resurrection du theatre medieval a Saint-Petersbourg en 
1907-8', in Melanges d'histoire du theatre du moyen-age et de la renaissance, offerts a 
Gustave Cohen par ses collegues, ses eleves et ses amis (Paris: Nizet, 1950), pp. 271-76. 
Hereafter referred to as Melanges. 

11 It would be interesting to know if the 'documents' included L. Petit de Julleville's 
seminal Les Mysteres, first printed in Paris in 1880 (repr. Geneva: Slatkine, 1968) and, 
like Johnny Walker, still going strong today. 
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12 G. Cohen, 'La Renaissance du theatre Breton et l'oeuvre de l'abbe La Bayon', in 
Etudes d'histoire du theatre (Paris: Galiimard, 1956), pp. 385-424. This collection of 
Cohen's articles and short pieces will be referred to hereafter as Etudes. 

13 See Cohen, 'Gabriele d'Annunzio et le martyre de Saint Sebastien', (June 1911) in 
Etudes, pp. 363-69. 

M R. Lebegue, 'Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien et les mysteres', in Etudes sur le theatre 
frangais, 2 vols (Paris: Nizet, 1971), II, 217-21. G. Cohen, Histoire de la mise en scene 
dans le theatre religieux frangais du Moyen-Age (Paris: Champion, 1906; 2nd edn 1926). 

1 s The critics were outraged by this and when Cohen commented on it to d'Annunzio, 
the author replied: 'Ou aurais-je pu trouver un acteur dont le corps soit aussi immateriel? 1 
[where would I have found an actor with such an incorporeal body?]. Etudes, p. 369. 

16 See the introduction [p. 4] to Leon Chancerel, Pervenche ou le jeu de saint Cogolin 
(Paris: La Hutte, 1942). The inner back cover of the little playbook lists a number of works 
for the Repertoire Scout, as well as a Manuel dramatique Scout a I'usage des armees. I am 
grateful to my colleague, Marie-Louise Thyss for passing on to me her fascinating 
collection of theatrical booklets and for information on the scouts in France at this period. 

17 The text was printed in Jeux, Treteaux et Personnages, 67 (1937) 52-56. This drama 
monthly, edited by Henri Brochet, began in 1930. The epigraph on the first page of each 
number is a quotation from Gheon: 'Pour la Foi par 1'Art dramatique, Pour I'Art dramatique en 
esprit de Foi'. It includes texts and reviews of the Catholic amateur theatre of the period and 
on the back cover of this 1937 number is an advertisement for Disques Lumen No. 
35011/35012: recordings of parts of Greban's Passion (adapted by H. Brochet) by the 
Compagnons de Jeux. The records cost 30 francs each or 50 francs the pair. 

18 For the text and stage plans see Jeux, Treteaux et Personnages, 50 (1935) 154-92. 
The total cast for the performance of the mystere, according to the editor, was more than 
twelve thousand (p. 153). 

19 'Experiences Theophiliennes'. In Etudes, pp. 425-47. The account was originally 
written in 1937 and republished in the Etudes in 1950 with additional material in the 
footnotes and several photographs of productions. 

20 The adaptation, published in 1934, was described as a 'transposition par Gustave 
Cohen'. Details of all Cohen's adaptations are included in the bibliography at the 
beginning of the Melanges. 

21 Pierre Aldebert mounted Greban’s Passion (cut) on a stage 36m x 25m with medieval 
'mansions', in front of Notre Dame in 1935, 1936, and 1937. There was another production 
in 1951. I am grateful to Dr Anita Bednarz for this information. See also note 4. 

22 I am indebted to my colleague Gwillim Rees for copies of this and other 
Theophilien programmes from performances he had the good fortune to see in Paris in the 
late 1930s. 

23 Bariona was first published commercially in M. Contat & M. Rybalka, Les Ecrits de 
Sartre (Paris: Galiimard, 1970), pp. 565-633. The same volume contains many of Sartre's 
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other comments: the mystere is referred to on p. 373. For a detailed discussion on the play 
see my article 'Bariona and le bon Dieu\ forthcoming in Making Connections: Essays in 
Honour of Professor Philip Thody (New York: Peter Lang, 1998). 

24 Mystere de la Passion des Theophiliens. Adaptation litteraire de Gustave Cohen 
d'apres Amoul Greban et Jean Michel (Paris: Richard-Masse, 1950). The edition included 
Clermont's Note sur la mise en scene. 

25 James Kirkup's The True Mistery of the Passion. Adapted and translated from the 
French medieval mystery Cycle of Arnoul and Simon Greban (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962), was broadcast on the radio and then televised from Bristol cathedral. The ever¬ 
present problem in England of presenting God on the stage was solved by making it a play 
within a play, with a 'man who plays Jesus'. In the circumstances this version can hardly be 
considered medieval either in performance tradition or in text. In the 1970s, authentic 
productions in French of the Farce du Cuvier and the Farce de Maitre Pathelin were staged 
and later videoed by the French department of the University of Hull. 

26 Three years later they staged a morality play in Dublin. A drawing by Helen Taylor, 
based on photos of the sottie kindly sent me by Mme Wathelet-Willem - together with a 
photo of Pathelin performed by the much regretted Medieval Players - was published in my 
Literature and Society in Medieval France (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1985), p. 135. 

27 Cohen talks of the work of the different groups of Belgian Neotheophiliens in Le 
Theatre frangais en Belgique au Moyen Age (Paris: Renaissance du livre, 1953), p. 106. 
Belgian on his mother's side, Cohen thought of it as ma petite patrie and was responsible 
for publishing all the drama that survives from medieval Liege and Hainault. 

28 La Passion du Palatinus: Mystere du XIVe siecle. Edite par Grace Frank. Presente et 
traduit par Jacques Ribard (Paris: Champion, 1986), p. 71. 

2 “ Etudes , p. 496. 
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Only thirty years ago processional staging was an alien concept to all but theatre 
historians, and the first reconstruction performance 1 was done simply to test theories 
about the very basic features of the genre. Did waggon staging work? Did it take too 
long to be practicable? Was it an unendurable strain for the audience? Did it provide 
adequate acting spaces? Could one move a waggon around safely and quickly? 

The academic and popular success of this first production encouraged further 
full scale reconstructions, 2 with a change of emphasis in their purpose. Because the 
processional form obviously worked so very well, we were able to use its broad 
framework as a basis for testing details. Most important, of course, is the testing of 
information suggested by references in texts or account books and covering all aspects 
of staging. Who should wear masks? What musical resources should be used? How 
much action should happen at ground level? What do waggons look like? 

It has, however, also been possible to work the other way round - to examine 
authentic productions for illumination of the records. That is, to see if certain details 
of staging (present for practical reasons and suggested by basic knowledge of drama) 
can explain otherwise puzzling references in the medieval sources; or might suggest 
elements for which evidence is not yet forthcoming. This article describes one such 
detail. 

In York Mystery Plays '94 } the need arose to relay a cue over a considerable 
distance. The method used was chosen for its practicality and for the sheer fun of it. It 
is only in retrospect that we realised it might be significant for medieval stage 
management and even crowd control techniques. 

The production consisted of nine pageants from the York Cycle performed 
processionally, on waggons, at five stations in York City Centre. As far as possible 
we were following authentic staging and production techniques - for example, only 
medieval materials and effects, and the correct weight of costumes, were used. The 
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production was experimental to the extent that so long a route and so many stations 
had not been tried before, and certainly not in York's congested town centre. 

It was the first time for over 400 years that local York townspeople had been 
responsible for the production of multiple pageants from their Cycle: and the first 
time that pageants from every part of the Cycle had been presented in the York 
streets. 4 In the number of pageants, of stations and of people, it was the largest 
processional performance in York since the sixteenth century. 

York '94 was thus a decisive step forward in the history of reconstructive 
staging: an impressive one for its initiators, the Friends of York Festival; and a 


courageous one for the City authorities, still wary of processional staging after crowd 
control problems in 1988 and 1992. 5 



York Mystery Plays '94: Map of the Stations 
(Adapted from map by Anderton Overton Design Partnership, with permission) 
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It was proper that a civic event of this nature be marked by some suitable civic 
celebration and for this reason, as well as for dramatic ones, I wanted the Minster bells 
to mark the end of the last pageant (The Assumption ) at the last station. Now this 
raised an interesting problem. How were we to cue in the bells accurately at the 
required moment? 

A direct aural or visual cue was out of the question since the bell-tower, a 
quarter of a mile away, was well out of sight and sound of Station 5 (see map) with 
several tall buildings intervening between the two. Various alternative methods of 
communication were dismissed as being unimaginatively modem (intercom) or 
unreliable (a runner). I decided to try a relayed visual signal as being historically 
acceptable and potentially fast. 

The details of the system were the result of a happy collaboration of the three 
bodies involved - York Minster Society of Change Ringers, the Midland Bank, and 
York Settlement Players who performed our final pageant, the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 6 

In aiming for accuracy we had to take into account two factors: sight-lines and 
timing. 


Sight-lines 

Sight-line obstruction meant that the cue needed to be relayed twice. 

(1) Intervening buildings made direct cueing between waggon and bell-tower 
impossible, so we needed to set up an intermediate signal post. For this, the 
most suitable position was the roof of the Midland Bank, as it was near Station 
Five and high enough to give direct visual contact with the Minster. 

In view of the ceremonial nature of the event we decided to use the 
Bank's flagpole for relaying the signal. Six feet long and projecting from the 
roof at an angle of 45 degrees over the street, this pole is easily visible from 
the Minster. The flag was to be worked, appropriately enough, by one of the 
Bank's messengers. 

(2) The Bank's roof was too high for an aural cue to reach it from the waggon, and 
the waggon's superstructure (Heaven) obstructed the messenger's view of the 
action. It was therefore important that the cue be initiated in the usual way, by 
the Stage Manager standing close to the action. 
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Diagram of the Cue Relays 



Bell 
ringers 
80 ft 
up 


Timing 

The bells were needed as the last actor left the stage at the close of the 'Ave 
Regina' which ended the Assumption in this production. We chose to use the hymn 
itself for setting the cue points because it was a fixed length, and was not subject to 
inadvertent cuts since the singers were reading their music. This final hymn lasted 40 
seconds. 

There were three elements in the timing: 

(1) the point at which the bells were to be heard; 

(2) the delay between pulling on the ropes and the bells sounding. (It takes two 

seconds for York Minster bells to be heard in the bell-tower. From a quarter of 
a mile away and at ground level this can be extended to two and a half seconds); 

(3) the warning time needed for bells and ringers to be ready. This needed also to be 
only a few seconds as in normal circumstances York Minster bells are always 
left in the 'up' position ready for ringing. (Because of their weight it takes 20 
minutes to ring them up from scratch.) 

The performance was scheduled to end at Station Five at about 6 p.m. It was 
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therefore agreed that the messenger should go up to the roof when the Assumption 
waggon reached Station Five (c. 5.40 p.m.). He was to raise the flag immediately to 
signal his presence. The ringers were to be in the bell-tower from 5.40 p.m., and 
should be on the watch for the cue-sequence from 5.55 p.m. 

The unknown factor was - how long would it take to relay the main cue? And 
from that, how accurately could the sound-effect be timed? For several reasons a full 
rehearsal of all the parties involved was not possible, so the answer came only as the 
performance finished, experimental to the last. 

The sequence of events was as follows: 7 

Timings Signals/cues 


(1) Waggon to Station 5 
Messenger to roof 
(5.40) 


Messenger raises flag to top of flagpole 
Acknowledging wave from Stage Manager 


(2) 'Ave Regina' begins: 
(6.04) 


Stage Manager waves twice to Messenger 
Flag dips once briefly to warn Bells 


(3) Mid-song (19 secs) 


(4) Song ends (40 secs) 


Holding gesture from Stage Manager to 
Messenger 

Flag dips twice quickly as 'stand by' to Bells 

Stage Manager waves three times to Messenger 
Flag lowered fast. 


The bells were heard in Parliament Street exactly as the last angel left the stage, 
four seconds after the Stage Manager's final cue. Given the known two-and-a-half 
seconds taken for the sound to travel, we found that the double relay of the cue took 
just one and a half seconds. 

Honesty compels me to note here, that by the time our experiment took place. 
Station Five had been moved 8 to avoid the revving motorbikes which infiltrated the 
precinct after 5.00 p.m. So, as it turned out, the bells were not audible to people close 
to the waggon, though they could be heard clearly by those standing at the back and 
by those watching from the original Station position some 30 yards down the road. 
We hope to use the same method again for the York Guilds' Mystery Plays in 1998 
(with authority this time for stricter traffic measures) and it will be interesting to 
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assess any variations which occur on that occasion. 

In spite of this unexpected development the experiment showed that, even over a 
distance, a cue relayed by visual means can be extremely fast - very little slower, in 
fact, than a cue delivered in the close and possibly cluttered confines of a backstage 
area. It can also be very accurately timed. A visual signalling method could clearly be 
effective anywhere that direct cueing was impossible, or where large areas were 
involved, for example, in Royal Entries or any kind of procession. 

I am not of course claiming that this method was ever needed or used for the 
individual pageants in the York Cycle. But it is perhaps worth speculating on the use 
of some visual signalling system across the whole York procession route. Such a 
system could have been used for controlling the flow of the procession itself, from 
first to last stations, for example, or from last station to Lendal Bridge. 

Perhaps even more important, a system of coded signals could have been used to 
relay more complicated messages or instructions for the purposes of crowd control. In 
a city where fire was an ever present risk, and violence not unknown, a quick, discreet 
and unencumbered way of passing information to and fro would allow a welcome 
measure of control over the entire procession, and over the crowds who flocked to 
watch it. 


* * * 

Our long distance cue worked excellently in its dramatic context. It will be even 
more satisfactory if it can be found to explain some obscure reference. Even if it 
doesn't, it was an entertaining way to involve two important local organizations; a 
valid operation in its own right; and the sort of experiment that is vital to the life, as 
opposed to the existence, of historical reconstructions. 
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NOTES 

' Leeds/York (1975) Director: Jane Oakshott; Chairman of the Steering 
Committee: Lynette Muir. Produced by the University of Leeds Centre for Medieval Studies 
as part of the University's Centenary Celebrations. 

2 Toronto/York (1977) Joint production by David Parry, Artistic Director of 
Poculi Ludique Societas, and Alexandra Johnston, Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
for the University of Toronto. 

Wakefield/Towneley (1980) Director: Jane Oakshott; Chairman of the 
Mystery Plays Steering Committee for Wakefield Festival: Councillor Norman Hazell. 

Leeds/Chester (1983) Part of the University of Leeds Renaissance Festival. 
Director of the Festival and the Plays: Jane Oakshott; Artistic Director: Peter Meredith. 

Toronto/Chester (1983) A joint production by David Parry, Artistic Director 
of Poculi Ludique Societas, and Professor Johnston, Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee for the University of Toronto. 

2 Presented by the Friends of York Festival as part of York Early Music Festival. 
Artistic and Executive Director: Jane Oakshott; Associate Director: Rachel Semiyen; 
Musical Director: Richard Rastall. 

4 Important precedents for waggon staging in York existed: a single waggon play 
had been performed every Festival year since 1951 by Archbishop Holgate's School; and 
the joint Universities' productions organized by Professor Twycross brought processional 
staging of the York Cycle 'Mary' Plays (1988) and the 'Passion 1 sequence (1992) to the best 
preserved part of the original route - Stonegate and Petergate. 

5 Two articles in Medieval English Theatre refer to the situation. Philip Butterworth, 
'The York Crucifixion: Actor/Audience Relationship'. METh, 14 (1992), 67-76 (p. 75, n. 
1). John McKinnell discusses the artistic implications in 'Producing the York Mary Plays', 
METh, 12:2 (1990), 101-23 (pp. 117-20). The problem facing the Police and the City 
Centre Authority was not one of artistic effect, but the threat of legal action by the 
Stonegate Traders' Association in the event of any such performance in the future. 

6 Particular thanks are due to Paul White of the Midland Bank; David Potter, Ringing 
Master of the York Minster Society of Change Ringers; and Ray Alexander, Director, and 
Carol Dutton, Stage Manager, for York Settlement Players; for entering into this exercise 
with spirit, and doing so much to ensure its success. 

7 In performance the cue relay team took their timings from the action of the play. 
The exact timings were noted in performance and verified from the unedited version of the 
videofilm: York Mystery Plays 1994, ed. by Karen Hodder (York University Audio-Visual 
Centre, 1994). 

8 See map. Station Five 1 and 2. 
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Since what remains of the overwhelming bulk of early saints' 
plays in Britain is simply [a] list of titles [. . .] it is necessary 
to look elsewhere to provide an artistic context for those plays 
that are extant, and this makes [J. M.] Manly's connection of 
the saint's play with the saint's legend all the more important 
[. . .] [p. 267] [. . .] The saint's legend was one of the most 
important and enduring of literary forms from the Conquest to 
the Renaissance in England [...] This prominence was ensured 
by the position of saints' legends within the institutional 
processes of religious practice, as adjuncts to the homiletic and 
biblical literature in ecclesiastical use. These legends were 
usually assembled in collections along the lines of Jacob da 
Voragine's Legenda Aurea, itself appearing in an English 
translation by Caxton in [1483]. The most notable of the 
English legendaries was the South English Legendary [. . .] 

Other extant legendaries include Mirk's Festial, Osbem 
Bokenham's Legendys of Hooly Wummen and the Scottish 
legendary attributed to John Barbour. 1 

It would seem entirely natural to view the saint's play alongside or against the 
background of the saint's life in verse or prose and consequently I have not singled out 
Darryll Grantley's argument for particular criticism; rather I have done so because his 
statement contains an amalgam of material that would be best examined individually. 
Although there are only two extant saints' plays in Middle English, the Conversion of 
St Paul and Mary Magdalen, there are references to plays about nearly forty different 
saints at over forty different venues. 2 These saints range from the universal like the St 
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Lawrence play at Lincoln in 1441-42, to the national like the St Thomas a Becket 
play in King's Lynn in 1384-85, to the local like the St John of Beverley (?) play at 
Grimsby on 18 June 1527, to the guild saints like the play of Saints Crispin and 
Crispinianus (the patron saints of shoemakers), performed in Dublin at Christmas in 
1528. 3 Considering the extent of these references one is indeed forced into examining 
the saint's legend, both from a literary and an iconographic perspective, in order to 
attempt some understanding or reconstruction of such plays. However, Dr Grantley's 
reasoning becomes rather faulty in the sentence beginning 'This prominence [. . .]', 
which gives the impression that such legends were routinely preached alongside other 
homiletic and biblical material. He then goes on to stress the written medium and in 
so doing blends verse with prose, written material with sermon, print with 
manuscript, model texts with commissioned items, and thirteenth-century matter with 
that of the fifteenth century. No doubt all of these texts may at some time or another 
have exercised some influence on the genesis or production of various Middle English 
saints' plays, but in my opinion it is first necessary to separate these strands. 
Therefore in this essay I intend to investigate one main area: sanctorale preaching in 
late medieval England. I shall begin by examining what I call the theory and will then 
discuss the practice at greater length; in other words, I shall try to work out what is 
really known about sanctorale preaching during this period. 

In the introduction to the Speculum Sacerdotale the writer tells us that he will 
begin at Advent and will include 'alle tho [saints] the whiche semeth vn-to me 
necessarie and spedefull, of what festyuytees so-euer they be in'. 4 There are various 
ways of finding out which feast-days were held to be 'necessarie and spedefull' in 
medieval England but probably the most important is to turn to official lists of festa 
ferianda. Professor Cheney publishes fifteen such lists taken from synodal statutes and 
other documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 5 Although these lists vary 
from one to another, for instance, by the exclusion of a 'major' saint or by the 
inclusion of a 'minor' and usually local saint, there is nevertheless a fairly common 
core, and certain groups, for example, the apostles, appear to a greater or lesser extent 
in all fifteen lists. A not untypical list is that of 1362 found in the register of 
Archbishop Simon Islip; Professor Cheney says that this 'is the first certain piece of 
legislation for the entire province of Canterbury to prescribe a long series of festa 
ferianda'. 6 The feasts in this list, which is included in Lyndewode's Provinciate 1 are: 
Nativity of Christ, St Stephen, St John the Evangelist, Innocents, St Thomas the 
Martyr, Circumcision, Epiphany, Purification, St Matthias, Annunciation, Good 
Friday, Easter Day and the three days following, St Mark, Sts Philip and James, 
Invention of the Cross, Ascension, Pentecost and the three days following, Corpus 
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Christi, Nativity of St John the Baptist, Sts Peter and Paul, Translation of St 
Thomas, St Mary Magdalene, St James the Apostle, Assumption, St Bartholomew, 
St Lawrence, Nativity of Mary, Exaltation of the Cross, St Matthew, St Michael, St 
Luke, Sts Simon and Jude, All Saints, St Andrew, St Nicholas, Conception of Mary, 
St Thomas the Apostle, the feasts of the dedication of parish churches and of the 
saints in whose honour the churches are dedicated, and local feasts. So established had 
such a list become at the end of the Middle Ages that with the exception of the feasts 
of Good Friday, the Conception, Nativity and Assumption of Mary, the feasts of the 
Cross, St Thomas of Canterbury, Mary Magdalene, Lawrence and Nicholas, the 
parliamentary statute of Edward VI in 1551-52 set forth the same sort of list. 8 

Another way of trying to discover which saints were deemed to be important is 
to examine lists of extant lives in Middle English. The best and fullest example in 
prose from our period is the Gilte Legende, dating from 1438 and found in eleven 
manuscripts. When this cycle of over one hundred and fifty saints' feasts is examined, 
we find that they preserve all of those saints in Islip's list and many more now 
unfamiliar, such as Saints Symphorian, Lupus, and Gorgonius. 9 

True, Islip - like others responsible for similar lists - was concerned with the 
practical matter of which feast-days should be fully observed, and this issue was 
mainly connected with the amount of servile work that could be carried out on 
particular days. Therefore in a sense what we have in Islip's list is the theory and an 
indication of practice, though as will be seen later, this issue is far from 
straightforward because the abiding difficulty when discussing saints' lives in a literary 
context in late medieval England is to decide what is theory and what is practice, and 
moreover to decide when theory is theory and when practice really is practice. (By 
practice here I mean both practice and popularity.) 

Collections such as the Gilte Legende provide us with the lives of a host of 
saints be they major or minor - Vedast has every claim to a place after the illustrious 
and well-known Agatha while Quentin can be set between the more popular Simon 
and Jude, and Eustace, yet such inclusions can hardly be taken as sure indicators of a 
particular saint's popularity. In the case of the Gilte Legende the saints' lives that are 
contained therein are included because they are in the main found in the French source, 
the Legende Doree and correspondingly in the Latin source, the Legenda Aurea, while 
Caxton's printed Golden Legend follows its English, French and Latin sources 
respectively. It is only in the case of a manuscript of the Gilte Legende such as 
Dublin, Trinity College, MS 319, which contains merely a selection of texts, that we 
can hazard a guess that the less popular or less well-known items have been edited out; 
and so it proves, for virtually all of the nineteen lives included in the volume (of 
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which seventeen come straight from the Gilte Legende) are of mainstream popular 
saints. Nevertheless at some point in history someone must have had a living interest 
in the lives of Praxed and Vedast, and, if they had been that unpopular in the fifteenth 
century they might surely have been dropped from the Gilte Legende. It is very 
difficult to monitor when something has become unpopular or of mere traditional or 
structural value; the only certain proof is when it has been dropped completely and by 
that stage it is too difficult to date the change. We must be very careful too when 
assessing the popularity or otherwise of medieval saints that we do not do so mainly 
on the basis of our own reading and twentieth-century experience. There is a salutary 
reminder in the example of St Eleutherius who is depicted by the famous John 
Thornton in 1405-08 in the Great East Window of York Minster; he is hardly a 
household name today but obviously made an impact in fifteenth-century Yorkshire - 
unless tradition were merely being followed uncritically. 10 In truth there is something 
almost formulaic about such collections as the Gilte Legende and the Golden Legend 
and it is not entirely clear whether they are a reflection of Voragine's thirteenth-century 
Italy or fifteenth-century England or both. 

There is something less 'theoretical' about the saints' lives found in Middle 
English sermon cycles/collections. I say 'saints' lives' advisedly because in the 
orthodox cycles/collections listed in the Appendix there is little to distinguish the 
sanctorale sermon from the saint's life apart from the hortatory element in the former. 
The saints found here are fairly mainstream (very much like those in Islip's list), with 
some local saints figuring in the Festial and some minor/local ones in Bodleian 
Library, MS Hatton 96. Again it should not be forgotten that a preacher like Mirk, in 
common with writers such as the Gilte Legende author, was to an extent bound by his 
source (mainly the Legenda Aurea). Moreover it is questionable to what extent the 
Festial and the Speculum Sacerdotale, as collections of model sermons, reflect actual 
practice. 11 

It might be supposed that such sermons were preached on the day in question, 
but this does not seem to have been the case. The author of the Speculum Sacerdotale 
makes clear in his introduction that what he has in mind is not preaching on the feast 
days but Sunday preaching. 12 It is worth bearing in mind too that Mirk almost 
consistently uses the formula 'such/suche a day' when introducing sanctorale sermons 
whereas temporale sermons are routinely introduced by the expression 'Jrys day', the 
only exception to this being the second sermon for the Assumption which uses the 
'{tys day' formula. The 'such a day' formula is also found in Hatton 96, while the 
opening formulae in British Library, MS Sloane 3160 are variable but in general are 
of the 'You shall have' or 'We read of type. However, it would be wrong to suppose 
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that the evidence is straightforwardly in favour of Sunday preaching for the sanctorale 
sermons. There is enough evidence to cast doubt on this assumption, some of it of an 
extremely odd kind, such as the Advent sermon in the Speculum Sacerdotale which 
begins 'In the Sonneday folowyng ye schull haue the Aduent of oure lord'; 13 the 
mechanics of the situation should also give pause for thought. How would Mirk have 
preached about Saints Mary Magdalene, James the Apostle and Anne, whose feasts 
might occur in one week, on one Sunday? The formula used in the Wycliffite cycle is 
'This gospel telluj)', which has an immediacy lacking in the others. 14 Nevertheless the 
fact that these Wycliffite sermons are for saints' feast-days is not in the end very 
significant. Given the Lollard criticism of devotion to saints, thirty-seven sermons in 
the 'Proprium Sanctorum' may seem a large number (there is also a 'Commune 
Sanctorum'), but is quite small out of a total of two hundred and ninety-four sermons. 
Moreover fourteen of the thirty-seven are on the Apostles, which is unsurprising 
given the way the Lollards devoted themselves to a consideration of the apostolic 
succession. True to form, these sermons on the Apostles are little more than vehicles 
for polemic. 15 

In sum, taking the evidence at face value, it seems difficult to make a case for 
the popularity of the feast-days found in these cycles/collections in preaching terms. 
Much depends on how the evidence is read. Just because the author of the Speculum 
Sacerdotale, for example, saw fit to include all these saints - and he was probably 
following a Latin model (Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson A. 362 contains an 
imperfect Latin version of these sermons) - does not mean to say that every parish in 
England would have followed suit. 16 

In fact other evidence would tend to put authors or compilers of full cycles 
(temporale and sanctorale) in the minority. Apart from the Wycliffite and Festial 
manuscripts (some thirty and forty respectively), there are some forty extant 
manuscripts containing some twenty cycles/collections (Middle English sermons, like 
Old English homilies, are very incestuous) but there are only four full sanctorale 
cycles, with the sanctorale and the temporale balanced equally in the Festial and the 
Speculum Sacerdotale, and Hatton 96 and Sloane 3160 being the only manuscripts to 
consist almost entirely of sanctorale sermons. In other Middle English 
cycles/collections the number of sanctorale sermons is minuscule in comparison with 
that of temporale sermons. 17 Of the sermons that occur singly or in small groups there 
are only eight sanctorale ones (listed in the Appendix); to set this in context there are 
thirty-eight such sermons for the temporale (mainly for Lent and Easter). 18 

The overwhelming question here is of course why are there so few? To answer 
this question it is necessary to try to sort out what I call theory and practice. The first 
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point to be made, though this is not an answer as such, is that this tendency to 
downgrade the sanctorale is confirmation of a trend discernible as early as the eleventh 
century. 19 Be this as it may, should it be assumed that the relatively few sanctorale 
sermons extant in Middle English are an indication that little preaching on the saints 
took place in the late Middle Ages? If one were being merely logical, this hypothesis 
would seem reasonable. Yet the strength of medieval devotion to saints has been well 
documented, and well criticized, and instinctively it is almost impossible to accept 
that the medieval pulpit did not contribute to the inculcation of such feelings. 
Assuming this notion is correct, how did this happen if all available evidence points 
to the lack of widespread sanctorale preaching? 

First of all, however, a few other possibilities must be dealt with. Could it be 
that a bifurcation had taken place so that the sanctorale was routinely being copied out 
separately from the temporale? It could be argued that manuscripts containing sermons 
on saints would have been more liable to destruction in the post-medieval purge than 
other manuscripts. However, in view of the large-scale survival of South English 
Legendary manuscripts, this hypothesis does not seem particularly tenable. 20 Another 
idea often suggested is simply that feast-days were not observed, especially at busy 
times of the year, because workers were engaged with the harvest, and so on. This 
suggestion has of course been roundly and categorically disproved in Barbara Harvey's 
detailed examination of the question. 21 There have also been more recent discussions 
by Charles Phythian-Adams, David Cressy, Eamon Duffy and Ronald Hutton of the 
observances and celebrations of the ritual year extending into the early modem period 
in England, 22 of what Cressy so beautifully describes as the 'calendar of layers as well 
as passages' that was a 'lesson in history and a reminder of duties, both secular and 
sacred'. 23 

If we agree that sermons for saints' feasts were not being written down to any 
extent (and this is not something that can definitely be proved one way or another), 
where does this lead? Are we to assume that little sanctorale preaching went on? This 
has to be one possibility. It is true that a reading of the most recent survey of 
medieval English preaching would suggest that sanctorale preaching was all but non¬ 
existent; there are only two indexed references to it in a volume of over five hundred 
and fifty pages. 24 Moreover Helen Spencer's thorough examination of the demand for 
the preaching of pastoralia, the rudiments of the Faith, puts the whole issue in another 
light. As she demonstrates, it was difficult to combine the demands of gospel 
preaching with that of pastoralia, and it is equally hard to imagine how pastoralia 
could be combined with sanctorale preaching. Therefore it could be argued that a cleric 
mindful of the need for pastoralia might have concentrated on such sermons - in the 
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context of the temporale - to the detriment of the saint's sermon. 25 Yet even if this 
had been the case, people (at least the literate) would not necessarily have been 
deprived of information on saints. It is not possible to argue that written information 
on saints had ceased given that there was clearly still a demand for collections like the 
South English Legendary throughout the Middle Ages. Although originating in the 
thirteenth century, it is worthwhile noting that of the sixty-four manuscripts dated by 
Manfred Gorlach some forty are from c.1400 or later in the fifteenth century. 26 
Moreover, as we know, in 1438 the massive collection of saints' lives, the Gilte 
Legende, was produced. 27 Not content with this, Caxton set about the huge labour of 
producing his own translation of the Legenda Aurea , the Golden Legend, printed in 
1483, 28 and as late as 1516 yet another collection appeared. The Kalendre of the Newe 
Legende of Englande , 29 

What we have in these collections is a sort of semi-privatization of the saint's 
life, as part of devotional reading: people who could read for themselves did not need 
to be told from the pulpit about the lives of saints. And yet none of this is sufficient 
to prove that sanctorale preaching did not occur because the possibility of its being 
largely an oral phenomenon remains - on balance a more likely explanation. It would 
have been quite possible for a preacher to have had a fount of stories associated with 
particular saints, which he could have reproduced at will. He would not have lacked for 
sources and, after all, it is easier to recall a few striking details about particular saints 
- St Katherine and her wheel, St Lawrence and the grid-iron - than it is to give a 
detailed extempore exposition of the meaning of Easter. Furthermore - and by way of 
illustration - there is an example in British Library, MS Lansdowne 379, of an early 
sixteenth-century preacher who turns two chapters of the Golden Legend into sermons 
for All Saints and All Souls. 30 

It is my contention therefore that we should be cautious about sanctorale 
preaching by neither over-exaggerating its extent generally nor by underplaying its 
significance solely on the basis of manuscript evidence. Yet it is also my view that 
we should look carefully at this manuscript evidence to see what can be gleaned from 
it. As noted, if the Festial and the Speculum Sacerdotale are set aside (as mainly 
model sermons telling little about real practice), and the remaining material is 
examined, some interesting information comes to light. 

In British Library, MS Royal 18 B.xxiii, there are only six sanctorale sermons 
(out of a total of fifty-one), and of these four are Marian sermons (as may be seen in 
the Appendix); in this company the presence of a sermon on St Clement seems rather 
odd. Although he is not a minor or a new saint, he is not particularly famous either. 
Initially the sermon gives no clues about his inclusion, but then the sermon on St 
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Nicholas in the same manuscript provides an answer. In this text the preacher provides 
an epilogue in which he tells his congregation that the bishop 'Jrat is here presente 
now' should have preached but that 'he is a litill dezezed'. 31 My view therefore is that 
like the sermon for the feast of St Nicholas, that for the feast of St Clement also 
exists for some special reason: it may have been preached in a church dedicated to St 
Clement, on some important occasion or on a day when some important personage 
was present (the Epiphany sermon from the same manuscript, for instance, was 
preached before Henry V). 32 It is at this point that an almost throwaway line in the 
sermon about a philosophical problem gains extra significance: 'I preye pe phylosofres 
of £>is worthy vniuersite to assoyll itt', which, together with dialectal evidence, clearly 
demonstrates that the sermon was preached at the University of Oxford or within its 
environs. 33 Building on the ideas above, it may be assumed that this was an important 
day for the University (as well as being a day upon which lectures did not take 
place). 34 In this respect the Clement sermon would fit in with the special 
circumstances that gave rise to other saints’ lives, for example: several of Bokenham's 
Lives were written on request 35 while Capgrave wrote his lives of Augustine and 
Gilbert for particular women. 36 

Indeed similar and very specific explanations can be put forward for most of the 
sanctorale sermons that occur singly or in small groups (listed in the Appendix). The 
St Peter ad Vincula sermon in British Library, MS Harley 2321 exists because it is an 
explanation of the famous Syon pardon. The St Nicholas sermon in Cambridge, 
Pembroke College, MS 285, as is obvious from internal evidence, was preached to a 
clerkly and lay audience, presumably at some important occasion. However, the most 
certain evidence comes from the sermons in British Library, MS Harley 2268. This is 
a fifteenth-century manuscript containing one hundred and nineteen items of varied 
material. The sermons have been localized in the West Riding; the manuscript 
contains a library catalogue from St Mary's Abbey in York; and in all likelihood the 
author of the sermons was a Benedictine from St Mary's. They are learned sermons 
with wide-ranging literary and scholarly reference and are vehemently anti-Lollard. 
Internal evidence shows that the first sermon for Passion Sunday/Annunciation was 
preached on 25 March 1414: there is a reference to the Oldcastle revolt (January 1414), 
and we know that in 1414 Passion Sunday co-incided with the feast of the 
Annunciation. What is clear too is that all these sermons were preached on significant 
occasions by someone who was politically aware and probably fairly eminent. Much 
is made of, and known about, the Great Schism and the Lollard threat. The preacher is 
concerned about abuses within the Church both at a national and an international 
level, and is writing at a time of crisis. What is also obvious is that while there is a 
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definite connection - as yet not fully understood - between the saint, the venue and 
the individual sermons, the feast days in themselves are almost immaterial. These 
sermons have been preserved because of their important subject matter not because 
they happen to be sanctorale sermons connected with the Virgin Mary, St Mary 
Magdalene, St Michael and St Anne. 37 

The overall argument can therefore be summed up briefly as follows. My 
reading of the situation is that literary evidence is there to support and develop a 
devotion to saints; this takes the form of something to be read, like the Gilte Legende 
and something to be preached, like the Festial. If we want to know which saints were 
popular, the former is of little help, whereas the latter provides us with a strong 
indication. Having said this, we cannot state definitely that the Festial is a model for 
what went on in every parish church, but I would argue that, if sermons were 
delivered, they were more likely to have been on St Margaret than on St Praxed, 
unless St Praxed was the dedicatee of the church in question. Although generally the 
texts themselves do not exist, it is easier to argue that preaching on saints took place 
than the reverse; there is no problem about justifying it as a largely oral phenomenon. 
Moreover it would seem that the texts of sanctorale sermons that survive were written 
down because the occasion or the day was important, or because the congregation was 
select; in other words, we have to be careful about how we decode what survives (or 
does not survive): the sermon for St Clement in Royal 18 B. xxiii may be an 
indication that this was generally an important preaching occasion in the medieval 
Church, or it may simply be that it was particularly important for that particular 
church or preacher at that particular time. 

That there are connections between play and sermon remains very likely but 
they are not those envisaged exactly by Dr Grantley. One connection simply is that 
each area is equally problematic, and in studying the problematic in both our focus 
may be sharpened. On the positive side both the sermon and the play have a long 
history. 38 On the negative side there are few extant sermons and only two surviving 
plays (albeit with numerous references to others). In both cases it is difficult to 
unravel this evidence. For example, while wondering about a typical saint's play, Dr 
Grantley rightly stresses the element of miracle (with its problematic staging 
implications) in the two extant plays. 39 Yet if this is taken a step further, does this 
mean that every saint's play was as complex as that of Mary Magdalen ? If this were 
so, then the wholesale disappearance of the saints' plays is even more strange. The 
ravages of the Reformation could be blamed for the destruction of the written evidence 
of both but can hardly be substantiated given that so much similar material survived 
(numerous copies of the South English Legendary, Mirk's Festial, and the Gilte 
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Legende). The ravages of time may also be a culprit in that the plays or sermons may 
have been performed or preached to bits, but this is hardly a satisfactory explanation. 
The European perspective does not really help clarify matters either: for instance, very 
few vernacular sanctorale sermons in comparison to temporale sermons are found in 
Sweden but a solid religious dramatic tradition is also lacking, while France has a 
mass of surviving saints' plays (and a plethora of references to lost plays) but few 
known vernacular sermons of any description. 40 There is never a perfect alignment 
between the output from different countries. Indeed the same holds true for different 
media; a play on Saints Crispin and Crispinianus should not imply sermons on these 
saints, any more than Mirk's sermon for St Alkmund should convince us of the 
existence of a play about the same saint. 41 In the study of the sermon we are hampered 
too by the fact that little research has been done on the surviving collections of Latin 
sermons written in medieval England, while in drama we await the full results of the 
investigation into the dramatic records currently in progress. 

Indeed in many ways the records provide the key: in the minute sorting and 
decoding of individual references particular pictures are being built up that will 
contribute to an overall appreciation of medieval drama - the saint's play included. 
While recent historians rightly questioned the social circumstances that led to dramatic 
productions, 42 current research is beginning to highlight how much more there is to 
medieval drama than the cycle plays. Alexandra Johnston raises this very issue when 
she says: 'The phenomenon of civic sponsored, episodic, processional drama [. . .] is 
not the English norm. The norm is to be found in much smaller events based in 
parishes and towns all over the kingdom.' 43 A serious questioning of what is meant by 
medieval drama is taking place, and it may be that as more records are examined it will 
be possible to be more precise about the current lists of saints' plays and the extent to 
which they refer to dumb shows or full performances. 44 Moreover careful analyses 
such as that of Sally-Beth MacLean on the Thames Valley parishes and their relative 
paucity of religious dramatic output and Anne L. Brannen on the famous St George 
play at Bassingboum in Cambridge on 20 July 1520, which was used not only to 
generate funds but also to celebrate the community, show how local circumstances 
played a vital part. 45 

It is in this respect, the need to investigate the particular, as I hope to have 
demonstrated above with regard to the sanctorale sermon, that there is a connection 
between the saint's play and the saint's sermon. Writing on the ritual year in early 
modem England, Ronald Hutton notes that there are three shortcomings in his 
treatment: it takes no account of rituals particular to certain communities, of necessity 
it disregards customs not recorded, and is altogether too static. 46 Such criticisms can 
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just as easily be applied to the study of the play and the sermon, and even if we cannot 
correct such faults, we should be aware of their existence. The saint's play and the 
sanctorale sermon must each be viewed as occupying different points on a continuum 
that runs, depending on time and circumstances, from impromptu narrative or tableau 
to the full written text or performance - in other words, they, almost more than any 
other medieval genres, exist in that hinterland between the oral and the literary that is 
so elusive to pin down but so fascinating to pursue. 47 
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Appendix: Middle English Sanctorale Sermons discussed above 

Sanctorale Sermons in Cycles!Collections (including Marian Sermons) 

John Mirk's Festial , ed. by T. Erbe, EETS, es 95 (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, 1905); given in full as an example: 


2 

St Andrew 

47 

Translation of St Thomas 

3 

St Nicholas 

48 

St Margaret 

4 

Conception of Mary 

49 

St Mary Magdalene 

5 

St Thomas the Apostle 

50 

St James the Great 

7 

St Stephen 

51 

St Anne 

8 

St John the Evangelist 

52 

St Lawrence 

9 

Innocents 

53 

Assumption 

10 

St Thomas of Canterbury 

54 

Assumption 

13 

Conversion of St Paul 

55 

St Bartholomew 

14 

Purification 

56 

St Alkmund 

18 

St Matthias 

57 

Nativity of Mary 

24 

Annunciation 

60 

St Matthew 

31 

St George 

61 

St Michael 

32 

St Mark 

62 

St Lucy 

33 

Sts Philip and James 

63 

Sts Simon and Jude 

35 

St John before Latin Gate 

64 

All Saints 

42 

St Barnabas 

65 

All Souls 

43 

St Winifred 

66 

St Martin 

44 

St John the Baptist 

67 

St Katherine 

45 

Sts Peter and Paul 




Speculum Sacerdotale (ed. by E.EI. Weatherly, EETS, os 200 [London: Oxford 
University Press, 1936]) contains 41 sanctorale sermons out of a total of 70; similar 
to the list in the Festial 

English Wycliffite Sermons (Vol. 2, ed. by P. Gradon [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988]) contains 30 sanctorale sermons out of a total of 294. 

Middle English Sermons (ed. by W. O. Ross, EETS, os 209 [London: Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1940]) contains 6 sanctorale sermons out of a total of 51 
(i.e. St Clement, St Nicholas, Assumption, Annunciation (twice), Nativity of Mary). 
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Bodleian Library, MS Hatton 96 (unedited) contains 56 sanctorale sermons out of a 
total of 60; this manuscript also has a copy of the Festial. 

British Library, MS Sloane 3160 (unedited) contains 28 sanctorale sermons out of a 
total of 39. 

Sanctorale Sermons that occur Singly or in Small Groups (incl. Marian Sermons) 

All Saints (1 Nov.): British Library, MS Cotton Titus D. xix (unedited) and in 
Bodleian Library, Laud Miscellaneous MS 23 (edited) 

St Nicholas (6 Dec.); Cambridge, Pembroke College, MS 285 (unedited) 

Annunciation (25 Mar.); British Library, MS Harley 2268 (edition in progress) 

St Mary Magdalene (22 July): British Library, MS Harley 2268 (edition in progress) 

St Peter ad Vincula (1 Aug.): British Library, MS Harley 2321 (edited) 

Assumption (15 Aug.): Cambridge, University Library, MS Hh.1.11 (edited) 

St Michael (29 Sept.): British Library, MS Harley 2268 (edition in progress) 

Dedication of an Altar (St Anne): British Library, MS Harley 2268 (edition in 
progress) 
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NOTES 

1 See Darryll Grantley, 'Saints' plays', in The Cambridge Companion to Medieval 
English Theatre , ed. by Richard Beadle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
pp. 265-89 (pp. 266-67). 

2 For these figures see the list in John Wasson, 'The Secular Saint Plays of the 
Elizabethan Era', in The Saint Play in Medieval Europe, ed. by Clifford Davidson, Early 
Drama, Art, and Music, Monograph Series, 8 (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Medieval Institute 
Publications, 1986), pp. 241-60 (p. 259, notes 1 and 2). Other lists are available in R. M. 
Wilson, The Lost Literature of Medieval England (London: Methuen, 1952), Chapter XI, 
'Drama', pp. 215-40; Ian Lancashire, Dramatic Texts and Records of Britain: A 
Chronological Topography to 1558 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984); 
Clifford Davidson, 'The Middle English Saint Play and its Iconography', in Davidson 
above, pp. 31-122 (the fullest discussion of the whole issue); and Grantley (note 1), p. 
266. The number of individual plays is considerably greater than forty as certain saints 
have several plays devoted to them. 

’ For details of these specific plays see Davidson's essay (note 2), pp, 38-39, 53-54, 
69 and 37 respectively; the identification of 'John of bowre' with John of Beverley is not 
certain. 

4 Speculum Sacerdotale, ed. by Edward H. Weatherly, EETS, os 200 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1936), p. 3, 11. 11-12. 

5 C. R. Cheney, 'Rules for the Observance of Feast-Days in Medieval England', 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 34 (1961), 117-47. 

6 Cheney (note 5), p. 132. 

7 Lyndwood's Provinciate, ed. by J. V. Bullard and H. Chalmer Bell (London: The 
Faith Press, 1929), Book II, Titulus 3, Chapter III, pp. 39-40. 

# Cheney (note 5), p. 134. 

9 For a description of this text see Three Lives from the Gilte Legende, ed. by Richard 
Hamer, Middle English Texts, 9 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1978); see especially pp. 8-11 fora 
list of the contents. One hundred and seventy-nine chapters are found in the Gilte Legende 
but these include feasts associated with Christ and the Virgin Mary, and some temporale 
feasts. 

10 See Clifford Davidson and David E. O'Connor, York Art: A Subject List of Extant 
and Lost Art including Items relevant to Early Drama, Early Drama, Art, and Music, 
Reference Series, 1 (Kalamazoo, Michigan: Medieval Institute Publications, 1978), p. 154. 

1 ' Nevertheless, originally they could have been directed at a specific congregation. 
See Alan J. Fletcher, 'John Mirk and the Lollards', Medium /Evum , 56 (1987), 217-24 (pp. 
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220-24), where he argues that Mirk wrote the sermon on St Alkmund for the church of 
Shrewsbury St Alkmund, and that the Festial as a whole might have been first intended for 
delivery at the same church. 

12 Weatherly (note 4), p. 3, 11. 3-6. 

13 Weatherly (note 4), p. 3, 11. 36-37. 

14 See generally English Wycliffite Sermons , 3 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983, 
1988, 1990), Vol. 2 ed. by Pamela Gradon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988). 

15 This is fully explained in V. M. O'Mara, 'Late Middle English Sermons on the 
Apostles: A Survey', Ephemerides Liturgicae , 111 (1997), 147-63 (p. 156). 

16 This manuscript was first brought to public attention in H. Leith Spencer, English 
Preaching in the Late Middle Ages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), p. 365, n. 8. The 
precise relationship between the two manuscripts is not clear. 

17 Because of space requirements and the complexity of the area full details of all 
extant sanctorale sermons in Middle English are not provided here. Full details are given in 
V. M. O'Mara, 'A Study of Unedited Late Middle English Sermons that occur Singly or in 
Small Groups, with an Edition of Selected Sermons', (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Leeds, 1987), pp. 44-56, and pp. 15-17 (for some early-sixteenth-century examples); 
this thesis also provides details of editions of the sermons that occur singly or in small 
groups. 

18 See O'Mara (note 17), pp. 262-63. 

19 See O'Mara (note 17), pp. 271-74, where this is fully explained. 

20 Most of the extant South English Legendary manuscripts are listed in Manfred 
Gorlach, The Textual Tradition of the South English Legendary, Leeds Texts and 
Monographs, n.s. 6 (Leeds: The University of Leeds, 1974), pp. 73-127. 

21 'Work and Festa Ferianda in Medieval England', Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
23 (1972), 289-308. There is of course the alternative outlined above, that even if people 
were too busy to attend church on feast-days they might have heard about the saints on the 
preceding Sunday. 

22 See Charles Phythian-Adams, 'Ceremony and the Citizen: The Communal Year at 
Coventry, 1450-1550', in Crisis and Order in English Towns, 1500-1700: Essays in Urban 
History, ed. by Peter Clark and Paul Slack (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1972), pp. 
57-85; David Cressy, Bonfires and Bells: National Memory and the Protestant Calendar in 
Elizabethan and Stuart England (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson; Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1989); Eanron Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars: 
Traditional Religion in England c. 1400-c. 1580 (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1992); and Ronald Hutton, The Rise and Fall of Merry England: The Ritual Year 
1400-1700 (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1994). The views of Phythian- 
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Adams on the division of the year into a 'ritual' half (from Christmas to Midsummer, when 
most of the ceremonial occurred) and a 'secular' half have been very influential, but do not 
apply to the study of the sanctorale sermon as there are as many saints' days in the 'secular' 
half (from Midsummer until Christmas) as there are in the 'ritual' half. 

23 See Cressy (note 22), Chapter 1, 'Patterns of Time - The Tudor Calendar', pp. 1-12 

(p. 1). 

24 See Spencer (note 16), pp. 24 and 30-31. 

25 For details see Spencer (note 16), Chapter 5, 'The Preaching of Pastoralia', pp. 
196-227. 

26 For full details see Gorlach (note 20). 

27 See Hamer (note 9), for details. 

28 STC 24873-24880.5; the first edition was apparently printed in 1483 and the last 
in 1527. 

29 See The Kalendre of the Newe Legende of Englande, ed. by Manfred Gorlach, Middle 
English Texts, 27 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1994). 

10 For full details see V. M. O'Mara, 'From Print to Manuscript: The Golden Legend 
and British Library Lansdowne MS 379', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 23 (1992), 81-104. 

31 Middle English Sermons, ed. by Woodbum O. Ross, EETS, os 209, (London: 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 46-59 (p. 58, 11. 34-35). 

32 Ross (note 31), pp. 220-28. 

33 Ross (note 31), pp. 1-8 (p. 6, 11. 37-38). Ross identified the language as that of the 
Midlands, specifically Oxford; in Angus McIntosh, M. L. Samuels, and Michael Benskin, A 
Linguistic Atlas of Late Mediaeval English, 4 vols (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 
1986), the localization is that of Berkshire (part of LP 6751). 

34 For the point about the lectures see the calendars in The Ancient Kalendar of the 
University of Oxford, ed. by Christopher Wordsworth, Oxford Historical Society, 45 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904). Wordsworth also notes (p. 182, note 1), that in the 
printed Computus Manualis ad Vsum Oxoniensium of 1519-20, the feast of St Clement i s 
one of the days marked by a symbol, which may indicate 'preces', 'ad predicatores', or 'cum 
procession^', et cetera; this provides additional proof for the importance of the day on 
which a Mass also took place for Ela Longespe (died 9 February 1297/8), a benefactor of 
Merton College (see pp. 60 and 63). 

35 See Legendys of Hooly Wummen by Osbern Bokenham, ed. by Mary S. 
Serjeantson, EETS, os 206 (1938), pp. xx-xxi, for details. This is taken further by A. S. G. 
Edwards, 'The Transmission and Audience of Osbem Bokenham's Legendys of Hooly 
Wummen' in Late-Medieval Religious Texts and their Transmission: Essays in Honour of 
A. /. Doyle, ed. by A. J. Minnis (Cambridge: Brewer, 1994), pp. 157-67, where he stresses 
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the range of Bokenham's female patrons. 

36 See John Capgrave's Lives of St Augustine and St Gilbert of Sempringham, and a 
Sermon, ed. by J. J. Munro, EETS, os 140 (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 1910), 
pp. vii and ix, for details. 

37 For a further description of these sermons see V. M. O'Mara, ' "The hallowyng of 
the tabemakyll of owre sawle" according to the Preacher of the Middle English Sermons in 
BL MS Harley 2268’, in Models of Holiness in Medieval Sermons, ed. by B. Kienzle and 
others (Louvain-la-Neuve: F.I.D.E.M., 1996), pp. 229-42. I am currently editing these 
sermons for the Middle English Texts series. 

38 See respectively John Wasson, 'The Secular Saint Play of the Elizabethan Era 1 , pp. 
241-60, and Peter Happe, 'The Protestant Adaptation of the Saint Play', pp. 205-40, in 
Davidson (note 2). 

39 See Grantley (note 1), pp. 276-77 especially. 

40 I am grateful to Dr Stephan Borgehammar for information about Swedish sanctorale 
sermons', Dr Borgehammar is also of the opinion that preaching on saints could have been 
delivered as extempore narrative. For some general information on plays see. the entry on 
'Drama' in Medieval Scandinavia: An Encylopedia, ed. by Phillip Pulsiano (New York and 
London: Garland, 1993), pp. 140-42. For a discussion of French drama see the informative 
essay by Lynette R. Muir, 'The Saint Play in Medieval France', in Davidson (note 2), pp. 
123-80, especially her extensive list of surviving and non-surviving saints' plays on pp. 
170-73, and her comments on European drama on p. 126. 

41 Records of Early English Drama: Shropshire, ed. by J. Alan B. Somerset, 2 vols 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1994) has no record of a play to St Alkmund and, 
moreover, J. Alan B. Somerset notes that 'there was little relation between the plays 
performed and any local devotions, chapels, or cults, except for St Catherine' (II, 378). 
This should perhaps make us wary about being too hasty in seeing links where none may 
have existed. 

42 See especially Mervyn James, 'Ritual, Drama and Social Body in the Late Medieval 
English Town', Past and Present, 98 (1983), 3-29. 

43 See English Parish Drama , ed. by Alexandra F. Johnston and Wim Hiisken, 'Ludus': 
Medieval and Early Renaissance Theatre and Drama, 1 (Amsterdam and Atlanta, Georgia: 
Rodopi, 1996), Introduction, pp. 7-14 (p. 7). 

44 Davidson also addresses this problem in his essay (note 2). Lawrence M Clopper, 
'Miracula and The Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge', Speculum, 65 (1990), 878-905, provides a 
re-assessment of primary references to saints' plays in medieval England, and so questions 
the dates of the earliest plays. 

45 See Sally-Beth MacLean, 'Festive Liturgy and the Dramatic Connection: A Study of 
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Thames Valley Parishes', Medieval and Renaissance Drama in England, 8 (1996), 49-62, 
and Anne L. Brannen, 'Parish Play Accounts in Context: Interpreting the Bassingboum St 
George Play', Research Opportunities in Renaissance Drama, 35 (1996), 55-72. MacLean 
shows that of the twenty-seven sets of pre-1560 parish records extant only seven 'have 
evidence of religious drama or special ceremonial custom' (p. 50), and that '[t]he saints' 
play as a genre occurs seldom and no later than 1488' (p. 58). 

46 Hutton (note 22), Chapter I, The Ritual Year in England c. 1490-c. 1540', pp. 5- 
48 (pp. 46-48). 

47 I am grateful to Dr Elizabeth Baldwin and to Dr Oliver Pickering for reading this 
essay, and for their constructive comments. I first discussed the issue of sanctorale sermons 
in my thesis (note 17), pp. 271-84. Part of the present article was delivered at the 
International Medieval Congress at the University of Leeds in July 1994; and the present 
paper is a much revised and expanded version of this, and has been put into a different 
framework. It is fitting now, some ten years later, that my on-going thoughts on the 
subject should be offered to the person who supervised the beginnings of this research. 
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Poetic Style and Poetic Affiliation in the 
Castle of Perseverance 

O. S. Pickering 


I 

Although the Castle of Perseverance is a long play, it is so distinctively written that 
it easily holds the attention on the page. The principal medium is tightly-rhymed 13- 
line stanzas, symmetrically arranged and frequently ornamented with alliteration, 
resulting in a 'poetic amplitude' which no doubt 'slows the expression' from the point 
of view of onward dramatic action. 1 The poet, however, varies his stanza form, metre, 
line length and rhyme scheme to match the changing situation within the play, 2 and 
the speaking styles of the good and bad characters are sharply differentiated. 3 As in the 
mystery cycles, the latter's boasts and threats are expressed in exclamatory, extravagant 
language, laced with colloquialism and physical coarseness. 4 

3a, go forthe and lete pe qwenys cakle! 

Per wymmen am are many wordys. 

Lete hem gon hoppyn wyth here hakle! 

Per ges syttyn are many tordys (2648-51). 5 

Above all the verbal detail is exciting, to the extent that, for long stretches of the 
play, the engaged reader anticipates each new stanza eagerly: what, in terms of 
vocabulary and phrasing, will this writer come up with next? The majority of scholars 
and critics have concerned themselves with matters of theme and action, and with the 
staging of the play, so that little attention has been paid to its remarkable linguistic 
inventiveness. 6 The present essay sets out to illuminate this area of the author's 
achievement, particularly with reference to his figurative use of language, and to show 
further that with regard to poetic style the play can be associated with a corpus of 
stanzaic religious poems in which imagery and argument are similarly pervasive. 
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The editor of the Castle , Mark Eccles, remarks appreciatively that 'the author 
has at his command a vigorous vocabulary', but gives no examples other than quoting 
from what he calls 'an unusually large number of proverbial comparisons' and listing 
numerous alliterative phrases with be. 1 Such phrases indeed recur frequently and 
undoubtedly become repetitive: Eccles's list ends 'be strete and stalle, be strete and 
stronde, be strete and stye, be strete and style, by stye and strete, be stye nor strete, 
and be sty or be strete'. One of the practical effects of the demanding 13- or 9-line 
stanza forms, which normally rhyme ababababcdddc or ababcdddc, is a recourse to 
formulae, 8 especially when alliteration is the main ornamental device and when the 
poet is, as here, operating at an essentially local level, with each stanza a self- 
contained unit. Just as the stanza form falls into two parts, a longer-lined body and a 
shorter-lined wheel, so the sense commonly divides between statement and conclusion, 
and the verbal patterning follows suit, with the result that each unit looks inward 
rather than outward. The point is strongly made by Michael Kelley: 

This complex arrangement of meaning, syntax, rhyme, meter, 
and alliteration in each stanza is typical flamboyant 
ornamentation. The repetitive pattern of each stanza retards the 
flow of ideas, the decorative sound structure draws attention to 
itself, and neither serves any apparent rhetorical purpose. Clearly 
the decoration is introduced for its own sake, because the poet and 
his audience enjoy it. 9 

In these conditions of composition it does not matter poetically if similar verbal 
effects recur elsewhere (or if the whole play becomes unwieldy, a charge often levelled 
at the Castle). The achievement lies instead in each succeeding moment of linguistic 
invention. 

One result of this mode of writing is that it is the flow of words that creates a 
meaning - general, resonant meaning - rather than that each single word bears precise 
meaning as it goes by. 10 Michael Peterson, discussing the morality plays in general 
and drawing on linguistic theory, argues in particular that 'the stream of abuse, 
nonsense, and deceit generated by the Vices serves, as Belsey notes, "to draw attention 
to the signifier at the expense of meaning'", and that such discourse, 'lacking any 
ultimate guarantee of meaning . . . becomes highly self-interested'. 11 Nevertheless, 
inventing memorable signifiers is still a form of creativity, and for this the author of 
the Castle deserves credit. The twin pressures of rhyme-scheme and alliteration squeeze 
out of him, at his best, a string of lexical successes which take full advantage of the 
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aural potential of the great range of Middle English vocabulary available to a writer 
eager to utilize colloquial language. 


n 

Michael Kelley, quoted above, further describes the play's stylistic flamboyance 
as combining 'decorative rhetorical figuration with vivid bourgeois realism', by which 
he means the 'homely proverbs, highly perceptual similes (often drawn from domestic 
life), and vulgar, even gross, epithets' typical of medieval fabliaux, though he admits 
that the 'speeches of the virtuous characters also include realistic and homely similes, 
proverbs, and metaphors '. 12 His list of examples, however, mingles truly imaginative 
language (e.g. 'Whanne [Christ's] blod strayed in pe strete', 2305) with merely vulgar 
idiom (e.g. 'I am no day wel [. . .] Tyl I haue wel fyllyd my mawe', 1163-64), and it 
is hard to agree with him that the Devil's initial speech of self-description (’Bothe [re 
bak and pe buttoke brestyth al on brenne’, 203) really uses 'specific visual images 
from daily life '. 13 

What needs to be distinguished when discussing the poet's 'realistic' language 
are his references to the countryside and evocations of contemporary life, on the one 
hand, and his figurative use of concrete language on the other. The conjuring up of 
woods, rivers, fields, which occurs throughout the play, is typically in the form of the 
tags already mentioned; it is a pleasing effect but an automatic poetic response that 
this writer scarcely has to think about. Thus the Devil's opening stanza, just cited, 
ends with 'But Mankynd be stroyed / Be dykys and be denne' (208), while Anger's 
speech to Mankind at 1088-1100 contains all of 'be dalys deme', 'be fen or flode' and 
'be feldys feme'. The succession of stanzas in which Pride. Anger and Envy answer 
Covetousness's summons ('Dryuyth downne ouyr dalys drye . . . Ouyr hyll and holtys 
3 e 30 U hy 3 e', 897, 899) is especially striking in this respect. Each in turn describes 
his reaction to the call, so that we get a vivid impression of them hastening through 
varying terrain: 

Be doun, dalys, nor dennys no duke I dowt. 

Also fast for to fogge, be flodys and be fenne [.. .] 

Panne must I, wod wreche, walkyn and wend 

Hy 3 e ouyr holtys, as hound aftyr hare. 

If I lette and were pe last, he schuld me sore schend. 

I buske my bold baston, be bankys ful bare [. . .] 
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Whanne Wrath gynneth walke in ony wyde wonys, 

Envye flet as a fox and folwyth on faste. 

Whanne pou steryste or staryste or stumble upon stonys, 

I lepe as a lyon; me is loth to be pe laste 

(912-13,920-23,932-35). 

This is also one of the most alliterative sections of the play, with noticeably 
longer lines and, in Gluttony's case, a sustained sequence in which the alliterating 
letter changes in classic fashion once every two lines: 

A grom gan gredyn gayly on grounde. 

Of me, gay Glotoun, gan al hys gale. 

I stampe and I styrte and stynt upon stounde, 

To a staunche deth I stakyr and stale [...] (958-61). 

Gluttony, Lust and Sloth, no doubt appropriately, do not have to travel from distant 
parts. They announce themselves in tough, boastful language that places more 
emphasis on sound and rhythm than on exact meaning ('Mans florchynge flesch, / 
Fayre, frele, and fresch, /1 rape to rewle in a rese / To kloye in my kynde 1 , 967-70). 
Later, when the sins advise Mankind on his behaviour, their speech is 'realistic' in the 
sense of succinctly evoking images of contemporary secular life, as in: 

Loke pou blowe mekyl boste 
Wyth longe crakows on f>i schos. 

Jagge pi clothis in euery cost. 

And ell man schul lete pe but a goos (Pride, 1058-61), 


and: 


Whanne pe messe-belle goth 
Lye stylle, man, and take non hede. 

Lappe pyne hed panne in a cloth 
And take a swet, I pe rede (Sloth, 1212-15). 14 

As with the lines given to the World, the Devil and Flesh at the beginning of the 
play, this language is bold and strongly concrete without being figurative (unless we 
except 'blowe mekyl bost'). And when it comes to actual battle between the vices and 
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virtues, the combatants' speech is again outspokenly direct: 

Out, I deye! ley on watyr! 

I swone, I swete, I feynt, I drulle! 

3ene qwene wyth hyr pytyr-patyr 
Hath al to-dayschyd my skallyd skulle (Sloth, 2396-99). 

This extravagant, non-metaphoric 'realism' can be seen as a necessary and successful 
counterweight to the fact that the Castle of Perseverance is largely peopled by 
allegorical characters. 

Nevertheless there are a large number of examples of true figurative language in 
the play, most of them occasional (in this author's fashion) but some that are more 
sustained; and it is here that his linguistic originality is most apparent. His similes 
are not particularly special. The opening speeches by the Sins, quoted above, include 
'as hound aftyr hare' (921) and 'flet as a fox' (933), and elsewhere, too, it is the natural 
world that supplies most of the comparisons. The Devil anticipates binding Mankind 
'as catte dothe pe mows' (952). Mankind, at the point of death, laments that 'as a flour 
fadyth my face' (3000). God the Father welcomes his Four Daughters as 'Bryther 
panne blossum on brere' (3246). Rather more vividly, World, boasting of his status, 
declares that 'As a hawke I hoppe in my hende hale’ (458), 15 but at 353-54 ('Werldys 
wele, be strete and stye, / Faylyth and fadyth as fysch in flode') the success of the 
simile is adversely affected by the presence of yet another adverbial tag. At 2598 
'Werldys wele' is compared again, with striking plausibility, to a 'thre-fotyd stole' ('It 
faylyt a man at hys most nede'). 16 

Straight after 353-54 occurs a simile of a different order of imagination. 
Contrasted with the transience of worldly wealth is the security of Heaven, 'Per Criste 
syttyth bryth as blode' (356). The comparison has resonance because blood can not 
only be seen as bright but is appropriate to Christ for quite other reasons. And in 
comparison with 353-54 it also aptly demonstrates that the day-to-day world 
surrounding the dramatist is not often, in itself, his prime poetic stimulus. Instead it 
is death, and events in the life of Christ central to mankind's salvation, which most 
often inspire this writer to express himself figuratively, and which reveal him to be 
not only an accomplished dramatist but a true religious poet. 

In some instances metaphor is provoked by other themes. World happily 
announces 'Wyth fayre folke in pe felde freschly I am fadde' (187). Lust begins 
memorably with 'In mans kyth [i.e. loins] I cast me a castle to kepe' (971). Mankind, 
embracing Gluttony, declares that 'Fastynge is fellyd vndyr fete' (1165), and later 
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defends his sins as no different from anyone else's with the vulgar retort 'We haue etyn 
garlek euerychone' (1369). 17 The Devil, anticipating defeating the Virtues in battle, 
says that 'In woful watyrs I schal hem wasche' (1921), while Bad Angel, consigning 
Mankind to Covetousness, orders him to 'hange pyne hert upon hys hordys' (2653). 
Especially fine, because a complex double metaphor, is Good Angel's warning to 
Mankind about his evil counterpart: 'Of cursydnesse he kepyth Jte key / To bakyn pe a 
byttyrbred' (1589-90). Wickedness, that is, is an oven in which, once unlocked, the 
bread of damnation will be baked. It is a grotesque inversion of the idea, found 
elsewhere, that the Eucharistic bread was baked in the pure womb of the Virgin 
Mary. 18 

The image of 'a byttyr bred' is of course associated with death, and the lines in 
question occur in the context of explicit metaphoric references to the subject: 

He wolde jre lede ouyr londys lay 
In dale of dros tyl {rou were ded. 

Of cursydnesse he kepyth Jre key 
To bakyn {re a byttyr bred. 

In dale of dol tyl Jrou schudyst dey 
He wolde drawe [>e to cursydhed (1587-92). 

The concept of death as a valley is far from original (though approaching it across 
londys lay 'fallow land' decidedly more so), and occurs so frequently in the play that it 
would be wrong to suggest that there is great poetic pressure behind it. In particular, 
'dale of dros' is repeated on three other occasions, at 756, 1658 and 1759, suggesting a 
ready-made phrase (and yet the Middle English Dictionary records it in the Castle of 
Perseverance alone). 19 The common use of 'clay' to denote the grave (as here at 408, 
2638, 2717, 2874 and 2894) is in itself scarcely metaphoric, but in 2874 it is linked 
succinctly with the idea of the grave as a prison - 'In colde clay schal be jry cage' - 
while at 2638 the idea, striking enough, of the corpse in effect eating clay prompts the 
poet to go so far as to imagine death as 'dough': 

Tyl hys mowthe be ful of clay. 

Whanne he is closyd in dethis dow (2638-39). 20 

Though the subject-matter is death there is a liveliness, almost a gaiety about such 
vocabulary, as if the pleasure in playing with language (like faith in the Resurrection) 
transcends the reality of dying. 'Whanne Mankynde is castyn undyr clourys to crepe' 
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(977), says Lust - the image's freshness deriving from the unexpected crepe as much 
as from the rare clourys 'sods' 21 - and Justice's stem appeal to God for Mankind to be 
punished is lightened by 'Tyl Deth trypte hym on hys daunce' (3425). Some death- 
related images recur too frequently, for example 'To his sowle brewyth a byttyr jous' 
(950, cf. 3019, 3075). It is instead the once-only creations about dying and the 
suffering to come which impress us with the power of this poet's imagination: 
'Whanne al hys lyfe is lytyd upon a lytyl pynne / At pe laste' (112-13); 'Cold care 
schal ben hys crust' (1043); 'I schal fonde pe to greue / And putte {re in peynnys plow' 
(3113). 

Unconventional application of 'inappropriate' vocabulary to serious subjects is 
evident also in the play's references to events in the life of Mary and Christ. Chastity 
is praising the Virgin unremarkably when suddenly the word 'trussed' appears: 

Tat curteys qwene, what dyd sche? 

Kepte hyre clene and stedfastly. 

And in here was trussyd {re Trinite (1632-34). 

The poet rises to the challenge of having to find a word to alliterate with 'Trinite' by 
successfully evoking a sense of the miracle that Mary could have so much of 
significance packed into her. Further on in the play Patience, answering the insults 
hurled at her by Anger, asserts that when Christ, during his Passion, 'stod meker 
panne a chylde / And lete boyes hym beten and bynde' (2127-28), he in effect 'Rent pe 
up, rote and rynde' (2126). 'Root and rind' is a well-attested Middle English idiom for 
'completely', 22 but we cannot help being forcibly reminded of the phrase's concrete 
meaning when it is applied, as here, to such a strong physical action (even though 
this is metaphorical and the victim a personified vice). 

Language of the same kind occurs elsewhere in this section of the play, during 
which repeated allusion is made to Christ's Passion. After the Virtues have achieved 
temporary victory over their enemies by hurling roses at them - pretend battle with 
symbolic weapons - Anger complains that he is 'al betyn blak and bio / Wyth a rose 
pat on rode was rent' (2219-20). The image of the rose, which on stage can do no 
more than be thrown, ineffectually, comes to violent paradoxical life in words: the 
rose was Christ, a flower tom on the Cross, and is now a metaphorical club (and yet it 
is Patience that does the damage). Shortly afterwards it is Chastity's turn to face down 
Lechery: 


Oure Lord God mad pe no space 
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Whanne his blod strayed in f>e strete. 

Fro £>is castel he dyd (re chase 
Whanne he was crounyd wyth Jromys grete 
And grene (2304-08). 

The image is of a vigorous Christ, crowned with thorns, his blood spilling out on the 
street, bursting from the castle and seeing Lechery off, giving him no room to 
operate. This time the surprising word is strayed. Earlier in the play Humility says of 
the deadly sins, 'Hys [i.e. Mankind's] enmys strayen in f>e strete' (2051), i.e. roam 
about, showing that the alliterative phrase was part of this writer's repertoire. But here 
the subject, remarkably, is Christ's blood. We might have expected a passive 'was 
strayed', i.e. was strewn, but under the pressure of poetic creativity strewing and 
straying, the blood and the pursuer, have become one. 


ffl 

W. A. Davenport chooses to compare the comprehensive scope of the Castle of 
Perseverance with the encyclopaedic didacticism exhibited in the contemporary 
writings of Lydgate, and the former's 'verbal amplitude' with the latter's 'expansive, 
decorative and rhetorical expression of moral ideas'. 23 He argues later, however, that in 
the matter of elevated style Lydgate's example has profited Mankind rather than the 
author of the Castle, 'whose main tools of heightened expression are insistent 
alliteration and complex stanza forms'. 24 Nowhere does he consider the imagistic 
features of the Castle's poetic style explored above, which align it not at all with 
Lydgate but instead with a number of later fourteenth-century stanzaic religious 
poems. 

One point of comparison is Richard Maidstone's Penitential Psalms, a long 
series of self-contained stanzas in which, in every case, a paraphrase of the biblical 
verse is followed by appropriate didactic meditation, all within eight lines rhyming 
abababab. 25 This discipline, a restrained use of alliteration and the influence of the 
Psalmist's imagery together result in poetry which is concentrated in language as well 
as thought. As with the Castle the unit of poetic activity is the individual stanza, and, 
as there, free-ranging imagination and informal concrete vocabulary combine to 
produce a succession of isolated memorable phrases, especially when the subject- 
matter is related to death or events in the life of Christ. 26 

Maidstone's quiet, controlled verses are of course very different from the often 
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extravagantly ambitious morality play, but it is evident that the two works are able to 
draw on the same poetic mode. 27 Thus we may compare 'Whanne Mankynde is castyn 
undyr clourys to crepe' ( Castle , 977); 'But whenne my cors is [caste] in creke / And 
deed is doluen vndur [re stoones' ( Psalms , 21-22); 'Whanne he is doluen al to dust' and 
'Now schal I in a dale be delue' ( Castle , 2679, 2948); 'Or I be brou 3 te wipinne shippes 
bord / To sayle into [re dale of duste ( Psalms , 815-16); 'In dale of dros whanne pou 
schalt droue' ( Castle , 1658); 'Pou dryue me doun to chese a chaunce' ( Psalms , 631). A 
longer parallel links Christ's incarnation and suffering with the defeat of the sin of 
pride: 


Ageyns pi baner of pride and bost 
A baner of meknes and mercy 
I putte ageyns pride, wel pou wost. . . 

Pis meke kynge is knowyn in euery cost 
Pat was croysyd on Caluary ( Castle , 2082-84, 2086-87); 

A blisful bridde was brou 3 te in cage, 

Coup and kidde in euery coost, 

When [pou were] drawen in tendre age 

To dryue adoun pe fendes boost ( Psalms , 477-80). 

And the concept of the well of mercy is expressed almost identically in the two works, 
each time in connection with an appeal from mankind for help: 

Whanne man crieth mercy, and wyl not ses, 

Mercy schal be hys waschynge-well ( Castle , 3144-45); 

But whenne we ceese & con saye "hoo!", 

Pi mercy is oure wasshynge well ( Psalms , 511-12). 

There are similarities also with a group of discursive yet boldly imagistic 
religious poems, attributable to a single author, of which the best known is the 
Dispute between Mary and the Cross. 2 * Of great significance is that these four poems 
all use a thirteen-line stanza enhanced by ornamental alliteration, two of them 
employing the rhyme-scheme abababab 4 c 3 ddd 4 c 3 , found in the great majority of the 
stanzas in the Castle of Perseverance, and two the even tighter abababab 4 b 3 ccc 4 b 3 , 
which occurs in seven stanzas of the Castle (and, with this stress pattern, seemingly 
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nowhere else). 29 Their likely area of composition is East Anglia, possibly Norfolk; the 
language of the Castle has been localized in central southern Norfolk. 30 

Events in the Life of Christ are central to the discursive meditations of the 
Dispute group of poems, inspiring their author to remarkable acts of linguistic 
creativity, bolder and more sustained than anything in the Castle. Direct verbal 
parallels between the poems and the play are few, but a similar poetic style is often in 
evidence: strong discourse enlivened by striking imagery, stimulated by a challenging 
rhyme-scheme and an inventive attitude to language, not least a desire to exploit the 
opportunities offered by alliteration. 

Two small parallels may first be noted, one of them no more than a similar 
phrase, in typical language, to describe the fate of the body in the grave: 'Whanne he 
is beryed in bankys brymmne' ( Castle , 1638) and 'Wen £>is body is beryd vndyr brym 1 
{Alle je mowyn be blyth and glade, 203). 31 The second example is a shared 
metaphoric use of crust in the sense of something to chew on, quite different in its 
two instances but together representing the only figurative uses of this word recorded 
in MED. In the play it occurs in the phrase 'Colde care schal ben hys crust' ( Castle, 
1043, said of Mankind's future corpse); in Whon grein ofwhete is cast to grounde it is 
used as part of an extended figure playing with the idea of bread, applied first to 
Christ's life and then, through the Eucharist, becoming the moral of which man must 
eat: 'Te neoftur croste mai fie fulle / Cheu 3 Jjeron and ofte f>enke [. . .]' (151-52). 32 

Features of the Dispute group of poems not so evident in the Castle of 
Perseverance (or in Maidstone's Penitential Psalms) are the pervasive re-use of images 
and the rapidity with which ideas and poetic modes succeed one another. However, two 
stanzas in the play stand out as approaching this style, and the present essay will 
conclude by examining them. They are lines 2261-86, Abstinence's riposte to 
Gluttony during the principal battle between the virtues and vices, close in position to 
passages already quoted but altogether quieter and more reflective in tone. The second 
of the two stanzas is one of the seven that use the ababababbcccb rhyme scheme, and 
the closest tonal parallels are indeed with Alle je mowyn be blyth and glade, one of 
the poems that uses this demanding mode. 33 The first stanza also employs an unusual 
rhyme-scheme, and Avril Henry points out the emphasis given to the speech by these 
means. 34 

Abstinence begins by pointing out the damaging effects of the immoderate 
eating and drinking recommended by Gluttony: 

Ti metys and drynkys am vnthende 
Whanne Jrei are out of mesure take. 
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Pei makyn men mad and out of mende 
And werkyn hem bothe wo and wrake (2261-64). 

She will, she says, put out the fire (both physical and moral) that Gluttony has been 
threatening to light, 

Wyth bred pat browth us out of hell 
And on pe croys sufferyd wrake: 

I mene pe sacrament. 

Pat iche blysful bred 

Pat hounge on hyl tyl he was ded (2267-71). 

Christ, in these lines, does not have to be named. He is transformed immediately into 
bread - wholesome food, unlike Gluttony's - with the result that it is the Eucharist 
that already hangs on the cross and harrows hell. 35 

The second stanza, which I quote in full, continues with the same image but 
returns first to Christ's incarnation: 36 

In abstynens pis bred was browth, 

Certys, Mankynde, and al for pe. 

Of fourty dayes ete he nowth 
And panne was naylyd to a tre. 

Example us was betawth. 

In sobymesse he bad us be. 

Perfor Mankynd schal not be cawth, 

Glotony, wyth py degre. 

Pe sothe pou schalt se. 

To norysch fayre pou pou be fawe, 

Abstynens it schal wythdrawe 
Tyl pou be schet vndyr schawe 
And fayn for to fie (2274-86). 

In the opening quatrain Christ's life is vividly compressed, events leaping from the 
Fasting to the Crucifixion in language of great simplicity. The speaker. Abstinence, 
has stepped aside from haranguing Gluttony, and is here addressing mankind - not just 
the Mankind of the play but all of us, as is made clear by the didactic moralizing and 
sudden plural reference of the next two lines. Then the poetic mode shifts again, as 
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Abstinence, having established the virtue of sobriety by drawing on Christ's example, 
returns to the dramatic action and the attack on her opponent (though the didacticism 
remains in the finger-wagging 'Pe sothe pou schalt se'). The sense now becomes 
difficult as the stanza begins to run out, but the intention of 2283-84 is presumably, 
'Even though you're eager to feed [him] pleasurably, Abstinence will remove [the 
temptation]'. It ends with what appears to be one of this author's typical alliterative 
euphemisms for death - 'shut beneath the thicket' - but the manuscript's schet may 
disguise an original schent 'disgraced', 'confounded', as at 221 'schent vndyr schawe', 
and certainly 2286 suggests that a still living Gluttony will instead be put to flight. 

The technique and cadences of these stanzas recall passages from Alle je 
mowyn be blyth and glade , of which only a small sample can be given here: 

Pe bred of lyf fro heuene he spad; 

Yntyll a maydyn he toke pe wey. 

Yn a cake pe kyng ys clad, 

Chastly closyd wyth kyngys keye. 

Ete blyssyd bred of Godys bord: 

Pan schall pou leuyn and neuer more dye, 

Lappyd in lofys beye (29-35); 37 

An angelys dent Adam gan dryf 
Pe blysful blisse pat hym forbed. 

Till Godys son ystarfe wyth stryf; 

Fyrst he made hys body in forme of bred, 

Yrent he was ful red (44-48); 

Pat holy leche pe sek hawyt fete, 

And leyd plastyrs to many sor; 

Feferows drynkys hym forbete 
And gotows metys myne and mor (153-56); 

Man, fie folye and ful fondyng, 

[And] gayn glotonye fram [pi] gost. 

Take louesse and loue lykynge, 

And put vt pryd and wrapis bost (166-69). 

The poetic style of the Castle of Perseverance has more affinity with tough, quick- 
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moving, imaginative and assertive verse such as this than with the sort of verbal 
amplitude associated with Lydgate; and in this way it stands at the end rather than the 
beginning of a tradition. For a combination of alliteration and the new fashion of 
aureation we may look instead at the work of Richard Spalding, writing in south-east 
Lincolnshire later in the fifteenth century: 38 

Katereyn with hyre resons pat rwd pus sche rent, 
sche rowht not of his rialte, hir rewle was so rihte, 
and qwen pat bostful belamy pat beerd so <had> bent, 
pat neper bewte ne bonchif abode in pis b<r>yhte (15-18). 

We may be glad that the author of the Castle of Perseverance still had a vigorous 
fourteenth-century poetic tradition to inspire him. 
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1 W. A. Davenport, Fifteenth-Century English Drama: The Early Moral Plays and 
their Literary Relations (Cambridge: Brewer, 1982), p. 106. 

2 See The Macro Plays: The Castle of Perseverance, Wisdom, Mankind, ed. by Mark 
Eccles, EETS, os 262 (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. xv-xvii, and Avril 
Henry, 'The Dramatic Function of Rhyme and Stanza Patterns in The Castle of 
Perseverance', in Individuality and Achievement in Middle English Poetry, ed. by O. S. 
Pickering (Cambridge: Brewer, 1997), pp. 147-83. The different styles observed by some 
scholars in the opening Banns (1-156) and the concluding debate of the Four Daughters of 
God (3121-649) are likely to be further instances of deliberate variation and not evidence 
for separate authorship. For the latter interpretation see Jacob Bennett, 'The Castle of 
Perseverance: Redactions, Place and Date', Mediaeval Studies, 24 (1962), 141-52. 

3 Richard Proudfoot, 'The Virtue of Perseverance', in Aspects of Early English Drama, 
ed. by Paula Neuss (Cambridge: Brewer, 1983), pp. 92-109 (p. 102). 

4 Michael T. Peterson, 'Fragmina verborum: The Vices' Use of Language in the Macro 
Plays', Florilegium , 9 (1987), 155-67. His note 22 (p. 166) presents the results of a partial 
analysis of the play, showing that the speeches of Mankind's enemies have by far the 
highest degree of alliteration. 

5 I quote throughout from Eccles, Macro Plays. 

6 Thus two recent histories of medieval English drama quite fail to mention the play's 
language: see Pamela M. King, 'Morality Plays', in The Cambridge Companion to Medieval 
English Theatre, ed. by Richard Beadle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
pp. 240-64 (243-47), and the piecemeal discussion in A. C. Cawley and others, The Revels 
History of Drama in English, I, Medieval Drama (London: Methuen, 1983). 

7 Eccles, The Macro Plays, pp. xxiv, xx-xxi, xix. 

8 Cf. Proudfoot, 'Virtues of Perseverance', p. 102. 

9 Michael R. Kelley, Flamboyant Drama: A Study of the Castle of Perseverance, 
Mankind and Wisdom (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1979), p. 42: see 
also the analysis on p. 39. 

10 Cf. Derek Pearsall, Old English and Middle English Poetry (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1977), p. 162, describing the techniques of secular alliterative verse. 

11 Peterson, 'Fragmina verborum', p. 163, quoting Catherine Belsey, The Subject of 
Tragedy: Identity and Difference in Renaissance Drama (London: Methuen, 1985), p. 60, n. 
18. 

12 Kelley, Flamboyant Drama, pp. 32, 37-38. 

13 Kelley, Flamboyant Drama, pp. 37, 32-33. 
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14 It may be noted that these passages function strictly as evocative rhetoric 
appropriate to the immediate dramatic situation. They are not, as spoken, didactic, and do 
not amount to social comment on the part of the playwright (and are thus quite different 
from the sustained passages of social realism characteristic of the Wakefield Master). As 
noted earlier, continuity of detail or effect beyond the bounds of a single stanza is not a 
feature of this writer's style. 

15 But cf. Pearl 184, 'I stod as hende as hawk in halle 1 , the most striking of the phrasal 
similarities adduced in Karl Hammerle, 'The Castle of Perseverance und Pearl', Anglia, 60 
(1936), 401-02. 

16 The phrase is item S795 in B. J. and H. W. Whiting, Proverbs, Sentences and 
Proverbial Phrases from English Writings mainly before 1500 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press, 1968), but this is the only citation. 

17 Eccles, Macro Plays, pp. xx, 192, takes the phrase to be proverbial, but it is 
recorded nowhere else. For the association of garlic with lechery see D. Biggins, 'Chaucer's 
Summoner. "Wei loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes", C.T. I, 634', Notes and Queries, 
209 (1964), 48. 

18 Cf. 'In virgyne Mary this brede was Bake' from the Eucharistic carol by James 
Ryman printed in The Early English Carols, ed. by R. L. Greene, 2nd edn (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977), p. 194. 

19 See MED (as it is henceforth abbreviated), dale n., 3. Cf. also 'Tyl pei be dyth in 
dethys delle' (3041), rhyming with the highly unusual 'He [Covetousness] hathe pe 
schapyn a schameful schelle' (3039). Eccles, Macro Plays, glosses 'schelle' as '? covering', 
but it is more likely to be the rare shele n. (a), 'hut or hovel' {MED), used figuratively. 

20 The phrase 'dethys dow' is however also used at 811. I follow Eccles, Macro Plays, 
in interpreting the word as 'dough'. MED, however, aligns it with the word 'day', and gives 
it its own headword dow n. where the Castle's 'in dethis dow' - there are no other citations - 
is glossed as 'at the time of one's death' by analogy with 'dethes dai'. But MED deth n., 9, 
reveals only one similar expression, with a different preposition ('to dethis dawes'), and the 
Castle's rhyming of dow with inowe, on both occasions, is sufficient evidence that MED is 
mistaken. 

21 Cf. 241, 'Pou I be clay and clad [i.e. clod], clappyd vndir clowrys'. Elsewhere the 
corpse's fate is a deep lake ('Tyl Deth comyth foul dolfully and loggyth hym in a lake / Ful 
lowe', 99-100), while hell is 'balys bowre', a bower of suffering (1541, 3042). 

22 See MED, rote n. (4), 8. 

23 Davenport, Fifteenth-Century English Drama, p.106. 

24 Davenport, Fifteenth-Century English Drama, p. 135. 

25 For the text see Richard Maidstone's Penitential Psalms, ed. from Bodl. MS 
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Rawlinson A 389, ed. by Valerie Edden, Middle English Texts, 22 (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1990), from where I quote. 

26 See the discussion of Maidstone's Psalms in O. S. Pickering, 'Middle English 
Metaphysical Verse? Imagery and Style in Some Fourteenth-Century Religious Poems', in 
Individuality and Achievement, ed. by Pickering, pp. 85-104 (96-100). 

27 A further point of similarity is their inclusion of Latin lines, which occur in the 
Psalms at the head of every stanza (as source text) and in the Castle as frequent, usually 
extra-metrical source-quotations within stanzas. Eccles, Macro Plays , p. xx, notes that 
'fourteen Latin texts come from the Psalms, nine from other books of the Old Testament, 
ten from the Gospels, and nine from other books of the New Testament 1 . 

28 See the discussions in O. S. Pickering, 'A Middle English Poem on the Eucharist 
and Other Poems by the Same Author', Archiv fur das Geschichte der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, 215 (1978), 281-310, and in Pickering, 'Middle English Metaphysical Verse?', 
especially pp. 85-88. 

29 Henry, 'Dramatic Function of Rhyme and Stanza Patterns', pp. 151-52, counts three 
examples of ababababbcccb in the play, but the stanzas beginning at lines 157, 209, 841 
and 2804 apparently also use this rhyme-scheme. 

10 See Angus McIntosh, M. L. Samuels and Michael Benskin, A Linguistic Atlas of 
Later Mediaeval English, 4 vols (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 1986), in which the 
language of the Macro Plays manuscript (Washington, Folger Library, MS V.a.354) is 
Linguistic Profile 58. 

31 Alle je mowyn be blyth and glade is edited in Pickering, 'A Middle English Poem 
on the Eucharist', pp. 299-306. Other death-related phrases reminiscent of the Castle (and 
Maidstone) include 'From {>e dale of dred' (52), 'He is cast in a cledis clyfen, / Merely in 
moldys meyne’ (138-39), and 'Tyll clay closyd in clom' (314). 

32 The poem is printed in C. Horstmann, 'Proprium Sanctorum: Zusatz-Homilien des 
Ms. Vernon fol. CCXV ff. zur nordlichen Sammlung der Dominica Evangelia', Archiv fiir 
das Geschichte der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 81 (1888), 83-114, 299-326 (pp. 83- 
5) 

33 The other - and the fourth poem of the Dispute group - is the Festivals of the 
Church, fragmentary in its only manuscript. 

34 The stanzas are printed and discussed in Henry, 'Dramatic Function of Rhyme and 
Stanza Patterns', pp. 164-66. 

35 Cf., more expansively, Whon grein of whete, 112-15: 'On longe laddres vp {tei 
trede, / Pe Jewes {tat weore wylde and wode, / Berien vre bred a 3 eyn pe brede / Til al his bac 
to-brast on blode'. 

36 With browth in 2274 compare forth browth in 326, where the meaning is quite 
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clearly 'bom'. After 2277 there is an extra-metrical Latin line, 'Cum jejunasset quadraginta 
diebus et cetera', in effect glossing 2276. Henry, 'Dramatic Function of Rhyme and Stanza 
Patterns', p. 152, n. 22, makes it clear that the stanza is to be regarded as ababababhcccb, 
pointing out that 'browth' and 'nowth' rhyme with what is written as 'betawth' and 'cawth'. 

17 With 31-32 cf. Castle 1589-90, 'Of cursydnesse he kepyth Joe key / To bakyn f>e a 
byttyr bred', quoted and discussed above. 

38 l quote from F. Holthausen, 'Ein mittelenglischer Katharinenhymnus von Richard 
Spalding', Anglia, 60 (1936), 150-64 (p. 152). The language of the poem is localized in 
the Spalding area of Lincolnshire in McIntosh, Samuels and Benskin, Linguistic Atlas, 
where the manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rolls 22) is analysed as Linguistic Profile 
912. 
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In 1996 Peter Meredith invited me to co-direct a production of Mankind, with a cast 
made up of undergraduate students and staff of the Workshop Theatre, for the Aspects 
of European Medieval Drama conference in Camerino, Italy. The prospect was a 
daunting one as I have little to no knowledge of medieval drama and early planning 
sessions found me madly hedging my bets with assertions concerning the limited 
nature of my role which I cautiously - and somewhat vaguely - defined as something 
akin to an adviser on the stage action. I have rarely begun a rehearsal process with 
such trepidation founded upon an utter absence of imaginative impulses from which to 
urge the text into stage life. What Peter offered me throughout the three weeks' 
partnership which followed was an insight into the very particular seduction of the 
medieval drama. His tireless investigation of the language, both rhythmical and 
rhetorical, allied to his acute attention to detail concerning every aspect of the physical 
staging of the piece, made me begin to understand the nature of the fascination which 
drives the medieval scholar: evidence is sought, certainly, but beyond that there is an 
energy, bom of desire, to touch the world differently, to seek those aspects fogged by 
the accretions of the humanist worldview. The opportunities for speculation offered by 
a text such as Mankind are endless, but only when one recognizes the clearly-defined 
boundaries of reason contained within its span, and those boundaries - as we 
discovered time and again - can only be fully discovered through the physical process 
of realizing the theatrical potential in the weave of the dramatic language. 

Rehearsing Mankind, one ends up debating the world and one's place in it, 
which is what a rehearsal process should be. Rehearsing Mankind with Peter Meredith 
one is given access to a knowledge which begins to offer glimpses of dramatic vistas 
hitherto unsuspected and the concept of a 'theatre' which, beyond the boundaries of 
medieval scholarship, remains largely unexplored. Rehearsing Mankind became, for 
me, a love affair with a stranger; the affair ended, the stranger departed - no less alien 
and 'other' than when we had first met - but what remained was a whiff of an 
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extraordinary theatrical encounter which had, beyond any doubt, changed the way in 
which I viewed the theatrical process per se. The essay which follows is an attempt to 
document aspects of the Leeds production, and to highlight the specific challenges 
offered by the medieval text to a contemporary cast and audience. 

* * * 

Reason uses imagination as a vestment outside and 
around it; if reason becomes too pleased with its dress 
however, this imagination adheres to it like a skin; and 
separation is effected only with great pain [. . .] The 
mind delighted with body in this wise is deformed by the 
phantasies of corporeal imagination, and impressed 
deeply with these, it is not able to sever its union with 
the body. 1 

Richard of St Victor 

For the unknown author of Mankind the theatre is a bare stage whereupon the 
world is made anew via language. This is a 'fleshed' language however; a language 
prone to twists, distortions and eruptions in its dramatic travail through the exigencies 
of corporeal appearance. The paradox which both delights and dismays practitioners of 
the theatrical art has this very problem at its core: that without the actor 
communication will not occur, but the very presence of the actor denies transparent 
meaning to the spoken word. To make theatre is to pit language against the impulse 
to action; reflective thought may be earned as a result of mortal combat but it rarely 
feeds or motivates the major thrust of dramatic development, or plot. 

The twelfth-century scholar, Richard of St Victor, confronts the same paradox 
in his - somewhat unwilling - admission of the need for the imaginative impulse in 
order that reason may communicate its sacred purpose via the flesh. His chosen 'root' 
metaphor of the 'vestment' reminds one of the dandified appearance of Mankind 's vices 
- Newguise, Nowadays and Nought - and his description of the corporeal imagination 
as a slavish adherence to a world in which reason is doomed to negation helpfully 
illuminates one of Mischiefs early encounters with the austere figure of Mercy: 

I beseech you heartily, leave your [calcination]. 

Leave your chaff, leave your com, leave your dalliation; 

Your wit is little, your head is mickle; ye are full of predication. 2 
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The spectator of Mankind is invited to share the space and time of the stage 
with an imaginative spectrum which finds its physical realization in a cast list which 
spans the profane world of those seduced by vestments which not only clothe, but 
finally prove the negation of reason, and the sacred realm wherein the imagination, and 
the images which flow from it, serve only to enhance the language of reason and 
illuminate the divinity of the Word. The problem for a contemporary cast is to find 
ways to allow the stage to articulate these concerns without veiling - or upstaging - 
the central role of its language; to offer, via reason, a glimpse into the heart of faith. 

Our rehearsals for the performance of Mankind began with the relating of an 
anecdote. 'Hie three undergraduates who were to personify the plays vices were asked to 
relate a personal and incidental anecdote to a partner who must then repeat it to 
another, using only gobbledegook. Once again the transmuted anecdote is passed on 
but this time it must be repeated using only physical gestures. The final recipient is 
then asked to reconstitute the language content of the anecdote, taking as a guide 
nothing other than the promptings of the body which has been inherited. The results 
were absurd and often grotesque; the reconstituted language rarely adhered to the 
confines of logic, demonstrating rather the tics, stutters and eruptions of a body 
seeking expression at the very boundaries of linguistic possibility. This exercise, 
executed at tremendous speed, opened the sluice-gates to a flood of bodily impulses 
which rained chaos upon the carefully ordered structures of linguistic logic. Out of this 
corporeal chaos the three N's emerged. 

Mercy, by contrast, was reasoned into existence. His emergence employed an 
absolute economy of physical effort; evidence of rehearsal was - in the early stages - 
very often provided by nothing more than a tight ring of coffee cups, cigarette butts 
and discarded pages of text suggestive of a morning spent in static debate during which 
the mind flew but the body remained obdurate in its refusal to follow suit. Mercy was 
reasoned into being because without the language of reason Mercy cannot exist. The 
energy which finally propelled this figure off the page and onto the stage of Mankind 
was bom of the rarefied air of language in active engagement with its own generation 
of meaning. Mercy's body must be, for the spectator, the physical representation of 
the breath of divine grace by which Mankind may be saved from debasement; in 
dramatic terms this means that he must appear as the physical embodiment of a 
linguistic ideal. Mercy is not a character, he is rather the energy of reflective thought 
made flesh. 

Every 'body' represented by the cast list of Mankind requires careful 
consideration concerning its translation from language to corporeal presence. This 
hamassing of theatrical power - the physical presence and potential for transformation 
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of the actor's body - to theological doctrine is exacting and integral to the successful 
playing of the piece before an audience. Indeed, for a contemporary audience, it is the 
innate theatricality of the form employed in Mankind, rather than the imparting of the 
Christian message, which proves the enduring strength of the text. This strength may 
be attributed to the author's unerring faith that language is being, and that to be able 
to speak the truth, the true history of man, is to be man in all his glory and divine 
potential. Benedict Anderson acknowledges the medieval worldview as one which 
creates bodies entirely unrecognizable to the contemporary eye, describing the nature 
of their alien quality thus: 

There is no idea here of a world so separated from language that 
all languages are equidistant (and thus interchangeable) signs for 
it. In effect, ontological reality is apprehensible only through a 
single, privileged system of re-presentation: the truth language of 
Church Latin, Qur'anic Arabic, or Examination Chinese . 3 

The concept of a truth-language via which the body may be re-bom into divine 
understanding is not so unfamiliar to contemporary eyes. After all, the dominant 
scientific discourses depend upon this claim for their continued existence. The 
theatrical enactment of a body bom, or transformed by language, tends, however, to 
prove something more of a rarity. This was, for the directors and actors alike, the 
most challenging aspect of rehearsing Mankind', the theatrical creation of bodies, bom 
of language, bearing a worldview utterly alien to our own. 

The process by which this transmutation of the flesh was attempted was 
something akin to an act of faith; often Peter Meredith and I would stare - at the end 
of a three-hour rehearsal - in mute incomprehension - not to say blind panic - at the 
short passage of text we had managed, in that time, to traverse. We had decided, very 
early on in rehearsals, that without an absolute understanding of the language being 
spoken, on the part of the actors, not only would the play's content fail to 
communicate its meaning to the spectators but also, and probably more important, 
that without 'understanding' one risked sacrificing the energy required to generate the 
bodies implied by the text. It became evident, after the first week of rehearsals that 
'understanding' in relation to the text of Mankind meant - for all involved in the 
production - the Herculean task of allowing oneself the liberty of seeing the world 
anew. The detailed exploration of the play's language, made possible by Peter's 
presence, loosed, for the actors, the shackles of subjective, contextual response and - 
simultaneously - hurled them into an unknown world bounded by a knowledge 
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absolute and incontrovertible both in its reasoning and its physical effects. This 
disorientation of the known produced, in the early stages of the work, an erosion of 
the combined energies of the cast as we collectively mourned the loss of a stage world 
founded upon psychological complexity and shot through with motivated action. 
Beyond this, however, lay the thrilling discovery of a potential, latent in the play's 
patterning of language, of a physical text dependent upon the articulation of the 
relationship between the body and its use of language, which was to prove the key to 
the staging of the piece. As a reader of Mankind one enjoys the narrative structuring 
which illuminates the battle for the soul of man; watching Mankind one is offered the 
opportunity to witness a 'theatre' of physical transformation in which a body is reborn 
into the 'truth'-bearing 'beauty' of divine language. 

The unknown author of Mankind structures the text around the quest for a body 
in which the flesh has been subordinated to the soul; in theatrical terms, this involves 
the comprehension - via experience - and transmission - via the power of language - 
of the 'true', and therefore theatrically powerful, history of man. The play begins with 
a recounting of this history, offered authoritatively by the figure of Mercy who, in our 
production, began speaking from a position behind the audience - giving language 
precedence over the figure's physical presence - and only gradually moved to a 
command of the stage space. Mankind was given the same entrance but his arrival 
after the first disruptive sequence involving Mischief and the three N's required Mercy 
to pull the spectators' focus to this diminutive figure who hovered, aimiably and yet 
with hesitation, at the edge of the stage. His introduction to the audience is 
conciliatory and lacking the resonance given to Mercy's opening address; it speaks of 
human frailty as yet unyoked to an entry into the language of divine grace. It is 
language which has not yet been tested by the bodily experience of dissolution and 
concomitant despair: 

My name is Mankind. I have my composition 

Of a body and of a soul, of condition contrary. 

Betwix them twain is a great division; 

He that should be subject, now he hath the victory. 

This is to me a lamentable story. 

To see my flesh of my soul to have governance. 

Where the good-wife is master the good-man may be sorry. 

I may both sigh and sob; this is a piteous remembrance ! 4 
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'Ilie wretched figure of Mankind knows that his body is a battlefield in which 
the fight of good and evil rages, and he is thus able to recognize and seek counsel from 
Mercy when he encounters him. Although he hears Mercy's words of warning, 
however, the distance between their speculative existence and the reality which they 
reflect creates the dramatic dynamic with which the spectator will follow Mankind's 
journey through the narrative of the play The undergraduate playing Mankind had all 
her early rehearsals with Mercy and it is interesting to note her observation that it 
wasn't until she had spent time working with the N's that she felt she actually existed 
within the play. She spoke of 'embodying' the figure once she had begun to experience 
his downfall, and this - of course - is entirely apt, given the theatrical logic which we 
had discovered to be operating through the text: Mercy pities the fleshy state of 
Mankind but attempts to speak to his soul, whilst the N's are entirely concerned with 
the corporeal and exist in active combat with any notion of the spiritual. 

We all found it extraordinarily difficult to position Mercy on the stage, in 
relation to the other figures in the play, but particularly in relation to Mankind. Too 
close and his words became a jabber, losing their meaning for even the most 
discerning ear; too distant and they failed to retain the necessary focus upon the 
physical presence and spiritual condition of Mankind. In the scene during which 
Mankind is first made aware of the presence of the offstage N's, whilst simultaneously 
attempting to attend to the onstage Mercy’s admonitions concerning constant spiritual 
vigilance, we discovered a theatrical efficacy in playing a tight focus - as if in close- 
up - on the eyes of Mankind who was knelt centre-stage, with Mercy, distanced and 
upstage of him, offering his language as a 'voice-over' to the action. By setting the 
scene thus, the inference was that the spectator was being offered the privilege of 
seeing - with the eyes of Mercy, as it were - into the very soul of Mankind. One 
became aware of every distracted flicker, every downcast impulse of guilt, and through 
this moment of intimate detail one began to be able to articulate the nature of the 
relationship between the all-seeing and, thereby tortured figure of Mercy, and the frail 
and fractured flesh of Mankind. 

Although Mankind hears the words spoken to him by Mercy at the start of the 
play he is unable to position himself, as a subject, within the power-house of 
language which that figure represents. It is, therefore, only his relationship with 
Mercy that makes him theatrically compelling for the spectator. Before he is able not 
only to hear, but also to understand the language Mercy offers, he must, as part of his 
journey, first fall prey to the evil wiles of devilish Titivillus, the collector of idle 
speech and careless words, who weaves from the detritus of language the means by 
which Mankind will experience his descent into the foul abyss of the flesh. Titivillus' 
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assault upon the well-intentioned Mankind issues forth from a stage-world in which 
the chaos of the profane imagination has - temporarily - achieved dominance. The 
enveloping of the audience into this world marks a strict contrast with the relationship 
formed with Mercy throughout the piece where the truth is offered, via reason, and the 
responsibility for accepting that truth is laid at the feet of each individual witness to 
it. In the anarchic realm of the vices the distance between the spectator and the stage 
action is negated and the immediacy of the spectacle overtakes the possibility of 
reflection upon action. Having been inveigled into paying for the appearance of 
Titivillus the spectator finds himself witness to what amounts to little more than a 
tawdry side-show which nevertheless has catastrophic consequences for Mankind. At 
this climactic moment of the play the profane imagination utilises all the powers at 
its disposal; the downfall of Mankind is achieved via the use of illusion, the 
disruption of the most basic bodily functions and finally the eruption of dream as 
reality whereupon Mankind becomes convinced of Mercy's duplicity and resolves to 
cleave to vice rather than strive for divine truth. 

Thus, at the climax of the play, Mankind becomes a figure lost in the tics and 
stutters of linguistic distraction; shorn of his quest for divine truth and therefore 
peripheral to the 'true' history of man. In this state Mankind is doomed to an endless 
limbo of infantile actions and meaningless babble, no longer able to maintain his role 
within the drama as anything more than an irritating distraction. 

He is, of course, saved by Mercy, but the salvation is an interesting one; from 
the depths of his degradation - physically manifested by a radically pared version of 
his original costume, 'after the new guise' which now exhibits erstwhile covered flesh 
- he must find the will to emerge from his crouched, mute state and join Mercy at the 
centre of the stage where they will, the two of them, debate theology. The distance 
which must be traversed by Mankind is, of course, spiritual for the span of this 
journey marks the retrieval of his soul. It is also, however, a physical journey which 
signals the theatrical 'rebirth', or transformation of the wretched Mankind and the 
reconstitution of the stage-space from a 'playground', ever vulnerable to the 
distractions of the vices, to a space in which the beauty of divine language triumphs 
over the assertions of the flesh. Mercy makes his invitation thus: 

God will not make you privy unto his Last judgment. 

Justice and equity shall be fortified, I will not deny. 

[But] Truth may not so cruelly proceed in his strait argument 

But that Mercy shall rule the matter without controversy. 
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Arise now, and go with me in this deambulatory. 

Incline your capacity; my doctrine is convenient. 

Sin not in hope of mercy, that is crime notary; 

To trust overmuch in a prince, it is not expedient . 5 

Previously the stage has been named as Mankind's 'plot' and - by the vices - as a cod 
'parliament' but this is the first time that Mercy has offered a name to the space he 
now occupies. It is perhaps significant that this climactic transformation of the stage 
space occurs hard upon the heels of Mercy's despair when, having witnessed Mankind's 
refusal of his grace, he too, momentarily, falls prey to the corruption of the profane 
imagination; his faith in the redemption of man begins to fail him and only a heartfelt 
prayer to heaven is able to renew his will. Dramatically, Mercy's 'passion' is an 
extraordinarily powerful moment; it not only charges the actor with the challenging - 
and risk-laden - task of 'humanizing' this hitherto abstracted figure at his moment of 
isolated desolation, but also serves to complete the nightmarish descent of the 
spectator as witness. What begins as tawdry spectacle becomes spectacle of an 
altogether different order when, as in our production, Mercy turns the full force of his 
disdain and contempt upon those watching him: 

Man, unkind wherever thou be, for all this world was not 
apprehensible 

To discharge thine original offence, thraldom, and captivity. 

Till God's own well-beloved son was obedient and passible. 

Every drop of his blood was shed to purge thine iniquity. 

I discommend and disallow this often mutability. 

To every creature thou art dispectuous and odible. 

Why art thou so uncourteous, so inconsiderate? [. . .] 6 

The pact, made between the spectator and the vices - as precursor to Titivillus' 
entrance - removes the distance between the stage action and those who witness it; 
Mercy's passion occurs within, and is occasioned by, this same space. The contempt 
which he turns upon the spectator thus achieves a level of shock, immediacy and 
individual directness completely unassociated - formerly - with this figure of reason 
and debate. One might argue that it is this moment, provided by the manipulation of a 
complex theatrical dynamic, which proves the true climax of Mankind , for, once 
again, we find the stage space itself articulating beyond the written content of the 
play. 
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Mercy leaves the stage renewed in his quest to save Mankind and reappears 
bearing - in our production - a cross-staff. Following the logic of the space argued 
thus far, the need now to claim and cleanse it becomes an imperative if Mankind's 
soul is to be redeemed. Mercy's naming of the space as a 'deambulatory' or 'walk-way' 
suggests a change of rhythm after the frenetic quality of the preceeding scenes, and his 
injunction to Mankind to match his pace and attend to his doctrine restores a 
framework of reason to the site of erstwhile chaos; it also provides Mankind with a 
theatrical structure within which to build a bridge back to faith. Mercy's invitation to 
Mankind, who was at this point in our production crouched and trembling beside the 
pulpit, was - in early rehearsals - attempted with Mercy physically helping Mankind 
to his feet. Given that the invitation is proffered midway through Mercy's address, 
however, a problem arose concerning the speed with which Mankind was required to 
transform his state. A 'helpful' Mercy was certainly not a theatrical Mercy, nor did his 
action aid Mankind in a theatrical exposure of spiritual travail. Working against the 
assumed inference of physical aid, therefore, we placed Mercy at a distance from 
Mankind and required of his journey the spectacle of transition. This transformation 
was hardly acknowledged by Mercy, rather he became an agent to its process by falling 
into step with the, still hesitant, Mankind and offering him a contemplative pace and 
air of reflection, entirely in keeping with the stage-space as 'deambulatory', which lent 
a new maturity to this theatrical figure. By naming, and thereby re-making the stage- 
space, and the purposes it should serve, Mercy thus enabled Mankind to emerge from 
distraction and enter the divine truth via language. 

Whilst rehearsing this scene, Richard Boon, who played Mercy, constantly 
articulated an impulse - referenced to the language of the text - to embrace the newly 
fledged Mankind, but efforts in this direction proved a hindrance to the figure's 
theatrical growth. Finally, we determined to play against this impulse and allow 
Mankind an ever greater distance from his agent of salvation. The two actors, having 
traversed the stage side by side, gradually moved apart as Mankind found the language 
to describe his fall, and ended by tracing a diagonal across the stage space, in a 
configuration which appeared, to the actors, to be working in diametrical opposition 
to the inferences of the text, and yet provided the audience with an aesthetic which was 
able to articulate the theatricality of this final moment of encounter. By placing the 
greatest distance allowed by the stage-space between the two figures, one made of the 
central playing area a void which began, therefore, to resound - in the manner of an 
echo-chamber - to the newly wrought language of reconciliation, rippling with the 
anguish experienced in its making. For both Peter and myself, as spectators to this 
moment, there was no doubt as to the power lent this moment by the 'de-fleshing' of 
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the central stage-space. The stage now belonged to Mercy, the battle had been won. 
Mercy's final utterances were addressed, from centre-stage and thence from the pulpit, 
to a Mankind who had returned to the mass represented by the audience; a figure now 
indistinguishable from his fellow spectators. 

After an immense struggle with despair - on the part of both Mercy and 
Mankind - Mankind is welcomed back into the protective embrace, not of the physical 
presence of Mercy, but rather of his language charged with historical power. He is 
thus granted a body charged with theatrical power and becomes, at last, as theatrically 
compelling a figure as the austere Mercy who has guided, and guarded, the play's 
narrative from beginning to end. By comparison, the vices of the play have provided 
little more than empty, though eye-catching, spectacle. It is Mercy and Mankind, the 
carriers of reason, who will etch themselves as after-images with which the spectator 
will depart the play. 
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NOTES 

' Richard of St Victor, De Unione Corporis et Spiritus in Patrologia Latina , 
177.285, cited in Richard Kearney, The Wake of the Imagination: Ideas of Creativity in 
Western Culture (London: Hutchinson Education, 1988), p. 121. 

2 Mankind: An Acting Edition , ed. by Peter Meredith (Leeds: Alumnus, 1997), p. 42, 
11. 45-47. 

3 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflecting the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism (London: Verso & Left Books, 1983), p. 14. 

4 Meredith, ibid., pp. 50-52, 11. 194-201. 

5 Meredith, ibid., p. 92, 11. 839-46. 

6 Meredith, ibid., p. 84, II. 742-48. 
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Introduction 

In the repertory of early English religious drama, Everyman holds a special place. Part 
of its attraction is that it treats a subject close to all of us, the need to prepare for our 
own inevitable death: but it also stands out in the history of the revival of early drama 
as a play manageable by amateurs, neither too long nor too short (at 921 lines) for an 
evening's entertainment, and without those features of pre-Reformation religion that 
are most unsettling to a modem audience. 1 Moreover, although it has its detractors 2 it 
is generally reckoned a well-written and eminently performable play that has proved its 
worth on the stage many times. Much of this reputation is due to the fine edition and 
commentary published by Arthur Cawley in 1961, still the best introduction to the 
play after thirty-seven years. 3 

Everyman is not typical of the morality genre in England, however, as Cawley 
pointed out (pp. xiv-xv). Among the many ways in which it does not 'conform', the 
most important for my present purpose is that, in dramatizing man's ending as a 
primary theme, Everyman minimizes the conflict of good and evil that provides the 
mainspring for the action of other English moralities. One result of this is that music 
plays only a minor role in characterizing the protagonists in the cosmic battle between 
Good and Evil. There are no cues or text references for music relating to God's 
messengers or agents on earth, and the absence of any positively evil character is 
responsible for a complete lack of music used in perverted form. 4 A single text 
reference shows that angelic music is heard at Everyman's death. 

Music seems to have only a very small role in the play, therefore: and although 
the angelic music must imply a vision of Heaven, as well, and is certainly more 
important than the reference alone might suggest, it does not appear that the 
playwright was much interested in music. Apart from this reference, in fact, there is 
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very little evidence of any such interest, although there is a potential liturgical content 
in the play - and, therefore, a potential musical content - that must be examined. 5 A 
further element to be explored is that of audience participation. 6 

These three features - music, liturgy and audience participation - can have a 
profound effect on the way that early drama should be presented, and the evidence for 
them in any play text should therefore be examined very carefully. In this essay I shall 
look briefly at this evidence in the text of Everyman and then, drawing on the 
repertory of early English religious drama as a whole, compile an annotated cue-list of 
musical and related events in the play. 


The Evidence 

There is no notated music in Everyman, and no texts for musical setting. Two 
dramatic directions in the copy used by Cawley as the base text of his edition are 
effectively speech headings only; they do not refer to music (lines 21 and 205). For 
information on musical and related matters, therefore, we are reliant on text references, 
Latin quotations from biblical and liturgical sources, and phrases in English that may 
be translations of these. 


Text References 

Text references to music are disappointingly few in Everyman. Evidently the 
author did not automatically think in terms even of metaphorical musical usage. 

360-62 KYNREDE [. . .] 

Ye shall haue my mayde with all my herte; 

She loueth to go to feestes, there to be nyse, 

And to daunce, and a-brode to sterte. 

The reference to dancing demands no performance, of course: but it is important as an 
indication that the girl is unsuitable to accompany Everyman on his journey because 
she is wanton ('nyse'). 

414 GOODES Nay, Eueryman, I synge an other songe. 
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This statement is metaphorical: 'I intend quite differently'. 

891-93 KNOWLEGE [. . .] 

Me thynketh that I here aungelles synge 

And make grete ioy and melody 

Where Euerymannes soule receyued shall be. 

Knowledge (lines 888-93) speaks after Everyman's death, and the angelic song 
celebrates his imminent arrival in heaven: note the stated connection (892) between 
'ioy' and 'melody', which appears often in the biblical plays. The music presumably 
begins after Everyman's last line (887) and continues through Knowledge's speech. 

The music sung is probably a setting of the text 'Veni electa mea' or of 'Veni 
sponsa mea', since the Angel gives what is evidently a translation of one of these at 
line 894 (see below). 

921 DOCTOUR [. . .] 

Amen, saye ye, for saynt charyte. 

The last line of the play. There is no suggestion that the Amen should be sung: 
indeed, no evidence of a sung Amen in this situation exists, as far as I know. As with 
other play-endings, however, the 'Amen' should almost certainly be said by the 
audience, encouraged by the rest of the cast. 7 


Latin and the Liturgy 

The Latin and liturgical content of Everyman is apparently small. Cawley 
identified a number of places where a scriptural text can be traced as the basis of the 
dialogue (in his Notes, pp. 29-38), but the author was evidently not much concerned 
with either scriptural authority or a Latin-literate audience. 

Nevertheless, John Cunningham's attempt to trace various liturgical concepts 
in the text of Everyman merits careful consideration. 8 He discusses some of the 
matters that I shall deal with below, but he also treats the text as a structure that 
reflects the Sacraments and, more especially, treats Everyman's preparation for death as 
a parallel to the Christian's preparation for receiving Holy Communion. In this 
section of his discussion (pp. 164-65 and n. 12 on p. 172), Cunningham notes 
especially that Everyman's journey towards death takes the same course as a particular 
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prayer, thought to he composed by St Thomas Aquinas, that appears in the later 
Sarum missals as part of the celebrant's preparation for Mass. While the connection 
between Everyman and the prayer cannot be proved, Cunningham does make a 
convincing case for the play's use of liturgical concepts that underlie its whole mode 
of thought and structuring. 

One of the concepts used is that of the washing away of sin: 

545-47 EUERYMAN O gloryous fountayne, that all vnclennes doth claryfy, 

Wasshe from me the spottes of vyce vnclene, 

That on me no synne may be sene [. . .] 

Cawley refers to Zacharia 13.1 for this: but in fact the concept is so common in 
devotional literature - and, for that matter, in late medieval music - that the 
connection is not necessarily a direct one. 

The scenes of Everyman's confession (545-72) and of his penance (573-618) do 
not seem to follow any liturgical form but rather to be free dramatic constructions. 
Cawley quotes Sister Philippa Coogan to the effect that the words of absolution are 
actually avoided here, as they are in The Castle of Perseverance (line 1503) and 
elsewhere, perhaps for reasons of reverence. 9 Another liturgical action, Everyman's 
reception of the last rites, occurs offstage (lines 750-68) while Knowledge, the Five 
Wits, and Good Deeds discuss the priesthood and the failings of its members. 

At the moment of approaching death Everyman quotes Christ's last words on 
the Cross (according to Luke 23.46): ’Pater, in manus tuas commendo spiritum 
meum'. 

880-81 EUERYMAN In to thy handes, Lorde, my soule I commende; 

Receyve it, Lorde, that it be not lost. 

[. . .] 

886-87 In manus tuas, of myghtes moost 

For euer, Commendo spiritum meum. 

Liturgically, these words belong to the additional verses said following the office of 
Extreme Unction. 10 Unusually in the context of English drama, the translation here 
comes before the Latin, which may be another indication that the audience was not 
expected to be well-versed in Latin. 

After Everyman's death an angel makes explicit his imminent welcome into 
Heaven: 
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894-901 THE AUNGELL Come, excellente electe spouse, to Iesu! 

Here aboue thou shalte go 
Bycause of thy synguler vertue. 

Now thy soule is taken thy body fro, 

Thy rekenynge is crystall-clere. 

Now shalte thou in to the heuenly spere, 

Vnto the whiche all ye shall come 
That lyueth well before the daye of dome. 

This seems to be a paraphrase of a Latin text beginning 'Veni sponsa mea' or 'Veni 
electa mea': such an item could sensibly be the text of the angelic music sung during 
Knowledge's speech, 888-93. The possibilities are as follows: 

1 Veni de Libano sponsa mea: text from Canticum Canticorum 
4.8, used liturgically as a verse to the responsory Electa mea , as 
an introit, and as an antiphon." 

2 Veni dilecte mi: text from Canticum Canticorum 7.11, used 
liturgically as an antiphon. 

3 Venit dilectus: text used liturgically as an antiphon. 

4 Veni electa mea: text partly from Psalm 44.12a, used liturgically 
as an antiphon, a verse to the responsory Veni sponsa, an alleluia 
verse and a responsory. 

5 Veni sponsa Christi: text used liturgically as antiphons, a tract, 
alleluia verses and a respond. 

Of these, 4 and 5 seem the most likely. Two settings of 4 are among the music 
written into the surviving copy of Play 45 of the York Cycle, The Assumption of the 
Virgin , 12 All the York music is for boys' voices in two parts. For Everyman, one of 
the chant settings of 4 or 5 would be a perfectly viable - and indeed, normal - option, 
although a polyphonic setting is possible. 

Finally, the doctor who ends the play quotes Christ's words in Matthew 25. 41: 

915 DOCTOUR [. . .] 

God wyll saye, 'Ite, maledicti, in ignem etemum'. 

This is not a liturgical text. In the present situation, in any case, singing it is clearly 
out of the question. 
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Cue-list 

In the process of compiling a cue-list of musical and related events, a 
considerable element of interpretation of the evidence is needed. It is helpful to the 
potential producer of a performance to give some indication of the dynamic functions 
of a music cue, the possible identity of a liturgical item (because often several items 
share an incipit), a full discussion of any issues that might present the producer with 
alternatives, and information on the degree of certainty with which one can recommend 
that the cue be implemented. This cue-list addresses these needs in much the same way 
as, although not in the format of, volume 2 of The Heaven Singing, from which 
Everyman is excluded. 13 

Cue Line(s) 

1 8 0 Music at Everyman’s first entrance would have the dramatic 
function of focussing the audience's attention on the new character. 14 It 
would also be appropriate as an indication of Everyman's current 
predilection for worldly pleasures: 15 he might sing some frivolous love 
song, therefore, as he enters. There are other characters for whom this 
treatment would be appropriate, but it should perhaps not be over-used. 

There is however no evidence for a song here: it is simply a 
possible alternative to having Everyman eating fruit or flirting with a 
woman as a means of underlining Death's description of him: 'Full little 
he thinketh on my coming / His mind is on fleshly lusts and his 
treasure 1 (lines 81-82). 

2 887 Music at Everyman's death has the dramatic function of drawing 
the attention of the audience to the Heaven from which the Angel will 
speak. This is the angelic singing mentioned by Knowledge at line 891. 

It is the only certain cue for music in Everyman. 

As noted above, the text sung should be one of those beginning 
'Veni electa mea' or 'Veni sponsa mea', since the Angel gives the 
translation of such a line in the speech that immediately follows. It is 
worth noting that in the plays the translation commonly follows the 
Latin text rather than coming first: 16 on this issue, see cue 3, below. 

The singers should presumably be costumed angels located in a 
Heaven elevated above the main playing area. The music should begin at 
Everyman's death after line 887 and must continue beyond line 893. 
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Assuming that two pieces are involved in this final scene, the Angel 
should wait until this one is finished before speaking: but see the next 
cue. 

3 901 The Angel's speech shows that although Everyman's soul has 

departed from his body (line 897) it has not yet ascended to Heaven (899: 
'Now shalt thou into the heavenly sphere'). The soul's ascent into 
Heaven should therefore be enacted after line 901, which is the end of the 
play proper. No doubt a doll should be made to rise to the Heaven by 
means of a pulley. 

This action should surely be covered by another item of angelic 
song. The text might again be one of the 'Veni' items listed earlier, or 
one beginning 'Surge' ('Rise'). Again, one should remember that the 
music for the York Assumption play includes settings of 'Surge propera 
mea', 'Veni de Libano' and 'Veni electa mea', just such texts as seem 
most appropriate here. Indeed, much is lost from this scene unless one 
understands it as a close parallel to those of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 


The problem remains over cues 2 and 3: should they really be 
two separate cues, or could they be a single cue? Could a single piece of 
music be sung by the angels in Heaven, covering both the speech of 
Knowledge and the Angel's speech as well? One might say that a single 
item seems unlikely because the Angel's speech seems too important to 
be spoken over music, with the consequent danger of the words being 
lost. On the other hand, there seems little doubt that Knowledge speaks 
over the singing, because in the middle of his speech he refers to the 
singing in the present tense. 

This problem cannot be resolved for certain. On balance, I prefer 
a 'Veni' item immediately after Everyman's death, followed by the 
Angel's speech and a set-piece 'Surge' item at the end of the play proper, 
while Everyman's soul rises slowly to Heaven. Then, after the music 
has brought the play itself to an end, the Doctor can step forward and 
round the proceedings off with his epilogue (lines 902-21). 

4 921 As already noted, the audience should say 'Amen' after the last 

line of the play, led by the cast. There is no evidence in any play that 
this Amen should be sung. 
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It would however be possible to have a parallel angelic response 
to the Doctor's words, and this would certainly be a sung Amen. While 
there is no direct evidence for this, either, a model for a parallel angelic 
response does exist. In the Assumption of the Virgin play from the N- 
Town cycle the angels in Heaven echo the Alleluias of the apostles, who 
are singing the psalm Exiit Israel during the burial procession of the 
Virgin. 17 While this is far from being a precise parallel, it does at least 
show that earth and Heaven could join in an act of worship together in 
the plays, so that heavenly confirmation of an Amen said or sung by 
mortals at the end of Everyman is a credible piece of production in 
medieval terms. 18 


Conclusion 

Everyman is normally staged relatively simply. The text apparently does not 
demand a lavish production, and it is therefore suitable for performance by relatively 
few players in almost any space that may be available. Partly as a result of this, the 
play has been viewed in a decidedly Protestant, if not Puritanical, manner. But 
Everyman is too early to be a Protestant play, and as it is hardly typical of the later 
moral interlude, either, we should perhaps consider whether such staging really does 
the play justice. 

Cawley realised that a raised structure was needed for the Heaven, 19 but he 
seems not to have thought through to the logical conclusion in respect of the 
implications of such a structure for the type of production envisaged. The work and 
materials demanded, after all, imply a considerable financial commitment to the 
production. So, too, does the music required, even if the angelic singing is thought to 
be a single piece: it needs several singers to perform it, and they must be of 
professional standard. It would be perverse not to follow this reasoning into the realms 
of costume, staging and properties: and in this case we come to a type of presentation 
that is thought of principally in connection with the biblical and saint plays. 

Everyman, then, may have been presented as a relatively lavish spectacle, using 
professional singers, machinery and the rest of the production paraphernalia of 
religious drama in sixteenth-century England. If this is correct, then Everyman, 
surprisingly, is still waiting for its proper revival - a revival in which music must 
account for a large proportion of a rather heavier budget than we have so far imagined. 
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NOTES 

1 It seems most likely that Everyman was translated from the Dutch play Elckerlijk , 
first published c. 1495 but published in the version that seems to have been the exemplar 
for the English translation c. 1518-25. See Everyman, ed. by A. C. Cawley (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1961), pp. x-xii. 

2 See, for instance, W. A. Davenport, Fifteenth-Century English Drama: The Early 
Moral Plays and their Literary Relations (Cambridge: Brewer, 1982), pp. 32-35, for a rather 
dismissive view of Everyman. 

3 Cawley, Everyman : see n. 1, above. Cawley had already published a slightly 
modernized edition in Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays (London: Dent, 1956; 2nd edn 
1974; reprinted with revisions 1977). I follow the 1961 edition here. 

4 For music used as part of the representation of God's servants and the Devil's 
agents, see my The Heaven Singing: Music in Early English Religious Drama, I 
(Cambridge: Brewer, 1996), especially sections 5.2 and 5.4. (Volume II is due for 
publication in 1999.) 

5 On the relation of liturgy to drama, see The Heaven Singing, I, ch. 7. Liturgy is 
potentially important for music because it was normally sung. 

6 Discussed in Rastall, The Heaven Singing, I, section 8.6. 

7 On the matter of audience participation in Amens and elsewhere, see The Heaven 
Singing, I, 371-73. 

8 John Cunningham, 'Comedic and Liturgical Restoration in Everyman', 
Comparative Drama, 22 (1988), 162-73. 

9 M. P. Coogan, An Interpretation of the Moral Play Mankind (Washington DC, 
1947), especially p. 16. 

10 Manuale ad usum per Celebris ecclesiae Sarisburiensis, ed. by A. Jefferies Collins 
(London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1960): see p. 112. 

1 ' The various liturgical items mentioned here can be identified further through the 
alphabetical list of incipits in John R. Bryden and David G. Hughes, An Index of Gregorian 
Chant, 2 vols (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1969), I. 

12 See The York Plays, ed. by Richard Beadle (London: Arnold, 1982), pp. 392-99 
and, for John Stevens's edition of the music, pp. 469-74. For another edition of the music, 
see Six Songs from the York Mystery Play ‘The Assumption of the Virgin 1 , ed. by Richard 
Rastall (Newton Abbot: Antico Edition, 1985). 

13 On the rationale behind the exclusion, see Rastall, The Heaven Singing, I, 2-5. 

14 For the dynamic functions of music in the plays, see Rastall, The Heaven Singing, 
I, 225. 

15 The representational functions of music are discussed in Rastall, The Heaven 
Singing, I, ch. 5: see especially pp. 193-215. 
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16 On the Latin+English pattern in early English drama, see Rastall, The Heaven 
Singing, I, 81-84. 

17 See The N-Town Play, ed. by Stephen Spector, 2 vols, EETS, ss 11, ss 12 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991), I, 402; Rastall, The Heaven Singing, I, 290. 

18 In fact, the burial story comes from the Legenda Aurea, and that book has another 
example in which the angels join in a piece of earthly liturgy: see Rastall, The Heaven 
Singing, I, 290; and the legend of 'Saint Thomas of Canterbury', in Jacobus de Voragine, 
'The Golden Legend': Readings on the Saints, tr. by William Granger Ryan, 2 vols 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993), I, 59-62 (p. 61 for the burial story). 

19 Cawley, Everyman, pp. xxix-xxx. 
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In the medieval and early modem period, a good number of English children spent 
several of their formative years in school and, in some cases, remained with their 
masters until their late teens. 1 Henry VIII saw schoolmasters as powerful allies in his 
campaign against the authority of the Pope: mindful of their potential to influence the 
young, he issued proclamations instructing them to promote an acceptable version of 
an Englishman's 'duty toward God, their prince, and all other in their degree'. 2 The 
schoolmaster's role in supporting the royal supremacy was by no means an 
insignificant one, nor did it diminish in the years following Henry's break with Rome. 
This is evident in the oath taken by the master of Kirkby Stephen School in the reign 
of Elizabeth (1566): 

I shall not read to them any corrupt doctrine, or reprobate books 
or work set forth at any time contrary to the determination of the 
universal catholic church, whereby they may be infected. 3 

The schoolmaster could be a potent cure for the infection of papistry; conversely, if he 
did not follow the establishment line, he could be a cause of infection in young and 
old alike. 4 

In this paper I argue that schoolmasters also had an important role to play in 
the dramatic enterprises of the period to 1642. They promoted skills appropriate to the 
theatre in their classroom practice; they were the authors of plays performed in their 
schools; they orchestrated dramatic events for and on behalf of their local 
communities; and, in at least one instance, a schoolmaster used drama as an effective 
social protest. Alexandra F. Johnston has claimed that the graduates of English 
schools enjoyed positive outcomes from exposure to the pleasures of drama in the 
academy: 'poise and eloquence' that would stand by them in their professional lives, 'a 
love of the theatre that would allow them to plan and participate in theatricals at home 
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or in the court' and a disposition to become 'patrons of the professional troupes'. 5 I 
suggest below that there were also positive outcomes for the schoolmaster himself and 
that it was in the interests of his continued tenure to maintain a high profile through 
the visible means of dramatic performance. The members of the teaching profession 
did not always enjoy admiration in the community at large; 6 but public display of 
theatrical expertise could be used to impress those who, directly or indirectly, were 
responsible for paying their salaries. 

John Aubrey, the late-seventeenth-century biographer, tells us that before 
Shakespeare established himself in London as an actor, playwright and theatrical 
entrepreneur, he earned his living as a country schoolmaster. 7 We could wish for no 
more impressive demonstration of the relationship between provincial schoolmasters 
and English drama; and although Aubrey may not be the most reliable of 
commentators, this particular information holds some weight as it can be traced to 
Christopher Beetson, who was a member of Shakespeare's acting company, the Lord 
Chamberlain's Men, in 1598. 8 

If Shakespeare did come to London to escape a less than rewarding life as a 
country schoolmaster, then we can see the opposite trend in the case of Stephen 
Gosson, a self-confessed failure in his attempts to succeed as a playwright in London 
and, according to fellow dramatist, Thomas Lodge, completely without talent as an 
actor. 9 Gosson was also the author of two violent attacks on the English stage, and 
after publishing the first of these. The Schoole of Abuse , in 1579, he vacated the 
metropolis to work as private tutor to the children of a country gentleman. 10 James 
Shirley, another well known man of the early modem theatre, also spent part of his 
adult working life in the teaching profession. In the early 1620s, Shirley was 
headmaster of the grammar school at St Albans. He left this post in 1624 to write for 
the London stage, only returning to his former profession when the theatres were 
closed in 1642." 

The theatrical achievements of the masters associated with the boy theatre 
companies of London have been examined and extolled at some length; 12 so too have 
the endeavours of Nicholas Udall, headmaster of Eton (1534-1541), and Thomas 
Ashton, headmaster of Shrewsbury School (1561-1571). 13 But there were many other 
provincial schoolmasters who made significant contributions to early English drama 
and there were towns other than London that could boast of their boy theatre 
companies. 

Not all English schoolmasters were dedicated or successful in the ordinary 
practice of their profession. In 1622, Henry Peacham claimed that 'for one discreete 
and able Teacher, you shall finde twenty ignorant and carelesse, who [. . .] whereas 
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they make one Scholler, they marr ten'. 14 This harsh censure may have been influenced 
to some extent by Peacham's own experience of vicious but unsuccessful attempts of 
'ill and ignorant schoolemasters 1 to beat the love of painting out of hint. 15 Peacham's 
unhappy encounters with teachers who discouraged the art of painting may have been 
paralleled by the sufferings of others whose masters discouraged the art of the theatre. 
While the repeated attacks of the authors of anti-theatrical polemic make it clear that 
dramatic performance was part of classroom practice, there may have been some 
schoolmasters who agreed with the puritanical William Prynne, who claimed in 1633 
that acting had no efficacy in teaching 'boldnesse, eloquence, action' and 'elocution'. 16 
There was at least one very influential anti-theatrical voice among the ranks of 
educators of the period: humanist writer Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) recommended 
oral presentation of the classics, but only as long as it did not 'degenerate into the 
theatrical'. 17 Fortunately, there seem to have been many who did not follow Vives' 
advice. 

It is possible that a schoolmaster made his mark on the English theatrical scene 
as early as the twelfth century. Thomas Walsingham records an incident in the life of 
Geoffrey, Abbot of St Albans (1119-1146), that occurred while he was still a 
secular. 18 According to the story, Geoffrey arrived in England from his native Maine to 
teach in the school at St Albans only to find that another had taken up the post before 
him. While he was waiting for the school to become vacant, he produced a St 
Katherine play at Dunstable. On the night after the performance, his house caught fire 
and he lost the copes he had borrowed from the Abbey of St Albans for his play. In 
his remorse, he determined to take holy orders. Delightful as this anecdote is, it does 
not answer all the questions that a theatre historian might want to ask, such as 
whether Geoffrey wrote the play himself, whether it was in English, and who the 
actors were. We cannot even be sure that Geoffrey ever practised as a schoolmaster, 
but in the absence of complete information, must content ourselves with the 
knowledge that someone who was thought qualified to teach also had the skills 
necessary to put on a 'miracula' of St Katherine. 19 

A. F. Leach, one of the pioneer modern historians of English schooling, makes 
strong claims for the theatrical activities of provincial pedagogues. Writing of Louth, 
he claims that here, 'as elsewhere the schoolmaster was the playwright or stage- 
manager of the day'. 20 He makes even more specific claims for Bristol, where he 
declares, 'as elsewhere the school supplied the public entertainments formerly found by 
the Corpus Christi and other guilds'. 21 In Ipswich, he implies that the master of the 
grammar school served as pageant master to the Corpus Christi guild; 22 and, at 
Beverley, he states that the grammar school provided plays for the entertainment of the 
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citizens in place of their suppressed Corpus Christi play. 23 Leach's views may seem 
rather extreme, but can be tested in the light of more recent research: while the links 
between the schoolhouse and guild entertainments might not be sustainable, the 
casting of the schoolmaster in the role of 'playwright or stage-manager' can be seen to 
make a considerable degree of sense. 


Drama in the classroom 

In the classroom, the schoolmaster expected to be in complete command. Sir 
Thomas Elyot, in The Book Named the Governor (1531), asserted that 'teachynge 
representeth the auctorite of a prince'. 24 Yet it is clear that many schoolmasters abused 
that authority. When Thomas Fuller offered a definition of the ideal schoolmaster in 
1642, he was in agreement with Elyot that a schoolmaster 'is, and will be known to 
be an absolute Monarch in his school'. 25 The good schoolmaster would not be bribed 
by 'cockering Mothers' to spare their sons from the rod, but equally, would be 
'moderate in inflicting deserv'd correction'. Fuller was strong in his condemnation of 
the large number of schoolmasters who went beyond the bounds of moderation in this 
regard and whose 'Tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer, which spake plain 
by nature'. 26 But while a bad schoolmaster could cause his students to stammer 
through excessive discipline, a good one could actually cure stammering and natural 
shyness by means of theatrical exercises. Charles Hoole's experience of this practice, 
which he advocated strongly in the Art of Teaching School (1660), was that it had 
proved to be 'an especiall remedy to expell that subrustick bashfulnesse, and 
unresistable timorousnesse, which some children are naturally possessed withall'. 27 

Long before the publication of Hoole's teaching manual, English 
schoolmasters had been using the educational methods he espoused. One such 
exemplary pedagogue was Ralph Radcliffe, master of Hitchin School in Hertfordshire 
(1546-1559). Radcliffe set up his school in the former Carmelite Priory in the town 
and, according to John Bale, wrote plays for his students to perform for the public in 
the refectory that he had conveniently converted into a theatre. 28 The spaciousness of 
schoolhouses in general recommended them to professional performers as well as to 
schoolboy theatricals and they were often specified as possible venues for travelling 
players. 29 

Bale commended Radcliffe's work in his school theatre and urged him to have 
his plays and other original writings printed: unfortunately, his entreaties were to no 
avail. 30 One of the points Bale made in favour of the dramatic works was that they 
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transformed puerile stammering into elegant and well-enunciated speech. These plays 
also provided models of moral, Christian behaviour. Enactments of the 'rare patience 
of Chaucer's Griselda', 'Lazarus turned away from the rich man's door' and the 'amazing 
courage of Judith', for example, could not have failed to persuade the spectators that 
the schoolmaster had the ethical training of his charges well in hand. Bale's list of the 
original works in Ralph Radcliffe's library is in Latin, but we cannot be certain that 
the plays he wrote for his young actors were in that language. As two of them were 
based on Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the Clerk's Tale and the Tale of Melibeus, it is 
tempting to assume that they were in the vernacular. 

Educators of the period recommended the use of classical drama as a pedagogical 
tool in the teaching of ancient languages and as an 'especially effective means of 
teaching rhetorical skills and sound moral values'. 31 It is clear that English schoolboys 
of the period were accustomed to taking part in performances of classical plays. This 
is indicated by William Horman's Vulgaria (1519), a collection of translation exercises 
to be used in the teaching of Latin and specially designed to catch the interest of its 
users through the inclusion of material related to their everyday life. There are 
numerous references to performance: for example, 'we lacke pleyers garments both for 
sad partis and mad'; 'I wolde haue a place in the middyl of the pley: that 1 myght se 
euery paiaunt'; 'we haue played a comedi of greke' and 'we haue played a comedi of 
latten'. 32 

Oral presentation was an important element in schooling and students were 
constantly called upon to prove their verbal prowess. The advice to students on oral 
delivery in Robert Whittinton's Vulgaria (1520) is not unlike Hamlet's instructions to 
the players: 


in pronunciacyon let them obserue yt they synge not or humme 
not al in one toone as ye bee but (as ye dyuersyte of the mater 
requyreth) somtyme with a basse or lowe voyce. somtyme with 
an eleuate voyce. somtyme moderate or mean 
[. . .] 

se yt the gesture be comely with semely & sobre mouynge: 
somtyme of the heed somtyme of the hande & fote: and as the 
cause requyreth with all the body. 33 

Charles Hoole recommended the following to schoolmasters as an approach to the 

teaching of Terence: 
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When you meet with an Act or Scene that is full of affection, and 
action, you may cause some of your Scholars, after they have 
learned it to act it, first in private amongst themselves, and 
afterwards in the open Schoole before their fellowes; and herein 
you must have a main care of their pronunciation, and acting 
every gesture to the very life. 34 

It is possible that schoolmasters who used this method in their classroom teaching 
could develop into skilled theatre directors as readily as their students could become 
skilled actors. 

Hoole was also aware that he could turn these pedagogical exercises to another 
purpose. He saw their value as entertainment and, possibly, as proof of his own 
excellence as a teacher when he exhibited the theatrical talents of his students to their 
parents and other invited guests on breaking up days before the Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsun holidays: 

The higher Forms should entertain the company with some 
elegant Latine Comedy out of Terence or Plautus, and part of a 
Greek one out of Aristophanes, as also with such Orations, and 
Declamations, and Coppies of several sorts of verses, as are most 
proper for celebrating the solemnity of the time at hand, and to 
give satisfaction to the present meeting. 35 

Performances of this kind were clearly intended to amuse the audience and uphold the 
dignity of the schoolmaster and his establishment. 

Given the evidence of a widespread interest in dramatic performances amongst 
educators, it is possible that when Ben Jonson offered his back-handed compliment to 
the talents of members of the teaching profession in The Staple of News (1631), he 
was referring to schoolmasters in general rather than specifically to those associated 
with the London schools. The educational reforms suggested by Gossip Censure in 
this play could have been based on experience in the provinces as much as in the 
metropolis: 


I would have ne'er a cuning schoolmaster in England [. . .] They 
make all their scholars playboys! Is't not a fine sight to see all 
our children made interluders? Do we pay our money for this? We 
send them to learn their grammar and their Terence, and they 
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learn their playbooks [...] I hope Zeal-of-the-Land Busy and my 
gossip Rabbi Troubletruth will start up, and see we shall have 
painful good ministers to keep school and catechise our youth, 
and not teach 'em to speak plays and act fables of false news in 
this manner, to the super-vexation of town and country. 36 

This outburst is strong testimony to the success of schoolmasters as drama coaches as 
well as to the place of dramatic performance in the curriculum. 


Schoolmasters as playwrights 

Ralph Radcliffe of Hitchin was not the only schoolmaster who was active as an 
author in the provinces. In 1316, William of Wheatley, master of Lincoln Grammar 
School, composed Latin hymns for a Christmas play, presumably to be presented by 
his students. 37 Many schools traditionally presented plays at Christmas and on other 
religious festivals. In some instances, these seasonal presentations were written by the 
master and some of them were in English. The statutes of Westminster School 
dictated that, at Christmas, the headmaster 'should present a Latin and the usher an 
English play'. 38 At Winchester College, headmaster Christopher Johnson (appointed 
1561), commended his scholars for a Christmas performance in 1564 that proved the 
value of drama in 'teaching oratory, pronunciation and action, and in raising and 
lowering the voice “as you shewed cleverly enough”'; and in 1565, Johnson himself 
wrote a Shrove Tuesday play for student performance, a morality in which "'Chastity 
the daughter of Abstinence" [. . .] was to be admired and followed "as much as 
Gluttony, whose daughter Lechery was to be avoided'". 39 Hadleigh School in Suffolk 
was most fortunate in one of its headmasters (1622-1626), the poet William Hawkins, 
whose students performed his play, Apollo Shroving, on Shrove Tuesday 1626/7. 40 


Schoolmasters and civic entertainments 

Schoolmasters can be credited not only with writing plays designed for 
performance within their school communities but also with the authorship of dramatic 
entertainments staged for and on behalf of the broader communities of which the 
schools formed a part. There is some evidence that schoolmasters guarded the privilege 
of writing for local celebrations jealously: perhaps because of the prestige or the extra 
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money it brought them and their school. Mark C. Pilkinton has pointed out that the 
masters of St Bartholomew's Free School at Bristol frequently 'provided plays for the 
civic celebration of Christmas and orations for the annual festivities associated with 
both the Queen's accession day (17 November) and the Michaelmas swearing-in of the 
Mayor (29 September)'. 41 When the town authorities engaged the services of Thomas 
Churchyard, a London man and well known mastermind of public dramatic events, to 
provide the speeches for the royal visit in 1574, the schoolmaster, apparently feeling 
that he had been wrongfully passed over, found a way to prevent the full performance 
of his rival's dramatic verses. 42 

Elsewhere, Churchyard seems to have coexisted happily on such occasions with 
the local schoolmaster, as he did, for example, in Norwich on the occasion of 
Elizabeth’s visit in 1578. The Queen was treated to a series of Latin orations from 
local dignitaries and to pageants devised by Churchyard. 43 One of the orations was 
presented, and possibly written by, Stephen Limbert, master of the Norwich Grammar 
School. When the schoolmaster stepped forward to speak, he was properly nervous and 
self-effacing and 'her maiestie drew neare vnto him, and thinking him fearefull, saide 
graciously vnto him: Bee not afeard'. 44 Limbert seems to have pleased the Queen with 
his Latin discourse, because she described it as 'the best that euer I heard'. 45 

In 1580/1, when Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President of the Welsh marches, was 
visiting Shrewsbury, the four teachers and the scholars of Shrewsbury Free School 
played a prominent role in the festivities. 46 As the noble visitor left the town in his 
barge, the children, dressed as nymphs, made some 'lamentable oracions sorrowinge 
hys departure 1 , so pitiful that people on the shore wept and Sir Henry himself was 
seen to 'chandge countenance', as well he might when confronted with such heartfelt 
misery: 


O pinching payne, that gripes my hart, O thrise unhappy wight, 

O sillie soule, what hap have I, to see this woful sight 
[■ • ■] 

Alas my sorrows doe increase, my hart doth rent in twayne. 

For that my Lord doth hence depart, and will not hear remayne. 47 

Whether one of the Shrewsbury schoolmasters wrote the verses is a matter of 
speculation, but it is clear that, in 1616/7, when Prince Charles visited Ludlow, the 
local scholars were star performers in the official welcome and their headmaster, 
Humfrey Herbert, was the principal author of the Latin speeches. 48 When Charles 
visited Nottingham as King in 1634, the local council engaged the services of the 
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usher of the Free School to prepare and deliver an oration. 49 

Schoolmaster-dramatists associated with civic pageantry find their lofty 
eloquence parodied in Love's Labour's Lost (1594). If Shakespeare did work for a time 
as a country schoolmaster, his parody might have been based on personal experience. 
Shakespeare's pedant Holofemes devises a pageant of the Nine Worthies to be 
presented in honour of the visit of the French Princess and her train. This subject 
matter was common in civic ceremonial. In 1456, for example, Coventry greeted 
Queen Margaret with a series of speeches from biblical figures, saints, virtues, and the 
Nine Worthies who were placed on nine elaborate pageant stages. 50 

In some towns, schoolmasters presented local entertainments on a fairly regular 
basis: this certainly seems to have been the case at Norwich. John Buck, headmaster 
of the grammar school (1556-1561), wrote speeches to be delivered in the pageants 
devised for the Lord Mayor's inauguration in 1556/7; 51 and, in 1558/9, he was 
commissioned to write and present an 'interlude' by the then mayor, John Aldrich. 32 In 
1564/5, schoolmasters Mr Waterhall and Mr Favsytt were rewarded for an interlude 
played by their students in the Common Hall for the mayor and other civic leaders. 53 
The Norwich Assembly Minute books for 1565/6 suggest that this was an annual 
Christmas event and that the headmaster regularly prepared his students to present 
'som lemed dyalog and commodie or twoo commodies [. . .] to be lemed withowt 
boke [. . .] at the appoyntment of Mr Mayor'. 54 This tradition may have been in place 
as early as 1546/7, when the mayor paid the schoolmaster ten shillings for a student 
performance of an interlude in the chapel of the Common Hall 'the sonday aftr Twelfth 
Day'. 55 

Thomas Ashton, headmaster of Shrewsbury Grammar School (1561-1571) was 
recognised by his contemporaries as a theatrical entrepreneur. In The Worthies of 
Wales (1586), Thomas Churchyard, the organiser of pageants who provoked the 
jealousy of the schoolmaster at Bristol, speaks glowingly of Ashton, 'a good and 
godly Preacher', and his theatrical presentations in the town's quarry. 56 Ashton 
produced a number of major plays for the community and was paid handsomely for 
them. 57 His most lavish production seems to have been a play of his own authorship 
that was performed on the three days of the Whitsun festival in 1568/9: 

a notable stage playe playeed in shrosberie in a place there 
cally<.> the quarrell which lastid all the holly dayes vnto the 
which cam greate nvmber of people of noblemen and others the 
which was praysed greatlye and the chyffe auctor therof was one 
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master Astoon [. . .] a godly and lemyd man who toocke 
marvelous greate paynes therm. 58 

One of his theatrical compositions was on the subject of 'the passion of 
Christe'. 59 This use of biblical subject matter and the timing of some of Ashton's 
presentations at Whitsun could be taken as evidence in support of A. F. Leach’s claim 
that the schools took over from the town guilds as providers of local entertainment. A 
similar case can be made for York where in 1584, the schoolmaster, Thomas Grafton, 
was licensed by the council to 'set forth certane compiled speaches' at the Midsummer 
Show. 60 Grafton's entertainment involved processional performance of the kind that 
had been traditional for large scale community presentations in the city and was 
financed by the council and the craft guilds. The town of Louth, where there is 
evidence of a Corpus Christi play in 1515/6, might offer even stronger support for 
Leach's suggestion: here, in 1556/7, the Grammar School presented a play on Corpus 
Christi day itself. 61 Yet despite the circumstantial links between the guild-sponsored 
plays and the work of the schoolmasters, there seems insufficient justification for 
concluding that contemporary audiences regarded the presentations of the teachers and 
their scholars as replacements for community-based drama. It seems likely that the 
dramatic entertainments of schools and the guilds had been co-existing for some time 
before the suppression of community religious theatre. 

There were many other provincial towns where theatrical displays by young 
scholars under the direction of their masters were paid for from civic funds. Evidence 
of the practice is available from Bath, Beverley, Ludlow, Crediton, Plymouth and 
Liverpool in the late sixteenth century, and from Newcastle and Coventry in the early 
seventeenth century. 62 It is clear that, in a large number of English towns, we could 
well describe the local students as 'boy theatre companies' of the provinces. 


Schoolmaster-dramatists and the law 

Not all schoolmasters found immediate respect for their theatrical activities 
from the establishment; some, in fact, ended up on the wrong side of the law. In 
1582/3, the master of the Wells Grammar School was fined by the Sub Dean of Wells 
Cathedral for taking his scholars and the choristers of the cathedral to perform in the 
parish church at Axbridge. 63 In 1589, an unnamed schoolmaster was fined for 
presenting plays on Sundays in Lydbury North. 64 Another schoolmaster, William 
Evans, was in trouble over the Wells Shows presented in May and June 1607. 65 The 
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Star Chamber found Evans guilty of being associated with a libellous Latin oration 
and put him on a good behaviour bond. Jasper Garnett, a Lancaster schoolmaster, 
found himself in serious trouble over his authorship of a play staged at Kendal Castle, 
Westmorland, in 1621 as a protest about border service and threats to abolish tenant 
rights. 66 The accusation was that the actors 'did therein make a representacion of Hell 
and ... did personate and acte manie Lordes of the Mannors of the said Countie which 
they did libellouslie and disgracefullie then and there represent to bee in hell to the 
greate abuse of the said Lordes'. 67 Garnett denied this, sidestepping the issue by saying 
that 'what was then acted [. . .] was a reprsentacion of ravens feeing of poore sheepe 
[. . .] which ravens were compared to [. . .] greedy landlordes & the sheepe to their 
poore tennantes [. . .] but the same was not intended more against any of the County 
of westmrlande then against other counties & all in general!'. 68 This would seem to 
have been a potentially seditious play, but Garnett was successful both in his defence 
and in his protest since the 'Star Chamber postponed indefinitely consideration of all 
criminal offences', removed 'from the dispute all question of border service' and 
'confirmed to the tenants their heritable estate'. 69 


Schoolmasters as stage characters 

As every schoolchild knows, teachers are fair game. This generality holds true 
in the late twentieth century as it did in England in the medieval and early modem 
period. William Fitzstephen (d. 1190), writing of his contemporary London, recorded 
the behaviour of the schoolboys celebrating the feasts of their institutions' patron 
saints. On these occasions, the boys of the schools attached to the three principal 
churches engaged in competitive oratory. These approved demonstrations of rhetorical 
prowess gave the boys the chance to prove their erudition as they contested the rules 
of Latin grammar. They also gave them licence to scoff at their teachers 'without 
mentioning names, with the old Fescennine licentiousness'. 70 

When schoolmasters appeared as characters on the stage, they were likewise 
figures of fun. Henry Peacham, whose youthful love of painting drew the wrath of his 
masters, speaks with relish of the dramatic transformation of such tyrants: 

in many places, especially in Italy, of all professions that of 
Pedanteria is held in basest repute; the Schoole-master almost in 
euery Comedy being brought vpon the Stage, to paralell the 
Zani, or Pantaloun. He made vs good sport in that excellent 
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Comedy of Pedantius , acted in our Trinitie Colledge in 
Cambridge: and [. . .] in [. . .] many of our English Playes. 71 

Pedantius (1580/1), an academic Latin comedy by Edward Forcett that parodies the 
Cambridge scholar, Gabriel Harvey, had. in its own time, a 'national reputation'. 72 
Thomas Nashe, who carried on a battle of pamphlets with Harvey for some years, 
exulted over this dramatic portrait of 'the concise and firking finicaldo fine 
Schoolmaster'. 73 But, if we are to believe the words of John Harington in 1591, the 
parody of Harvey in Pedantius was not too unkind, for, he says, the play was 'full of 
harmeles myrth'. 74 

Sir Philip Sidney believed that stage comedy should indeed be harmless and 
should not be concerned with 'such scornful matters as stir laughter only, but, mixed 
with it, that delightful teaching which is the end of poesy'. 75 He scoffed at dramatists 
who were so degraded as to 'make folks gape at a wretched beggar and a beggarly 
clown; or [. . .] at strangers, because they speak not English so well as we do' and 
suggested a short list of characters that were appropriate to comedy. The 'self-wise- 
seeming schoolmaster' was on his recommended list and he supplied an example of the 
stage pedagogue in his pageant, The Lady of May, presented to Elizabeth 1 at 
Wanstead in 1578 or 1579. Master Rombus, a village schoolmaster, comes forward 
among the rustics to speak to the queen, and, posturing 'with many special graces', 
begins his 'learned oration': 

Now the thunderthumping Jove transfund his dotes into your 
excellent formosity, which have with your resplendent beams 
thus segregated the enmity of these rural animals. I am, 
Potentissima Domina, a schoolmaster. 76 

This amusingly exaggerated and confused verbosity, thankfully cut short by the 
interruption of the Lady May, characterizes Rombus as 'a self-wise-seeming 
schoolmaster' and, at the same time, like Holofemes' pageant of the Nine Worthies, 
parodies the tradition of the learned oration in royal entries. 

On the stage, as characters, these ancient pedagogues provided audiences with 
harmless amusement; behind the scenes, in the theatre of civic pageantry, many of 
them were authors, directors, actors and theatrical entrepreneurs; and in the schoolroom 
itself, they used drama as a positive educational tool to prepare their young charges for 
adult life. They saw public performance as a way of promoting themselves and their 
schools and also, if Jasper Garnett can be taken as representative, saw the power of 
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theatre in the political arena. Provincial schoolmasters can, then, be seen to have 
fulfilled an important function in the shaping of the theatrical culture of their time and 
in their training of generations of Englishmen who were potentially well disposed to 
drama. As the collection of dramatic records for the Records of Early English Drama 
series continues into the twenty-first century, this profile could very well expand and 
give rise to a greater understanding of place of the school and the pedagogue in the 
history of the English stage. 
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Introduction 

The end of the world is a common concern of Old English homilists. The Apocalypse 
of Thomas is one of a number of texts, several of them apocryphal, which are used as 
source material for ideas and narrative related to this theme. 2 Studies on the 
Apocalypse to date have discussed its relationship to surviving Latin texts and the 
general didactic topics which it is used to support,' whilst work on traditions of the 
end of the world in Old English literature has made only passing reference to its 
influence. The aim of this article is to provide a thorough reassessment of the 
transformation and recontextualization of the Latin Apocalypse of Thomas in Old 
English, with particular reference to the sorts of Latin versions of the tradition 
available to Anglo-Saxon authors, and to the ways in which the narrative and thematic 
contents of the Apocalypse are combined with familiar elements of Anglo-Saxon 
representations of the Last Days of this world. The re-use of material from the 
Apocalypse of Thomas in Anglo-Saxon England within the vernacular tradition is a 
striking example of the complexities of transmission of texts and themes in the 
Middle Ages, and these complexities are clearest when one compares unpublished 
manuscript versions of Latin source texts with vernacular adaptations. 

The Latin Apocalypse of Thomas, which is used in four anonymous Old 
English homilies, presents the signs of the Last Days as Christ describes them to 
Thomas, and scholars have identified two recensions of it: the shorter and the 
interpolated. Milton Gatch suggests that the Apocalypse was originally written in 
Greek between the second and fourth centuries. 4 It subsequently acquired an 
interpolation at the beginning which alludes to early fifth-century events and people, 
including Theodosius I, Arcadius and Honorius, as contemporary: Gatch believes that 
the Apocalypse acquired this interpolation in either Greek or Latin, and that it 
circulated quite widely in North West Europe. No Latin version of the Apocalypse of 
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Thomas survives from Anglo-Saxon England although, on the evidence of texts which 
clearly draw upon the Apocalypse, versions were available by the mid-tenth century at 

the latest. 

Forster and Gatch identify four Old English homilies which make use of the 
Apocalypse of Thomas: Blickling Homily 7; 5 the 'Corpus-Hatton' text in Cambridge 
Corpus Christi College MS 162 Homily 39 6 and Oxford Bodleian MS Hatton 116 
Homily 3; 7 Vercelli Homily 15; 8 and homily 3 of MS Cambridge Corpus Christi 
College 41 (generally known as the 'Exeter' text). 9 The Blickling and Corpus-Hatton 
versions make use only of the signs of the Last Days from the Apocalypse of 
Thomas, whilst the Vercelli and Exeter versions draw extensively upon the Thomas 
apocryphon, almost in the manner of direct translations. 

From his analysis of the material from the Apocalypse of Thomas which these 
Old English homilists use, Forster has suggested that the four anonymous Old 
English homilies represent independent translations from several Latin texts. 10 On 
comparing the Old English homilies with the copies of the Latin Apocalypse which 
have been edited, he could find 'no trace of the interpolation ... in the Old English of 
Corpus-Hatton'," but believed that the Blickling homily contained 'a few general 
statements taken from [the interpolation]'. 12 In his later study, Gatch states that the 
Blickling and Exeter versions make use of the interpolated Latin. He gives no evidence 
of use of the interpolation in the Vercelli or Corpus-Hatton versions, although his 
statement on the latter - that it 'adapts primarily the cosmological, or uninterpolated, 
portions of the Apocalypse of Thomas''* - might be seen to imply the possibility that 
the Corpus-Hatton version does use the interpolated Latin to some extent. In fact, as 
will be seen, the Corpus-Hatton version's only clear resemblance is to the shorter 
Latin Apocalypse. 

It is clear that the few edited versions of surviving Latin texts of the 
Apocalypse do not in fact provide an accurate guide to the state in which the text 
might have been available to Anglo-Saxon authors, and that Forster and Gatch's model 
of two versions of the Latin text - the shorter and the interpolated - is oversimplified. 
Close examination of Old English homilies which make use of the Apocalypse 
implies strongly that by the time of their composition, the shorter and interpolated 
versions of the Apocalypse had evolved into a wider range of variants, some of which 
mixed the contents of these two versions. A recently-identified manuscript fragment, 
which I discuss below, bears out the implication that the Latin textual tradition is 
more complex than scholarship on the Apocalypse has so far assumed. An exploration 
of Old English texts other than the four homilies Forster and Gatch identify which 
make use of the Apocalypse, and of the ways in which material drawn from it is 
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knitted into a network of themes and images, will show that our perception of the Old 
English Apocalypse of Thomas tradition should also be modified and made more 
complex. The discussion which follows opens with descriptions and comparisons of 
Latin and Old English versions of the Apocalypse, and then moves on to consider the 
transmission of the tradition in Anglo-Saxon England, and its links with other 
common motifs. 


Published Latin Versions of the Apocalypse of Thomas 

The Shorter Latin Apocalypse of Thomas: a summary 

The earlier, shorter Apocalypse of Thomas opens with Christ describing to 
Thomas the signs of the end of the world. 14 After listing general portents, including 
division among kings, famine, pestilence, captivity and violent death, the Apocalypse 
gives Christ's account of the signs of the last seven days, when 'uirtutes caelorum 
mouebuntur'. 15 On the first day at the third hour a great voice will come from heaven, 
and a bloody cloud, thunder, lightning and bloody rain will appear. On the second, a 
voice will come from heaven, the earth will be moved, the gates of heaven will open, 
smoke will come out of them to cover the earth and there will be fear and terror in the 
world. The third day will also be marked by a heavenly voice which will speak at the 
third hour; the abysses of the earth will roar, heaven will open, the air will be filled 
with smoke and stench until the tenth hour and people will declare that their 
destruction is approaching. At the first hour of the fourth day the abyss will melt and 
roar from the east; there will be an earthquake, and heathen idols and buildings will 
fall. At the sixth hour on the fifth day there will be thunder and darkness, with no sun, 
moon or stars, and people will despise their earthly life. A voice will come from 
heaven at the fourth hour of the sixth day, heaven will split from east to west and 
angels and people will look upon each other, with people fleeing from the angels and 
asking the earth to swallow them up. Christ will come, the fence of fire around 
Paradise will disappear and the earth will be consumed; spirits will come to earth from 
Paradise and find their bodies, which will be changed into angels, and the united souls 
and bodies will go to heaven with God and the angels. Voices will come from heaven 
at the eighth hour of the seventh day, there will be war among the angels and people 
will see their approaching destruction. On the eighth day at the sixth hour a tender 
voice will be heard from heaven and the highest angel will appear, the chosen people 
will be delivered to God by the angels and there will be rejoicing at the destruction of 
the world. 
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The Interpolated Latin Apocalypse of Thomas: a summary 

The later, interpolated version of the Apocalypse of Thomas, 16 presented as the 
sayings of the Lord to Thomas, describes the features of the coming Last Times, 
including famine, war, earthquakes, cold weather, drought, disputes, blasphemy, pride, 
deceit and covetousness among priests and the abandonment and corruption of 
churches. Following this more general list of portents, which has no exact equivalent 
in the shorter version, comes the interpolation which gives this version its name: an 
account of the successive rulers of the Last Times. The first will be a lover of the law 
who, after a short reign, will leave two sons, Arcadius and Honorius; two princes will 
then oppress the people, and there will be famine, war and exile in the east. The next 
king will have a golden image of Caesar worshipped in the house of God, and 
martyrdoms will result; God's servants will regain their faith and suffer, some 
becoming saints. Following this a good king will come from the east, helping 
widows, the needy and priests, and there will be abundance in the world; a king from 
the south will then rule for a short time, and Roman soldiers' wages will cause the 
treasury to fail. Corn, wine and oil will then be abundant, but money scarce; the sea 
will rise and prevent travel, no one will speak freely and the young will age. The next 
king will be evil, and people will die from the east to Babylon; there will be death, 
violence and famine in Chanaan; fountains and wells will boil and turn to blood, 
heaven will be moved, the stars fall, and the sun and moon will be cut in half. In 
these days Antichrist will draw near. There follows a lamentation for all those who 
live, build, toil, marry and beget children, join houses or land or do not attempt to 
make amends and do good in these days. 

At this point the interpolation ends and, after what M. R. James describes as a 
'break' 17 - presumably a lacuna - in the text, God is presented, introducing the Last 
Days with references to coming famine, pestilence, distress, captivity and death by the 
sword. The signs of the first and second days are very similar to those of the shorter 
version, but the interpolated version's account of the third day includes heaven being 
folded up like a book and vanishing. 18 The fourth and fifth days' signs are again very 
similar in the two Latin versions, but the heavenly voice is omitted from the 
interpolated version's signs of the sixth day. James notes that, after mentioning people 
fleeing on the sixth day, the interpolated text 'ends abruptly', 19 so no comparison with 
the last two days of the shorter version is possible. 
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The Four Old English Homilies 

When compared with the two Latin versions, the Old English anonymous 
homilies seem at first to fall into two pairs: Vercelli with Exeter and Blickling with 
Corpus-Hatton, each pair sharing features which do not appear in the other homilies. 
The Vercelli homily contains the largest amount of preliminary material - that which 
precedes the account of the Last Days - related to the Apocalypse of Thomas. The 
Exeter homily includes a shorter account of some of the preliminary material used by 
the Vercelli homilist, but omits many details. By contrast, the openings of the 
Blickling and Corpus-Hatton homilies, on Easter and the Ascension respectively, have 
few links with the Thomas Apocalypse, although certain themes and images common 
to other of the four Old English homilies are introduced, as will be shown later. 

The Vercelli Homily 

The Vercelli homily is presented as Christ's answer to Thomas's question about 
when Antichrist will come, and has many similarities to the interpolated Latin 
version, including references to Antichrist, the kings in the Last Times, the 
lamentation for those who build, bear children, strive on earth and fail to show 
repentance, and the account of heaven being folded up like a book on the third day. 
The signs of the fifth day in both the interpolated and shorter Latin versions are, 
however, omitted in the Vercelli homily, which instead gives as its fifth day (Friday) 
the account of the Latin sixth day. 20 The angels' battle, sign of the sixth day in 
Vercelli, corresponds to the seventh day in the shorter Latin only, as no version of the 
interpolated Latin survives beyond the sixth day. The Vercelli codex has a missing 
folio just after the opening account of Sunday's signs, 21 and in consequence not 
enough survives to compare them with the shorter Latin account. Unlike either of the 
Latin versions, after its account of the signs of the seventh day the Vercelli homily 
describes the Virgin Mary, Saint Michael and Saint Peter each interceding on behalf of 
one third of the damned. The account of God summoning the good and the bad after 
the seven days' signs in the Vercelli homily also has no parallel in the surviving Latin 
texts, but it is closely paralleled by the Corpus-Hatton account, which gives God's 
words in Latin and Old English, and by the Exeter homily, which gives the speech in 
Old English only. 22 

The Exeter Homily 

Like the Vercelli account, the Exeter homily presents the signs of the seven 
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last days as the words of Christ, and has a strong resemblance to the interpolated Latin 
version. The Exeter account of the general portents of the Last Days is, however, 
much shorter than that in the Vercelli homily, and lacks the specific details of 
individual rulers. The Exeter lamentation passage also reflects the interpolated Latin, 
although it is not as close or detailed in its similarities as is the same passage in the 
Vercelli homily. Another similarity to the Vercelli and interpolated Latin versions is 
the Exeter description of heaven being folded like a book on day three but, unlike 
Vercelli, days five and six of the Exeter account correspond with both Latin versions. 
The Exeter homily reference to the angels' fight on day seven follows the shorter Latin 
version. 

The Blickling Homily 

The Blickling homily's closest resemblance is to the shorter Latin Apocalypse. 
The signs of the Last Days are introduced in the context of Christ's suffering and 
resurrection; the homilist urges the congregation to do good in order to repay its debt 
to Christ before the coming Judgement. The Blickling and the Corpus-Hatton 
homilies have a number of features in common, and differ from the Vercelli, Exeter 
and both Latin versions in leading in to their discussion of the Last Days with an 
authorial description of the terrors of Doomsday, whereas the Vercelli and both Latin 
versions frame the description of the Last Days as a communication from Christ to 
Thomas and the Exeter version has the description of the Last Days spoken by Christ, 
although it omits Thomas's role. The description of the general portents of Doomsday 
in the Blickling homily contains none of the specific echoes of the interpolated Latin 
Apocalypse found in Vercelli and Exeter, but rather lists such general portents as the 
failure of the sun, moon and stars. Other features of the Blickling homily which 
resemble the shorter Latin version are found in the description of Antichrist's quest to 
take earthly souls (the theme of the reunion of souls and bodies of the good features in 
the latter part of day six in the shorter Latin Apocalypse) and day seven of the 
Blickling homily, which casts Saint Michael as the leader of the heavenly host in the 
battle against evil, and also shows the saint commanding the resurrection of the dead. 
In the shorter Latin version, angels seek out the elect on the seventh day and deliver 
them on the eighth, and in the Corpus-Hatton account the elect are summoned by 
trumpets on day seven. One feature of the Blickling homily which resembles the 
interpolated Latin, Vercelli and Exeter accounts is the image of heaven being folded 
like a book, which, as we have seen, does not occur in the shorter Latin version. The 
folding of heaven appears at a different point of the Blickling homily, however: in the 
preliminary section of the treatment of the Last Days, and not on day three as in the 
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other accounts. To bring the Blickling homily into line with the interpolated Latin 
version, Forster does not propose moving this, but rather emending a reading in day 
two of the Blickling homily, 'seo heofon hip gefeallen [. . .]', to 'seo heofon bip 
gefealden [. . ,]'. 23 Such an emendation would still, however, not make the Blickling 
account match the interpolated Latin, Vercelli and Exeter accounts, in which this is 
one of the signs of the third day. Days one to four of the Blickling account correspond 
in the main with the two Latin, Vercelli and Exeter versions, with the exception of 
the omission of the folding of heaven on day three, as mentioned above. The material 
in day six of the Blickling homily has no direct equivalent in any of the other 
versions, and in contrast with the Vercelli homilist's detailed description of the 
intercession of Saints Mary, Michael and Peter, the end of the Blickling account 
contains a clear statement that no one will be able to intercede for others on 
Judgement Day. 

The Corpus-Hatton Homily 

The Corpus-Hatton homily is also closer to the shorter Latin version, and 
shares a range of features with the Blickling homily, as already noted. It opens with 
reminders to the congregation of Christ's ascension, with an exhortation to pray for 
protection against evil. As in the Blickling homily, Judgement Day is introduced as 
an awesome event for which the best preparation is a life of good deeds on earth. Like 
the shorter Latin and the Blickling accounts, the Corpus-Hatton homily lacks the 
historical references of the inteipolated Latin, listing instead general portents. Other 
points of similarity with the shorter Latin Apocalypse include the Corpus-Hatton 
description of Judgement Day as 'gewrixla da:g lichaman 7 sawla', 24 which reflects the 
theme of bodies and souls found also in day six of the shorter Latin and the Blickling 
accounts and the omission of the folding up of heaven from the signs of the third day. 
As in the Blickling homily, this sign appears in a different place in the Corpus-Hatton 
homily: in day seven. Finally, in common with the Blickling homilist, the author of 
the Corpus-Hatton homily states that no one on earth will be able to help others at 
the Last Judgement; additionally, the Judgement scene on day seven of the Corpus- 
Hatton account has much in common with the same scene in the Blickling homily. 25 

Gatch shows how the signs of the Last Days are used in the early part of the 
Corpus-Hatton homily to add urgency to the Doomsday scene, and indeed the lengthy 
catalogue of coming miseries, 'Past is yrmpe daeg 7 gnomunge dsg [. . ,]' 25 is a 
powerful introduction to the fearful events to come. The Corpus-Hatton homily 
moves from the signs of the seven days into a detailed and vivid description of 
Judgement. God's demand, given in direct speech, to know what people have done on 
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earth, features in none of the other accounts, but God's summoning and dividing of the 
good and bad is here reported in Latin and Old English, 27 as in the Vercelli account. In 
common with the Vercelli and Blickling accounts, the Corpus-Hatton homily presents 
Saint Michael as having a role and influence on Judgement Day, and its author 
parallels the Blickling homilist in indicating the seven Last Days by number, not by 
the names of the days of the week. 


Sources and Connections 

Another version of the Latin Apocalypse 

As the above descriptions show, the Vercelli and Exeter homilies appear to 
have more in common with the interpolated Latin, and the Blickling and Corpus- 
Hatton homilies with the shorter Latin Apocalypse. Textual evidence does not point 
to Forster's belief that the Blickling homily draws from the interpolated Latin, except 
in the detail of heaven being folded. It would appear, then, that the sources of the 
Vercelli and Exeter homilies are two different versions of the Latin Apocalypse which 
share some of the elements of, but are not identical with, the published text of the 
interpolated version, and that the source or sources of the Blickling and Corpus-Hatton 
homilies are closer to the published text of the shorter version, but not identical with 
it. 

Evidence for the development of the Latin Apocalypse beyond the two versions 
identified by Forster and Gatch is provided by a recently-identified manuscript 
fragment: University of Toronto, Fisher Rare Books Library, MS 45, fragment 24-25. 
MS 45 is a group of two folios of which fob 24r contains the beginning of the 
Apocalypse of Thomas, fol. 24v the rest of the Apocalypse, and the title 'INIT1A 
SANCTI GREGORI'; fob 25r fragments of an unidentified Judgement homily and of 
Augustine on the psalms; and fob 25v a fragment of Alcuin's Disputatio Puerorum. 
Both folios are from a single manuscript, but they were presumably not originally 
adjacent; their original order is not clear, and their text is cropped at the top and 
damaged in places. Claudine Conan believes that the folios may have been written in 
the ninth century, possibly in North-Eastern France. 28 

The Fisher fragment Apocalypse of Thomas conforms to the model of neither 
the shorter nor the interpolated version. It opens with a speaker (presumably Christ) 
commanding Thomas to listen to what will happen in the Last Days. Eight days are 
numbered and described, and the text ends after the account of the eighth day. The end 
of the text is complete in the Fisher version, since it is followed by the words 'INITIA 
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SANCTI GREGORI', 29 the opening of the next item. The opening of the Fisher 
Apocalypse of Thomas was presumably at the top of the surviving fol. 24r, which is 
cut, or on the now-lost preceding folio, but since the text as it survives moves 
straight from the speaker commanding Thomas to listen, into the account of the first 
day, it is reasonable to assume that the Fisher version never included either the 
historical interpolation, which in the interpolated version falls between the command 
to listen and the account of the first day, or the shorter version's summary of the 
features of the Last Days which is given at this point. In this respect the Fisher 
fragment matches neither the shorter nor the interpolated version of the Apocalypse. 
On one occasion its reading matches the shorter version, not the interpolated, 30 but 
others of its features correspond more closely to the interpolated version: at six points, 
including its description of the folding of heaven on day three, it agrees with the 
interpolated version against the shorter version. Unlike both the interpolated and 
shorter Latin versions, however, the Fisher fragment omits the summary statement 
'these are the signs of the [...] day' at the end of each day described. 

The Fisher fragment of the Latin Apocalypse is an important indication of the 
complexities of transmission of many popular apocryphal texts in the Middle Ages, 
and of the dangers of relying on published versions of some of those copies which 
happen to have survived. Its contents imply that, at least by the ninth century, the 
two early versions of the Apocalypse of Thomas had mixed and evolved into other, 
hybrid versions, some of which may well have been available to Anglo-Saxon 
authors. Transmission of one influential text to Anglo-Saxon England from North- 
Eastern Francia has already been identified in the form of the 'Cotton-Corpus 
Legendary', a collection of saints' lives probably compiled in Northern France or 
Flanders, a version of which forms the main source text for yElfric's saints' lives. 31 

A Fifth Old English Homily: CCCC 41 article 13 and CCCC 303 article 16 

Evidence for the complexity and fluidity of the re-use of elements from the 
Apocalypse of Thomas in Old English is greatly strengthened by a fifth homily, 
which immediately follows the Exeter text in the margins of CCCC 41 and also 
survives in CCCC 303. 32 This text is categorized by Antonette di Paolo Healey under 
re-uses of the Gospel of Nicodemus in Anglo-Saxon England but, as she notes, its 
latter half 'takes up material from the Apocalypse of Thomas' which is not smoothly 
linked with its earlier portion, 33 and it is, therefore, a witness to the broader 
applications of Apocalypse of Thomas material in the Old English homiletic corpus. 
The main topic of CCCC 41 article 13 is the Harrowing of Hell, which is compared 
with the time when Christ will return at Judgement. Unlike the Latin and Old English 
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Apocalypse of Thomas texts discussed, it does not make any attempt to structure its 
description of the end of the world in terms of numbers or names of days. It does, 
however, include several distinctive elements of the Apocalypse of Thomas tradition 
in both the shorter and interpolated Latin versions: in the course of the latter part of 
the text, the homilist announces that when Christ comes again the sun and moon will 
darken, as is described in the shorter Latin Apocalypse; and the interpolated Latin's 
announcements that stars will fall to the earth and the heavens will be folded like a 
book are also found in CCCC 41 article 13. The development of the theme of the fate 
of the soul and body at Judgement, which is referred to in the shorter Latin version, is 
taken up by the author of CCCC 41 article 13 and in others of the Old English 
homilies, as will be discussed below. Two further ways in which CCCC 41 article 
13's development of its subject-matter shows characteristics of a specifically Old 
English nature are its account of how the Virgin Mary, Saint Michael and Saint Peter 
will each intercede on behalf of one third of damned souls, which parallels that in the 
Vercelli homily, and its reference to Christ showing his cross and wounds at 
Judgement. 

The writing of the Exeter version of the Apocalypse of Thomas and this 
homily one after the other into the margins of CCCC 41 is very striking. As 
mentioned above, the contents of this manuscript imply an interest in apocryphal 
material on the part of its writer or commissioner. Healey speculates that the reason 
for the juxtaposition of items 12 and 13 may be their shared use of Apocalypse of 
Thomas material, 34 but since the Apocalypse is not named in either homily, and since 
their use of it is so different, this is difficult to substantiate. Perhaps by the time 
CCCC 41 was written, the Apocalypse of Thomas had become so integrated into the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition that two different versions of it were coincidentally used in 
these two homilies. 35 

Shared themes in Old English 

The use of elements of the Apocalypse of Thomas in the range of Old English 
texts discussed above shows the flexibility of its basic format as a source-text. The 
five Old English homilies which draw on the Apocalypse of Thomas share a number 
of themes with each other and with the wider corpus of Old English literature on 
Judgement. These links are significant for what they reveal about the ways in which 
material from the Latin Apocalypse of Thomas is exploited in Old English Judgement 
texts, and also about the intricate network of themes associated with Judgement 
narratives in Anglo-Saxon England. 
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The theme of the fate of the soul on Judgement Day features in the shorter 
Latin Apocalypse, and is also treated in a variety of ways in the Corpus-Hatton and 
the Blickling homilies and CCCC 41 article 13. Christ's cross and wounds do not 
feature in the Latin versions of the Apocalypse, but the cross is mentioned in the 
Exeter homily, the wounds in the Vercelli homily and in CCCC 41 article 13, and 
both the cross and wounds in the Blickling and Corpus-Hatton homilies. Lists of 
manners of death, which have no parallel in the Latin versions, are added to the 
Blickling and Corpus-Hatton homilies. All of these themes and motifs have wider 
currency in Old English poetry and prose, and their incorporation in the five Old 
English homilies described above is an example of the ways in which elements of the 
Apocalypse of Thomas are recontextualized by Old English homilists in the 
framework of other Judgement traditions popular in Anglo-Saxon England. 


Conclusion 

This examination of the sorts of versions of the Apocalypse of Thomas which 
may have been current in Anglo-Saxon England and of the way this tradition is 
reworked by Old English homilists reveals a number of things about the 
circumstances of its transmission and about the most fruitful ways for modem 
scholars to set about examining it. First, in order for it to be incorporated in such 
varied ways into the five Old English homilies discussed above, and worked in with 
other familiar themes, the basic Apocalypse of Thomas tradition of the events of the 
Last Days must have been firmly established in England by the mid-tenth century at 
the latest, and a variety of versions of it must have been available between the mid¬ 
tenth and early-twelfth century. Second, this exercise in studying versions of a Latin 
text and its Old English developments shows the necessity of working with as wide a 
range of surviving versions of a text as possible. The edited versions of many Latin 
texts from the early Middle Ages are far removed from the versions which would have 
been known in Anglo-Saxon England. Even when, as in the case of the Apocalypse of 
Thomas, no surviving Latin versions of a text are known to come from England, 
consideration of as wide a range as possible of surviving continental European 
versions may point us more accurately in the direction of possible developments and 
transmission patterns. Further work on unedited versions of this and other apocryphal 
texts will certainly open up new perspectives on the transmission of narratives to 
Anglo-Saxon England, and on their adaptations by Old English authors. 36 
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NOTES 

1 This essay is a small token of my appreciation of Peter Meredith's support over the 
years we have worked together. 

2 For the fullest summary of the use of apocryphal material, see Antonette di Paolo 
Healey, 'Anglo-Saxon use of the Apocryphal Gospel 1 , in The Anglo-Saxons: Synthesis and 
Achievement, ed. by J. Douglas Woods and David A. E. Pelteret (Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfrid 
Laurier University Press, 1985), pp. 93-104. 

1 See Max Forster, 'Bittwochen-Predigt aus Hatton 116', Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, 50 (1913), 128-37, and 'A New Version of the Apocalypse of Thomas in Old 
English', Anglia, 73 (1955), 6-35; and Milton McC. Gatch, 'Two Uses of Apocrypha in Old 
English Homilies', Church History, 33 (1964), 379-84. 

4 Gatch, 'Two Uses of Apocrypha', p. 380. 

5 Princeton University Library, William H. Scheide Collection MS 71, pp. 97-114, 
believed to have been composed before the mid-tenth century. The manuscript contains 
eighteen anonymous homilies. Its provenance is unknown. Unless otherwise stated, all 
details of manuscript provenance and date are taken from N. R. Ker, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957; re-issued 
with supplement, 1990). 

6 Pages 422-31, dated to the early eleventh century; this manuscript also contains a 
'Sunday Letter' homily and a range of /Elfrician material. 

7 Pages 382-95, from the early twelfth century; this manuscript has connections 
with the Worcester area, and contains a range of homilies, including many by TElfric. 

8 Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare CXVII, fols 80v-85v; dated to the second half of the 
tenth century. This manuscript contains a range of anonymous homilies and religious 
poems. Its provenance is unknown. 

9 Pages 287-95. This manuscript was written at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, possibly in Exeter. It is a copy of the Old English Bede. Soon after this main text 
was written out, a range of texts in Old English and Latin, including several with 
apocryphal and Irish connections, were added to its margins and spaces. 

10 Forster, 'A New Version', p. 13. 

" Forster, 'A New Version', p. 12. 

12 Forster, A New Version', p. 12. 

13 Gatch, 'Two Uses of Apocrypha 1 , p. 381. 

14 The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. by M. R. James (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924), pp. 555-62, translates versions of the shorter Apocalypse. Manuscript versions of 
the shorter and interpolated versions, and details of editions, are given by Forster, 'A New 
Version of the Apocalypse', pp. 9-10. 

15 D. P. Bihlmeyer, 'Un texte non interpole de l'Apocalypse de Thomas', Revue 
Benedictine, 28 (1911), 270-82 (p. 272, line 12), 'the powers of heaven shall be moved'. 
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tr. by James, The Apocrypha! New Testament, p. 560. 

16 One manuscript copy of the interpolated Latin is edited by Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Deutsche Legenden und Legendare ( Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1907), pp. 40*-42*. James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 555-62, translates two versions of the interpolated 
Latin. 

17 James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 558. 

18 'prjmum caelum plicabitur ut liber', Wilhelm, Deutsche Legenden, p. 42*, line 16. 

19 James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 559. 

20 It is interesting to note that the Vercelli homilist names the first day as Monday, 
not Sunday as might be expected in a Christian ordering of the week. In liturgical 
terminology, however, Monday is Feria I, and so the Vercelli ordering and numbering of 
the Last Days might be the result of confusion between counting days and counting feria. I 
am grateful to Joyce Hill for drawing this possibility to my attention, and for her most 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this essay. 

21 The Vercelli Homilies and Related Texts, ed. by D. G. Scragg, Early English Text 
Society, os 300 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 250-65 (p. 259, line 140). 

22 Corpus-Hatton in Max Forster, 'Bittwochen-Predigt aus Hatton 116', p. 135. Exeter 
in Forster, 'A New Version', p. 27. 

23 Blickling text from The Blickling Homilies, ed. by R. Morris, EETS, os 58, 63, 73 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1874, 1876, 1880; reprinted as one volume 1967), p. 
93, lines 4-5. This and all subsequent references are to the reprinted volume. See Forster, 'A 
New Version', pp. 15, 30. 

24 Forster, 'Bittwochen-Predigt aus Hatton 116', p. 130, lines 13-14. 

25 Forster, 'A New Version', p. 26, identifies the signs of day seven in the Corpus- 
Hatton homily as drawing on the Apocalypse of John. 

26 Forster, 'Bittwochen-Predigt aus Hatton 116', p. 130, line 10. 

27 Forster, 'Bittwochen-Predigt aus Hatton 116', p. 135. 

28 I am most grateful to Ms Conan, of the University of Toronto, who drew this 
fragment to my attention and communicated this possible dating and location of it to me in 
a private correspondence. From her examination of the folios, Ms Conan believes that this 
dating and localisation are tentative, since there is little evidence on which to base such 
assessment. 

29 Fisher MS 45, fragment 24-25, fol. 24v. 

30 On day three, the shorter and Fisher versions describe the abysses as trembling, 
whereas in the interpolated version they speak: shorter version 'mugebunt' (Bihlmeyer, 'Un 
texte non interpole', p. 273, line 2), Fisher fragment 'mugebunt' (Fisher MS 45, fragment 
24-25, fol. 24r), interpolated version 'dabunt . . . Uocem' (Wilhelm, Deutsche Legenden, p. 
42*, lines 15-16). 

31 For references to work on this collection, see Peter Jackson and Michael Lapidge, 
'The Contents of the Cotton-Corpus Collection', in Holy Men and Holy Women: Old 
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English Saints’ Lives and Their Contexts, ed. by Paul E. Szarmach (Albany, New York: 
State University of New York Press, 1996), pp. 131-46. 

32 The CCCC 41 version of this text is edited by William H. Hulme, 'The Old English 
Gospel of Nicodemus', Modern Philology, 1 (1903-04), 579-614 (pp. 610-14). CCCC 303 
was written in the early twelfth century, probably at Rochester. It contains a range of 
homilies, many of which are by Tilfric. 

33 See Healey, 'Anglo-Saxon Use of the Apocryphal Gospel', pp. 99-100. 

34 Healey, 'Anglo-Saxon use of the Apocryphal Gospel', p. 100. 

35 Thomas Hall has recently described manuscript British Library Cotton Vespasian 
D. xiv fols 102r-103r as 'an Old English translation of the Fifteen Signs before Doomsday, 
taken from the Apocalypse of Thomas' (Thomas Hall, 'The Evangelium Nichodemi and 
Vindicta saluatoris in Anglo-Saxon England', in Two Old English Apocrypha and their 
Manuscript Source, ed. by J. E. Cross (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 
36-81 (p. 76, note 126)), but in fact the Vespasian D. xiv text has no overlap with the 
contents of the Latin or Old English versions of the Apocalypse of Thomas, and thus shows 
no signs of being derived from the Apocalypse. For discussions of the relationship 
between the Quindecim signa and the Apocalypse of Thomas, see Gatch, 'Two Uses of 
Apocrypha', p. 380 and Forster, 'A New Version of the Apocalypse', p. 16. The Vespasian 
D. xiv text does, however, testify to the coexistence of these two traditions in the twelfth- 
century Old English corpus, and thus to the appeal of organised and dramatic accounts of the 
Last Days of the world. 

36 For a striking recent example of such work, see Cross, Two Old English 
Apocrypha. 
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There can be no more appropriate place than in Peter's Festschrift to write again in 
English about the staging of the 1583 passion play performance in Lucerne. By 
comparing details from various documents from the Lucerne archives more can now be 
said with reasonable certainty about the layout of the square than had been established 
when we published our collaborative transcription and translation of the stage-plans 
published in The Staging of Religious Drama in Europe in the Later Middle Ages, 
edited by Peter Meredith and John E. Tailby (Kalamazoo, Medieval Institute, Western 
Michigan University, 1983); hereafter M&T. 

Fortunately the Lucerne Zentralbibliothek contains, besides the actual stage 
plans, both the land registry plan ( Katasterplan ) of the city for 1790, which shows 
that the properties around the square have the same dimensions as today, and the well- 
known plan of the town by Martin Martini dating from 1597, which shows the 
positions of the individual doorways to the properties on the north side of the square. 
We also know that the Lucerne carpenters such as Uolrich Hardmeier at this time used 
a foot 30.38 cms long. Equipped with this information it is then possible to put in 
the dimensions gleaned from Town Clerk and Director Cysat's contemporary 
documentation on the modem 1:250 plan of the square, taking 'one foot' to equal 
1.2mm, '5 feet' 6.0mm; The results can be seen on p. 357; for the purposes of 
publication this plan was then further reduced. 

Several of the properties surrounding the square are denoted by the name of the 
owners, e.g. Knab, v.Wyl, Pfyffer, Helmlin, Allmender, Kramer. Others are the 
houses of guilds: the Tanners, the Shoemakers, the Butchers. Some have their own 
name: [at the sign of] the Black Horse, the Pike, the Rose (which was Cysat's house) 
and the Sun, at the top of the square, most famous in the documentation because it 
also appears on Cysat's stage plans. The Sonnebergs' house is also referred to as the 
New Apothecary's; the remaining property is the Old Courthouse ( altes Gerichthus), 
under which goes the passageway known as Brotschol, opening on to the square with 
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a wider arch. There is also a passageway leading under the Butchers' hall, called 
passage or gang in the documentation, and a narrow unnamed gap between the Pfyffer 
and v.Wyl houses on the south side, which leads down to the Fischer Stat. 

One surviving document gives dimensions for each of the stalls which surround 
the acting area. This is the record made by the Master of Works ( Werkmeister ), 
Uolrich Hardmeyer on the instructions of Renward Cysat the day after the 1583 
performance. The German text of Hardmeyer's Division is to be found on pp. 165-70 
of the original English-language version of M. B. Evans's book The Passion Play of 
Lucerne (New York: Modem Language Association, 1943), and my English 
translation is on pp. 81-87 in M&T. As we were taught in primary school, in each 
case the shorter dimension is called 'breadth' and the longer dimension 'length'. 
Nevertheless, all those along the north side of the Lucerne Weinmarkt which are 9 feet 
or 9 feet 6 inches refer to the distance away from the buildings towards the centre of 
the square. That this is the correct interpretation can be demonstrated by adding 
together the remaining dimensions for each stall, which add up to 93 feet. As the plan 
on p. 357 shows, both this overall 93 feet and the individual details concerning this 
north side fit convincingly. Hardmeyer's Division relates that this series of stalls is to 
begin one foot uphill from the doorway of the Knab house and that the stall of Moses 
reaches as far uphill as the archway of the Brotschol. Not only these two ends but also 
several intervening points fit exactly. The Apothecary's stall is to be exactly in front 
of the door of Town Clerk Cysat's house; the stall of Mary the Mother of Christ is to 
be in front of Town Clerk Cysat's house; Zaccheus's stall is to be uphill from the 
stall of Mary, precisely in front of the Old Courthouse. The stall of Annas is to reach 
just up to Town Clerk Cysat's house; and the upper end of Herod's stall is 5 feet 
downhill from the door of the Sonneberg house/ New Apothecary's. 1 

The stalls of Moses and Saul appear to be triangular. For each only one 
dimension is given. The Division emphasises the need to keep a space 9 feet wide to 
give access to Hell in front of Saul's stall, which is said to be 'oblique' ( schiej ). The 
stall of Moses is said to 'taper diagonally'; and the same manuscript as the Division 
contains elsewhere the information that John the Baptist has a lattice window out of 
which he can see and be seen, which is only meaningful if the adjacent stall does not 
block the view of the majority of spectators. 

Similar calculations can be made for the opposite, south side of the square. The 
correctness of the deduction about the 9 feet or 9 feet 6 inches measurements is 
confirmed. For two successive stalls one dimension is stated as '9 feet towards the 
middle of the square'; in one case the other dimension is stated as '7 feet broad' and in 
the other case as ’11 1 /2 feet long'. This makes absolutely clear that the terms 'long' and 
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'broad' do not consistently signify a specific direction on the Lucerne Weinmarkt. In 
adding up the total length of stalls, we must note that the Division leaves a 3-feet gap 
above the Synagogue before the Temple, the body of which is 23 feet long plus 5 feet 
for the choir, making a total of 28 feet. The Templars' stall 2 is 7 feet broad; next to it 
comes the stall for Caiaphas's group, which is 11 */2 feet long and extends 1 '/2 feet 
into the Butcher's passage (see later); the stall of the Herald ( Proclamator ) is 14'/2 feet 
long and finally the Musicians’ stall tapers and is 19 feet long, taking up the 
remaining space before we reach the trellis blocking off the Kornmarkt. The total 
length of these stalls is 103 feet. We can see that this fits the plan well, especially 
since the SW comer does not have any structure comparable to Hell in the NW corner. 

The above addition also confirms which comer of the Pfyffer house is opposite 
the lower end of the Synagogue: it has to be the lower comer, for otherwise the row of 
stalls would reach too far into the upper comer of the square and leave no room for the 
entry procession which uses this SE comer. This positioning also fits the wording 
which says the Synagogue starts at the comer beside the Pfyffer house since here is 
the narrow alleyway between it and the von Wyl house visible on the plan. It also 
confirms that the Temple is one of the row of stalls along this side of the square and 
not a structure out in front of the stalls. 

Cysat put the Temple on the stage plan because it was important for him. This 
has led commentators to assume that it is a separate structure out in front of the row 
of stalls, and it appears like this on the model and the plans of August am Rhyn. 3 
Figure 71 in Richard and Helen Leacroft's Theatre and Playhouse (London: Methuen, 
1984) is ambiguous; it puts the Temple somewhat further out from the row of houses 
than the Synagogue, but not clearly out in the acting area. Further reflection makes it 
clear that such a structure out in the relatively restricted central area would be a 
considerable hindrance; but commentators have not hitherto considered this aspect. 

Similarly we need to look again at the statement that the stall of Caiaphas 
reaches l'/2 feet into the Butchers' passage. This has generally been assumed to mean 
that this passageway was used as a means of parking excess numbers of performers in 
a stall going backwards into the passageway, yet going only eighteen inches into it. 
The first problem with this, as should have been realised much sooner, is that such a 
stall would block the six-foot-wide corridor around behind the stalls, which the 
Division makes clear runs along both north and south sides of the square, presumably 
underneath the spectator stands. This was the means by which servants brought their 
masters food and drink during the time they were required to be present though had no 
part in the action; it also allowed performers to slip out and in when they had either a 
change of costume or a change of role. 
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We can now realize that the usage which states this stall stretches 1V2 feet 
'into' the butchers' passage is the same as that which states the musicians stall 
stretches all but 4 feet in front of the Kramer house. 

The situation in front of the Sun has three elements: the stalls, the other 
objects immediately in front of the frontage and the items above ground level on the 
frontage. Regarding the position of the stall for Christ and the 12 Apostles it becomes 
clear that it ends at the comer of the building, and that the way it appears to project 
out to the right on the Plan for Day 1 is merely the way Cysat's writing extended; 
indeed the corresponding writing on the Plan for Day 2 is flat against the wall of the 
house. Such a projection is in any case extremely implausible, as it would impede 
severely the entry procession at the start of each day's performance, which came in 
from the Kornmarkt. 

There are mutually contradictory statements about the location of the stall of 
the Church Fathers and we are forced to accept that Hardmeyer’s Division can be 
wrong, since it locates them in the same place as Christ and the Apostles, whereas all 
other information locates them at the other side, though with their stall not stretching 
completely to the corner. This seems right for two reasons: first, there must be room 
for the ladder going up to Heaven; second, there must be room for the entry procession 
of King Kaspar with his elephant - the gap appears to be about 6 feet. It is confirmed 
by the document about the entry procession in 1560, which also states that they were 
in this position at the earlier performance. 

Heaven is located between the two oriels (which no longer exist today) and the 
Choir ( Sengery ) is beneath it. The stall for the donkeys is beside the position of the 
Church Fathers at ground level; it seems reasonable to suppose that they had about 6 
feet headroom; the Choir is stated to be 8 feet high. This makes the floor of Heaven 
about 14 feet off the ground, which fits well with the height of Mount Sinai = Mount 
of Olives, which is 8 feet. Heaven projects 7‘/2 feet out from the fagade and is 11 feet 
long at the front edge. Its floor level is level with the bottom of the windows. Access 
to Heaven is by a ladder with a handrail, which it seems started some 14 feet to the 
side of the Church Fathers' stall; since it is also about 14 feet off the ground we 
apparently have an isosceles triangle in which the ladder rises at an angle of 45°. 

The Division contains further information about the mountain. It is 5 feet x 6 
feet on top and probably 8 feet x 7 feet at ground level (though the text just might be 
interpreted as meaning that one side is 7 feet and the other 8 feet, leaving one to 
deduce about the other dimension). It seems likely that the flat top was at the back, 
nearer the Sun, implying that the front was less steep than the sides. The stage plans 
are no help here as they represent the mountain two-dimensionally, flat against the 
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facade. The Division records the state of affairs on the day after the performance, 
therefore the mountain is in its position as Mount of Olives, further north, having 
been further south as Mount Sinai on Day 1. Moses comes to the top of the mountain 
from ground level and God the Father and his angels visit it from Heaven. Just visible 
on the plans is the small 'side ladder 1 ( bystaglin) from the main ladder to Heaven by 
which this is achieved. We know the mountain was hollow. The serpent hides inside 
from before the start of the performance until the Temptation, and when Moses is 
given the Ten Commandments smoke is sent out and the homs are blown from inside 
it. On the second day the painter sprinkles Christ's face with 'blood' from within the 
mountain when he prostrates himself to pray for the third time in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Though the Division states that the mountain is moved from in front of one 
oriel to in front of the other, no precise distance is stated. I have assumed the 
mountain to be 8 feet long and drawn it in as being moved its own length. It is 9 feet 
out from the facade towards the centre of the square and since, as mentioned above, 
Heaven is 7‘/2 feet wide, this leaves 1 'll feet space for the sloping ladder. 

On the western side the acting area is bordered by the staging covering the 
fountain ( brunnenbrugi ), with the main spectator stand ( houptbrugi ) behind it and Hell 
alongside them both. Despite the length of the sections of Division dealing with this 
area, Cysat as usual concentrates on the series of points which cause him concern and 
is not aiming to provide a complete set of detailed information for the benefit of 
modem scholars, with the result that we cannot be confident that we are understanding 
his statements about this area correctly. 

Reference must here be made again to the land registry plan ( Katasterplan ) of 
1790, since it shows the fountain some 6'/2 feet further north than its present 
location. It seems most probable that it was in that position at the time of the 
performances and I have therefore drawn it in that position, rather than in its present 
position, which has been the assumption generally made in previous scholarship. That 
plan also suggests that the fountain has now been rotated some 22° from its earlier 
positioning. 

The importance of this relocation is seen at once when one considers the 
information about Hell, which has it fitting exactly alongside the basin of the 
fountain. We can note that Hell has a back door and that its rear is raised, and will 
return to these points shortly. 

The thorniest problem in the material here concerns the dimensions of the 
structure over the fountain. Its dimensions are 24’/2 feet x 32 feet. Hardmeyer's 
Division states that the 32-feet dimension is 'backwards' ( hinderhin ), which ought to 
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mean away from the acting area. The effect of drawing it in this way round can be seen 
on my plan. It leaves an implausibly large gap in the south-west comer, far more than 
is needed for the entry of King Balthasar with his camel. If, however, one takes these 
two dimensions the other way round, everything fits remarkably well, as can be seen 
with the dotted lines on the plan, where the space left in the comer is about 6 feet, the 
space likewise left in the diagonally opposite comer for the entry of King Kaspar with 
his elephant (see above p. 350). 

That the dimensions are indeed to be understood this way round is substantiated 
by reference to the back door from Hell mentioned above. The rear of Hell is stated to 
reach to 6 feet from the door of the Tanners' Hall, the position of which can be seen 
on the Martini plan. If the 32-feet dimension were to go in this direction away from 
the acting area, the rear of Hell would be several feet in front of the start of the main 
spectator stand; however, if the 24'/2-feet dimension goes in this direction, then Hell's 
back door is several feet under the main stand, which makes much better sense. 

We saw already in relation to the stall of the Church Fathers that the Division 
can be wrong; in the light of the details just discussed, I conclude that this set of 
dimensions have to be understood as suggested. I can think of no statements anywhere 
else in the surviving material which contradict this, and from here onwards it is 
assumed to be correct. 

The Hut of the Nativity is situated on the front edge of this staging. We can 
deduce indirectly that it is not a permanent structure, since the same place is said to be 
also John the Baptist's desert where he preaches before baptizing his followers in the 
Jordan which flows (presumably temporarily) immediately in front, as shown on 
Cysat's plan for Day 1. That the hut is removed resolves another ambiguity. The 
string on which the star of Bethlehem is fixed as it leads the magi to the hut is said at 
one point to be fixed to the top of the hut, but elsewhere it is said to be fixed to the 
top of the pillar of the fountain. We can see from our plan that they are very close 
together, and if the hut is a temporary structure, the string almost certainly was fixed 
to the fountain. 

We are also informed in the Division that the rear part of this staging over the 
fountain, i.e. the part furthest from the acting area, is three feet higher than the rest, as 
far as Barrabas's stocks. How far back this step occurs can be calculated. It is 7 feet 
from the front edge to the lid of the tomb, the tomb is 2 feet wide, and from the tomb 
to the stocks is a further 8 feet, totalling 17 feet. As can be seen on my plan, the 17 
feet from the front edge is just beyond the edge of the fountain's basin, at a point 
where it would be easier to install the additional timbers required to strengthen the 
structure where it gets higher. That makes this raised higher section of this staging 
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6'/2 feet from front to back. This raised higher section has not been considered by 
scholars hitherto, yet it is clearly important when we consider the use to which the 
whole area of staging over the fountain was put. Cysat's plans show groups of 
performers here and it seems that this raised rear section of the staging functioned as a 
kind of 'stall' like those along the two long sides of the acting area. The larger, lower 
part of the staging, however, was part of the performing area. 

The discrepancies between the plans Cysat drew for Days 1 and 2 of the 1583 
performance are numerous and this point has already been made elsewhere regarding 
the staging over the fountain. On the plan for Day 1 lines are drawn right down the 
structure, including not only its surface but also its front, dividing it into four; but 
since one of the lines goes behind the steps, it is clear that they should not be taken 
literally - which is confirmed by their absence from the plan for Day 2. The 
consistent element is that the group around Pilate and his wife is here on both days, 
though in terms of the action they come into only the second half of Day 2. On Day 1 
the left-hand column contains the names of the group around Goliath, totalling only 4 
persons; the whole Pilate group is fitted into the next column, including his wife and 
her two servants, an overall total of 18 (which is correct when we follow the details in 
Division and Numbers - a further document Cysat wrote for 1583, which lists details 
of the groups - and includes two Horn-blowers); the third column names the three 
kings and their courtiers (numbering 18 in all according to the same source), and in 
the fourth column are the Canaanite woman, the Samaritan woman, Rachel and her 
son, the cripple, the bed-ridden man and the two blind men Lucillus and Marcellus. It 
can be demonstrated by examining the lists of actors and their parts that most of these 
people outside the Pilate group had other roles, and were most probably present on the 
stage over the fountain only briefly. It certainly makes an excellent position for the 
three kings and their retinues to retire to after presenting their gifts to the Christ Child 
in the hut. 

It is however clearly the stall for the Pilate group. Christ is dragged from the 
stall of Caiaphas (who sits on a seat) by the four who are allocated to Pilate's group: 
Nero, Hercules, Agrippa and Cirus and according to the stage direction after line 8084 
'[. . .] they come to Pilate's stall, then the other Jews all stand still in the acting area 
(am platz ) apart from these four who go up the steps and present the Saviour to 
Pilate'. The stage direction alongside line 8121 says 'Pilate stands up', making clear 
that thus far he was sitting to speak. This would be an excellent position for him to 
be heard and seen whilst still sitting. (We may note that the stalls of Pilate, Herod and 
Caiaphas are on different sides of the square, ensuring the maximum of movement 
between the various phases of the trial of Christ.) 
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It is noteworthy that all the surviving information relating to the 1538, 1545 
and 1560 performances also consistently has the basic Pilate group in the entry 
processions for both days, despite its restricted role in the action. Some of this earlier 
information also suggests strongly that this area over the fountain was subdivided; one 
version of the 1560 entry procession for Day 1 (MS 170, 1-12) states: 'On the 
fountain on the right side: Pilate, Goliath, Nero, Hercules, Agrippa, Cirus, Israhel, 
Pilate's wife, the six mothers with the innocents, Samaritan woman, Canaanite 
woman, Rachel. On the other side: the three kings: Caspar, Melchior, Balthasar'. The 
corresponding section for Day 2 reads: 'On the stand ( briigi ) [John the] Baptist, Pilate, 
his wife, Nero, Hercules, Agrippa, Cirus, his [i.e. Pilate's] banner-bearer, six men at 
arms'. 

We may therefore conclude that Pilate and some of his retinue are in this 
position over the fountain throughout both days of the performance, though other 
members of the group come and go, and that this raised part of the stand over the 
fountain is indeed their 'stall'. 

Finally we come to the steps which give access to this area over the fountain. 
Their dimensions are given as 5 feet broad and 15 feet long, as we would expect. And 
as we have seen elsewhere, this does not decide which way round is meant. Whereas in 
my 1989 article I argued that they projected only 5 feet out into the acting area and 
were in modern terms 15 feet wide, in the Festschrift for Hansjurgen Linke in 1994 I 
argued that they should be the other way round, and that the comer from which they 
are measured is in fact the comer of the stand over the fountain. 4 My initial 
disinclination to believe this interpretation was based on the feeling that it meant they 
projected too far out into the acting area. But as can be seen from my plan, the 
dimensions do all fit this interpretation. The steps can start 16 feet from the comer of 
the staging over the fountain itself, and project 15 feet up the square towards the Sun, 
and they do then leave a gap wide enough for access to Hell. This way round also has 
the great advantage of making much less problematical the fitting in of the items 
which are supposed to be in front of the staging. Most tantalising of these is the 
'table' for their excellencies the mayors. On Cysat's plan this is only mentioned on the 
plan for Day 2, and there in the paler ink which appears to mark later additions. 
However, we know it did already exist in 1587 as it is there in the Division , where it 
is referred to as a plank (till), presumably the floorboards which ensured stable seating 
for their excellencies; Cysat also based himself here during the performance. The 
relationship between 'table' and 'floorboards' remains obscure. By having these 
important spectators here we see how performers and spectators could be mixed. 

The dimensions which apparently have to fit across the front of the staging are: 
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16 feet from the comer nearest the Synagogue, 5 feet the width of the steps; 6'/2 feet 
the rear of Old Isaac's stall. These figures add up to more than 24 feet and provide 
further confirmation that my interpretation of the 24 feet x 32 feet dimensions is 
correct. In addition we are told this floorboard of the mayors' stall reaches 16 feet from 
the comer of the staging nearest Hell to the steps, at an angle, from which in some 
way 9 feet are to be reserved for Old Isaac's stall. None of my attempts over several 
years to insert all these details on a plan has satisfied me. 

This brings us back to the conclusion unavoidable whenever we attempt to 
understand the surviving Regie material from Lucerne. It consists of notes written by 
the series of directors. Salat, Bletz and above all Cysat, for themselves and possibly 
for their successors, certainly for people who knew the totality and needed reminding 
how best to cope with the difficulties; it is no wonder that modem commentators who 
have only these notes to work on can ascertain most of the main outline but are left 
floundering on significant matters of detail. Further examination and publication of 
the relevant documents which Evans excluded provides the best hope for greater 
enlightenment. 
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Abbreviations on the plan of the square 

A Apothecary 

B Barrabas's stocks 

BS Brazen Serpent 

Cl & C2 Crosses of 2 thieves 
CC Cross of Christ 

D Donkey(s) 

F [pillar for] Flagellation 

G1 & G2 Tombs (Graves) I & 2 
H Hut of the Nativity 

JB John the Baptist 

Mus Musicians 

O [Mount of] Olives 

S [Mount] Sinai 

TH 'Templars', i.e. Jews in Temple; see note 2 
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Black 

horse 


Pike 


The Weinmarkt in Lucerne during the Passion Play Performance of 1583 
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NOTES 

' This is a correction to what I wrote in German about this section. My computer's 
first attempt at this sentence produced 'the stall of Herod's upper end' which I amended only 
with great regret. 

2 The German uses the word Tempelherren, in other contexts normally translated 
Templars, to denote those Jews who are based in the Temple; the abbreviation TH is used on 
my plan. 

3 The model is now in the Swiss Theatre Museum (Schweizerisches Theatermuseum) 
in Berne, where the Director, Dr Dreier, kindly gave me access to examine and to 
photograph it at a time when it was not on general display. 

4 The relevant publications in date order are: 'Die Luzemer Passionsspielaufftihrung 
des Jahres 1583: zur Deutung der Biihnenplane Renward Cysats' in The Theatre in the Middle 
Ages, ed. by H. Braet, J. Nowe, G. Toumay (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1985) pp. 
352-61; 'Die Zuschauertribunen auf dem Luzemer Weinmarkt: zum Osterspiel 1583', in 
Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie, 107 (1988), 106-16; 'Die schriftlichen Zeugnisse zur 
Luzemer Osterspielauffilhrung des Jahres 1583 und lhr Verhaltnis zu den Biihnenplanen 
Renward Cysats', Daphnis, 18 (1989), 223-49; 'Zuschauer und Darsteller im Luzemer 
Passionsspiel', in Mittelalterliches Schauspiel: Festschrift Jur Hansjiirgen Linke zum 65. 
Geburtstag (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1994). The variation in my usage between Osterspiel and 
Passionsspiel reflects my desire to keep both Germans and Swiss happy. The Swiss, led by 
the Luzemer, have always labelled the play Osterspiel, since it was performed in Easter 
week; current scholarship is clear that this is a Passionsspiel, i.e. includes scenes from the 
life of Christ and the Old Testament and is not confined to the events of Easter Day and 
after. Similarly when M.B. Evans's seminal book The Passion Play of Lucerne (see above 
p. 348) was translated into German in Switzerland the title was rendered Das Osterspiel von 
Luzern. 
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This paper is very much work in progress, an offshoot from the investigations 
currently under way on the York Doomsday Project. One branch of this is a study of 
the people involved in the play, actively as guild members or passively as audience. 
This particular topic suggested itself when I went back to the York Freemen's 
Register, 1 and noticed all over again how many foreigners (in our sense), practising 
how many different trades, are enrolled there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: 
Laurentius de Dordraght, patenmaker; Godfridus van Uppestall, webster; Nicholaus cfe 
Andwerp, cordwaner; Elias de Bruges, carnifex\ Amald de Colonia, armourer, 
Warmebolt de Arleham, a.k.a. Warmbald van Haarlem, goldsmith .. . and this is only 
a selection from the 1370s to 1390s. This seemed to contradict the easy assumption 
that York was an upcountry Northern city, possibly with big ideas about itself, but 
basically insular and - of course - inferior to London. 

We had decided as a test case to begin our biographical hunt by asking what we 
knew of the careers of the people named in the 1433 Mercers' Indenture, the first 
recorded pageant document after the legal incorporation of the Mercers' Guild in 1430. 2 
How true was it, for example, that the 1433 Pageant Masters were, as seems to have 
been the case later, young Freemen in their twenties, starting out in the guild, getting 
their first taste of corporate organization and accounting - and, as Louise Wheatley 
pointed out, catering - besides doing the legwork of actually collecting the annual 
contributions? And we realized, of course (it is not a new discovery), that not only did 
their putative ages range from 52 to 30, 3 but one of them was actually a German - or 
what we nowadays would call a German. His name was Henry Market, he must have 
been in his mid-40s at least, and he came from Koln (Cologne). 4 He had taken out 
letters of denization, or as we would say, been naturalized, in 1430, three years earlier. 

This revived the obvious questions. How many alien immigrants were there in 
York? Why did those entered in the Freemen's Register come so particularly from the 
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Low Countries (the modem Netherlands and Belgium) and the Rhine basin? Why did 
they come to England? How long did they stay? Were they fully integrated into 
Yorkshire urban society, or did they act like expatriates and keep themselves to 
themselves? And, if you happen to be interested in theatre and pageantry and potential 
Anglo-Flemish connections, did they come to York in sufficient numbers and at the 
right time to influence the Corpus Christi Play, or indeed the Paternoster and Creed 
Plays? And were they personally involved with the production of any of these plays? 

Then, on the obverse, was it a two-way traffic? Did the citizens of York travel 
overseas in such a way and at such times as to pick up ideas about theatrical 
processions from the Low Countries? 

In addition, since the Project is looking at material culture, and these people 
were traders and craftsmen, was York, and so York theatre and pageantry, influenced in 
a secondary way by Flemish and Flemish-style art and artefacts, imported or made on 
the city by alien artisans: painted cloths, carved chests, Books of Hours? 

This is not a new idea. Alexandra Johnston has sketched one scenario in her 
paper on Traders and Play makers' in the proceedings of the 1991 London conference 
on 'England and the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages'. 5 She stresses the 
number of York mercers who were actively engaged in trade or correspondence over 
seas, and outlines the contemporary dramatic and processional activity in York and the 
Low Countries. 6 But I am sure she would be the first to agree that her paper is only a 
taster, and that we need to mount a much wider search among the relevant documents, 
unpublished as well as published, 7 and by scholars from both sides of the Channel. 
The present paper is merely the first chapter. 

First, a semantic clarification. Late-medieval terminology on the subject of 
those-who-are-not-us was not exactly the same as ours, which can be misleading. 
Those they called aliens, 'others', are in medieval legal Latin alienigenae 'other-bom, 
of different and unfamiliar stock 1 . In common usage this seems to imply coming from 
another country. Those they called foreigners (in Latin forinsecae, etymologically 
'people outside the doors') were 'people on the outside', but not, as in modem English 
usage, exclusively from a different nation. 8 To put it another way, for a late medieval 
citizen of York, aliens came from Haarlem, or Antwerp, or Gdansk - or Edinburgh. 
Foreigners came from Leeds. 

The native-born are called denizens, 'insiders', from French dans 'in, inside' + 
ein: the suffix adopted from French for-ein < Latin forinsecae, 'outsiders'. 

So who were these aliens, where did they come from, and why were they there? 

It would be convenient to be able to produce statistics, but there is a problem: 
how can one tell which of the names in the Freemen's Register belonged to aliens? 
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The difficulties of recognition are exacerbated by the clerks' habits of writing Christian 
names in Latin, and Anglicizing surnames. 9 However, there are more clues than one 
might at first expect. It is not necessary to confine oneself to people whose places of 
origin in Brabant or Holland 10 or Alemannia are recorded. There are certain tell-tale 
Christian- and, especially, surnames. It is a fair bet that Petrus van Rode, Tydman van 
Camp, Godfridus van Uppestall, Riginaldus van the Brouke (the York scribes start 
using van more frequently instead of de or del towards the end of the fourteenth 
century), Tylman Lyon, Hermannus Horn, Matheus Rumbald, and Amaldus 
Lakensnyder ('cloth-cutter') are aliens." Moreover, there may well be a hidden 
company. If we did not know from other sources that Henry Market and Henry 
Wyman were Germans, would we ever have guessed? 1 calculate on a rough count that 
at least 1% to 6% of freemen admitted every year in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were alien-bom or descended, with a downwards curve in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. 

The alien presence in York must have fluctuated with the various political and 
commercial pressures of a very disturbed time. Politically, an alien could very easily 
wake up one morning to find himself an enemy alien. Economically, patterns of 
demand and supply made it more or less worth their while to come there. 

Politically, for example, Edward III practised positive discrimination in favour 
of immigrants from Flanders, 12 and there appears from the Freemen's Register to be a 
sharp upwards increase in the numbers of alien incomers to York in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. In the first half of the fifteenth century, things took a 
downward trend: political alliances shifted, and then in 1435 the Treaty of Arras 
aligned Burgundy with France instead of with England." In 1436 suspicion, 
particularly of Flemish aliens, led to a rumour in London that they were poisoning the 
beer, and all aliens were asked to take an oath that they were not attempting to 
overthrow the regime. 14 In return they were issued with certificates of political 
cleanliness, and the names of those to whom these were granted are listed extensively 
in the Patent Rolls. 15 These are potentially very useful documents - if you happen to 
be looking at the South of England and the Midlands. Unfortunately, for some strange 
reason, in 1437 there appear to have been only two Flemish/Dutch/German aliens 
recorded in England above a line drawn from Lincoln to the Dee: John Petirson, 
'berebruer', bom in 'Leydyn' in Holland, dwelling at Scarburgh (Scarborough), and 
Adrianus Vanlere (Van Lier), bom in Brabant, in Newcastle upon Tyne. 16 Two years 
later he has migrated to York, and takes out the Freedom of the city. 17 This seems so 
essentially unlikely that I have christened it 'The Case of the Disappearing Aliens', 
especially since the alien enrolments in the York Freemen's Register show no 
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diminution around this period, and three years later they have mysteriously reappeared 
again in national records: in the alien subsidy return of 1440, 328 aliens are recorded 
in Yorkshire, of which 49 are identifiably 'Duche' (Germanic speakers). 18 The alien 
subsidy was what it sounds like: in 1439-1440 and recurrently for the next few years, 
aliens resident in England were taxed at 16d for a householder, and 6d for a non¬ 
householder. 19 These returns are also very useful, though the difficulties of keeping up 
with a transient population are well illustrated from the marginalia: in the 1439-40 
return for York, of 36 aliens hospitia non tenentes (non-householders), 19 are labelled 
ammovet and three more mortuusla est. The householders are somewhat more stable: 
only 9 out of 45 have moved (and only 3 have died). 20 

It is of course difficult to disentangle 'political' from ongoing economic rivalry. 
However, York does not appear to have been particularly chauvinistic: it possibly 
could not have afforded to be in matters of trade. There were ongoing power struggles 
with the Hansards over the Baltic trade, and fairly general North Sea piracy, which had 
localized repercussions. Different guilds had different rules about the admission and 
role of aliens to their mysteries, but these seem to have been dictated very much by 
the nature of the trade concerned. 21 Their main animus seems to have been against the 
Scots, a more immediate threat: the 1419 prohibition against aliens holding civic 
office or entering the Common Hall to listen to deliberations is directed at nulli Scoti 
nec aliqui alii aliengene. 22 York facilitated the collection of the alien subsidy, 2- ' but 
though in 1439-40 the anti-alien pressure group in Parliament attempted to enforce the 
rules on hosting, 24 the first real York attempt to corral aliens in an approved lodging, 
the Bull in Coney Street, does not appear to be until 1459. 25 Judging from the 
Freemen's Register, the number of incomers to York did not decrease drastically 
overall in and immediately after the 1430s. The kind of people who came changed 
slightly, but this may be as much due to changing commercial fashions as political 
pressure. In the second half of the fifteenth century, however, there is a conspicuous 
drop in aliens taking out the freedom of the city: but this may well be due to the 
decline in York's economic fortunes, which made it a less attractive place to be. 

Economically, as is well known, patterns of trade shifted dramatically in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. At the beginning of the fourteenth century the main 
commodity was raw wool, exported largely by alien merchants for conversion into 
cloth in the cities of Flanders and Brabant. During the century, English merchants 
took over this export trade. But meanwhile the English had also been learning cloth¬ 
making skills, and at the beginning of the fifteenth century were exporting as much 
finished cloth as raw wool: in fact, they effectively killed the industry in the Low 
Countries. They also, at least in York, came to dominate the import trade in general: 
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which may be another reason for the relative dearth of alien freemen from the 1460s 
onwards. 26 

What did our York aliens do for a living? Maud Sellers's section in the Victoria 
County History follows the received line that in the early period the majority were 
Flemish weavers and ancillary clothworkers, imported by Edward III to set up a rival 
to the cloth industry of Flanders and Brabant. From the Freemen's Register she picks, 
among others, Nicholas de Admare de Brabant, webster (1343), John de Colonia, 
webster (1343); Thomas Braban de Malyns, textor (1352), Laurence Conyng de 
Flandre, webster, (1352), George Fote de Flandre, walker (1352), Robert de Arays, 
taillour (1352); Gerwin Giffard de Gaunt, textor (1355), Levekyn Giffard his brother 
(1352), Gerome and Piers de Durdraght, walkers (1358); Amald de Lovayne, teinturer 
(1359), and Geoffrey de Lovayn, webster (1361 ). 27 I have done a brief sorting-out of 
alien trades from the beginning to the Freemen's Register in 1272 to 1370, and there 
is a fair proportion of dyers, tondours (shearers), walkers (fullers), weavers, and tailors. 
But there is also a sizeable number of other traders, especially metalworkers, of which 
the main branches are metal polishers (furbours) who mostly come from 'Almain 1 , 
connected with the armour industry (armourers follow), and goldsmiths. These latter 
were presumably attracted to York because of the ecclesiastical trade. They keep 
coming steadily during the second half of the fourteenth century, and are about equally 
spread between Netherlander and Almains, with a recurring number from 'Colonia'. It 
is just a thought, but is this why the Goldsmiths were given the Play of the Three 
Kings? 28 

From time to time we see someone identifying a gap in the market. In 1416 
arrives Florencius Jansen, the first alien berebrewer (beer, with hops, appears to be a 
speciality of Flanders and Brabant: ale, without hops, was English), 29 followed up by 
Johannes Tydeman (1420), Jacobus Garardson (1423), and Lamkin Vantreight (1447). 
There was a luxury import trade in organs and clavicymbals: in 1446 arrives 
Willelmus Nivell, organmaker. 30 There was a unbelievably large import trade in 
felthattes, which came in by the hundred dozen, varied seasonally by strawhattes, and 
fashionably by copintank hats, and greyhattes . 31 In 1462 arrived Johannes Mogan, 
felthatmaker, to take advantage presumably of the raw material (rabbit fur) which we 
exported to Flanders to make the hats in the first place: he found the trade so profitable 
that he was still there 'xx yere and more' later. 32 

Why did so many people emigrate to England from the Southern Low 
Countries? My explanations are necessarily second-hand. 33 There are several 
possibilities, arising from the particular demographic and economic circumstances of 
the Low Countries in the period. The area was very heavily populated. It could not 
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feed its population from its own resources: this had forced a manufacturing economy 
on it rather earlier than in England. Famine and the plague, when they struck, struck 
proportionately more severely. The area was too important to be peaceful in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as the English slogged it out with the French, the 
French with the Burgundians. The English currency was relatively stable in 
comparison with the constantly adulterated currency of the Dukes of Burgundy. These 
are negative aspects. More positively, a craftsman who could offer advanced 
manufacturing skills but was not particularly outstanding in his own country could 
make a much better living in a country which could not offer these skills. The fact 
that several of the emigrants seem to be related to each other suggests serial 
migration: one member of the family tests the water, and then sends encouraging 
messages home, and others follow. 

Whether the skilled craftsmen came intending to settle, or whether they meant 
to make their fortunes and go back home, we cannot really tell. To find out what 
happened, we need to do a survey of all the putative descendants of aliens in the 
Freemen's Register and elsewhere, for example, through wills. 34 

The other group are the merchants and mercers. This immediately raises the 
question of the status and intentions of these aliens in the Freemen's Register. We 
tend to assume that weavers and tailors, furbours and saddlers, have come to stay. 
Merchants are different. Alien merchants had, if they wished to trade in their own 
right, to take out the freedom of the city. But this did not necessarily mean that they 
wished to take up permanent residence. In 1371, the York A/Y Memorandum Book 
talks about 'certain folks [who] come yearly to the city, and are enfranchised'. 35 So did 
Godefridus Overscote, mercator , de Brabane (1372), or Dericus Bogholl van Wosell, 
mercator (1378) do more than make a flying visit? or did Dionysius Tukbacon (1397) 
or Petrus Uppestall, mercator (1402) or Henricus Markett, marchaunt (1411), all of 
whom we shall see more of below, originally intend to stay? 

I promised some case-histories. 36 The histories of Henry Wyman and Henry 
Market are relatively familiar (though their wills and their family connections will 
repay further study). I discard with regret Wormbold van Haarlem, goldsmith, who 
took out letters of denization in 1403, who got through three wives, and when the 
relations of the second tried, as he saw, to cheat him out of a piece of property by 
producing a forged writ with what they claimed to be his seal hanging from it, swore 
that it was not his seal, it had never been his seal, and: 'Then in the presence of the 
mayor and persons aforesaid, Warmebold offered to wage judicial combat against 
anyone who asserted the contrary, saying that anyone who did so was wrong in his 
head, and with great spirit he threw down his glove on to the exchequer table'. 37 Let 
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me recommend to your attention the less famous Tubbacs and their friends the van 
Uppstalls. 

Thomas Tubbac is relatively well known to the theatre fraternity as the 
recipient under the will of William Revetour, theatrical priest, of 'a certain book drawn 
from the Bible into English' and 6s 8d. 38 His wife Katerina (Katherine) Tutbag 
received an alabaster crucifix. He is the second of an immigrant mercantile dynasty - 
not a major dynasty, but a comfortable one - who were closely connected with the 
Mercers' Company, and hence, though exactly how wholeheartedly we can only 
speculate, with the play of Doomsday. 

The Tubbacs are difficult to disentangle partly because the local York clerks had 
difficulty with their name. They appear variously as Tutbag , Tutbages, Tubbac, 
Tubbat, and, extravagantly (as above), Tukbacon. The last is probably the nearest to 
their original Flemish etymology, 39 as Tuc-bake appears to mean 'kill-bacon', and the 
original Tucbak was probably a pig-sticker, as featured in the month of December in 
so many calendars. It is still a well-known family name, as Tobback, in modem 
Brabant, with representatives in both civic and national government. 

There are a number of York Tubbacs in the late-fourteenth century, who appear 
to be related to each other, though exactly how is unclear. There may have been two 
Tubbac families: one which died out, and one which founded a dynasty. The first 
Tubbac in the dynasty appears himself under an alias in the Freemen's Register, free in 
1397-98, as John Mylner, de Hyst in Brabancia. 40 This is almost certainly Heist-op- 
den-Berg, about 22 km north of Leuven and 18 NE of Mechelen. The Etymological 
Dictionary of the Surnames in Belgium and North France by Frans DeBrabandere, 41 led 
me to an article on 'De familie Tobbac uit Berg' by Paul Behets and Jules Reusens 
which confirmed that there were Tobbacks (with an almost equally bewildering range 
of spellings) in Heist in 1375, and recorded regularly there through the fifteenth 
century. They included a wheelwright, two tanners, and a cordwainer: two others were 
aldermen of Heist. Reverting to John Tubbac: though his alias Milner suggests a 
profession, he describes himself in his will as mercator, and he seems to have lived in 
York as a merchant. 

John allied himself with the nascent Mercers' Guild in its social and charitable 
role. He appears as one of the brethren of the Hospital of the Trinity, the BVM and 
All Saints in Fossgate (now the Merchant Adventurers' Hall) in its inaugural list in 
1420, and is recorded as paying dues in the account rolls of the Mercers' Company up 
to his death in 1438. He married Alice, possibly Ireby, possibly from a seafaring 
family, 42 by at least 1409 (the putative date of birth of their son Thomas). From 1414 
they lived and traded in two houses on Ouse Bridge, let to them by the Council at a 
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rent of 40s per annum. 43 The couple entered the Corpus Christi Guild together in 
1431. 44 He died in July 1438, after 40 years in the city, and in his will asks to be 
buried in St John's Church, Ousebridge, 'if he dies in York', which implies that he 
might well be elsewhere, possibly trading overseas. He makes legacies to his wife 
Alice, his brother Martin (presumably also in York, though he is not mentioned in 
the Freemen's Register), his son Thomas, and his sisters' (plural) children in partibus 
transmarinis: also to William Revetour, priest, and Nicholas Husman of Antwerp. 

Alice outlived him by 16 years, to see her grandchildren, Alice, John, William, 
and Robert. Her nephew, son of Martin, was also a Thomas, married (like almost 
everyone else at the time) to an Agnes. She makes no legacies to anyone overseas. 

Son Thomas, the legatee under Revetour's will, was free by patrimony (as 
Thomas Tutbages, fil. Johannis Tutbages) in 1429-30. He seems to have had two 
wives, Katherine, with whom he entered the Corpus Christi Guild in 1440-41 and 
who was also a legatee under Revetour's will, and Agnes. 45 He had a modest but busy 
civic career (chamberlain in 1454) and was much in demand as witness to deeds and 
inquisitions. In 1454, as one of the Guardians of St John's Ousebridge, he acts as 
agent for them and the Abbot of Fountains in leasing a station outside the church for 
the Corpus Christi Play. 46 He also turns up in the same Chamberlains' Roll selling 8 
quires of paper to the Council. 47 He traded with the Low Countries: he paid jetsam for 
the ill-fated Katherine of Hull in 1457. 48 He spent his retirement (he died in 1486-87, 
and must have been at least 77) as Clerk to the Mercers' Guild, which he had joined in 
1438, 49 where he seems to have developed a major retirement interest in witnessing 
wills, marching up and down Fossgate with penner and inkhom at the ready. In his 
own will, he asked to be buried in St John's next to his parents, leaving the church a 
chained Historia Scholastica and mentioning 'all my books': so he appears to have had 
a library. He also left a violet robe trimmed with beaver, a full set of armour, and his 
merchants' scales with their weights. 50 

Robert Tubbac, the grandson, was free by patrimony in 1470-71. He had a wife 
called Marion, and sons. 51 He also was Chamberlain, briefly, in 1489, 52 and traded 
overseas; mainly, from the surviving records, exporting lead and woven cloth. 53 He 
also held office in the Mercers' Guild, and joined the Corpus Christi Guild in 1467- 
68. 54 None of his children took out the Freedom; they may either have become 
gentrified or died young. 55 A dom. Will. Tutbag is mentioned in the Corpus Christi 
Guild lists in 1505, as one of the Keepers of the Guild for that year. He might be a 
son, or William, the brother of Robert, mentioned in Alice's will. If so, the family 
may have died out in the male line. 

We seem here to have a relatively prosperous, devout, and well-read family. 
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with strong local attachments to church and to guild, once the guild had been created. 
The second and third generations enter the cursus honorum of civic office, though they 
do not make the top echelon: John was possibly debarred by being an alien bom, or 
possibly merely because he was finding his feet. The first generation has sufficiently 
close links with the homeland to leave legacies to friends there; after that there is a 
gradual loosening of intimacy, though we do not know anything yet about their 
trading companions on the other side, or whether their family there survived. The son 
Thomas certainly was literate in English, as well apparently as in Latin. 

The other elder Tubbacs appear, like John, in the 1390s. Dionysius Tukbacon, 
mercator, was made free in 1397, in the same list as Johannes Milner de Hyst in 
Brahancia. Four years earlier (1393), a Henricus Tukbacon de Malynes, wever, took 
out the freedom. (Again, De Brabandere records Tucbacs in Mechelen in 1311 and 
1474.) 56 Was this another branch of the same family? In July 1398, a Henricus 
Tutbak de Eboraco, marcator, writes a will 57 in which he names Denis (Dionysius) 
Tutbak as his brother (fratri meo carnali), forgiving him all debts, and leaving him 'all 
the goods of mine which arc in his hands tempore recessus mei' and £20 sterling 
currently in York. To 'my other brother existenti in partibus transmarinis' he leaves 
£20 sterling de bonis meis existencibus Eboraco et in diuersis partibus Anglie et in 
diuersis partibus transmarinis. It sounds as if we have stumbled upon a cross-North- 
Sea trading partnership in which Henry is a travelling partner. Despite having a base 
in York, he seems to have traded mainly through Great Yarmouth, where he asks to be 
buried by the Carmelite friars. The fact that his other brother is specifically said to 
live overseas seems to discount John Tutbag, alias Milner; besides this, if they were 
brothers, why did they both sign on at the same time under different names? However, 
Henry leaves 6s 8d to the church of St Mary de Harelere in Brabante, possibly Hallar 
on the North outskirts of Heist op den Berg. There is a celebrated statue of the Virgin, 
O.L.V. van Altijddurende Bijstand (Our Lady of Perpetual Succour) in the church at 
Hallar, though physically she dates from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 58 
He also names Godfridus Uppestall as one of his executors, thus introducing our 
second surname, also still a common one (as Van Opstall) in Brabant. 

Godfrey van Upstall was made free in 1376 as a webster. He took out letters of 
denization in 17.6.93 (confirmed by Henry IV in 26.5.1400), 59 in which it is said that 
he was bom in Brabant, but not where (Upstall seems to be a family name, not a 
place of origin), and promises not to export in his own name any wools or other 
merchandise except his own. He already had a flourishing import/export business: in 
1383, he was importing, via Hull, swords, madder, oil, and glass on the St Mary of 
Veer; onionseed and soap, on the St Mary of Amemuiden; and onions, garlic, and oil 
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on the Sr Mary of Westkapelle; while exporting onions (again), calfskins, and thrums 
on the Godberade of Veer, Master the euphoniously-named William Halibut. In 1391 
the customars of Hull record him, as an alien, exporting raw wool and calfs hides. 60 
Coming in as a weaver does not seem to have inhibited a change of profession: one 
gets the impression that links with the other side positively encouraged trading. 

Peter van Upstall (perhaps a son, perhaps a very young brother) was free in 
1401 as mercator. He married Alice, sister of Richard Russell, vintner (not the more 
famous merchant, but the one who was Pageant Master to the Vintners, and City 
Chamberlain in 1426). 61 The Vintners imported wine, so were merchants to that 
degree. He lived in the parish of St Martin, Coney Street. On 22.5.1414 he also took 
out letters of denization, which say that he too was bom in Brabant, but do not say 
where. On 28 April 1416 he brought these Letters Patent to be enrolled by Roger 
Burton on behalf of the Mayor and city council. They were tied up cum cordulis 
sends colorum rubei et viridis, suo sigillo magno in cera viridi pendente sigillatas 
('with silk cords in the colours of red and green, sealed with [the King's] Great Seal 
hanging from them in green wax') records Burton: their contents are duly copied out, 
and we can compare them with the originals in the Patent Rolls. 62 His will, proved 
14.9.1430, asks that he should be buried vbicumque deus disposuerit 'wherever God 
will have disposed', a common Lollard formula, but which might have added point if 
he were a travelling man: and he leaves his son John all the lands and tenements que 
habeo in Harsyll in Braband {possibly Herselt, about 12 km ESE as the crow flies 
from Heist). Alice died later the same winter as her husband, 63 leaving an enormous 
amount of bedroom furniture. Among her many bequests to a wide circle of friends and 
family (which includes money to make a bier for the shrine of Corpus Christi) are two 
to the elder Tutbags, John and Alice; and she makes John Tutbag one of her executors. 
Did the Brabanders from round Heist stick together? Her son John, draper, free by 
patrimony, in 1444 and also of St Martin Coneystreet, died in 1451 ; 64 with him the 
family seems to have disappeared. 

Taking out letters of denization was not as common as one might expect. Until 
the panic of 1436, there were only one or two a year in the kingdom. They were 
expensive, and time-consuming to solicit. You had to have impeccable references: 
long residence in the country, freedom of the city, usually a native-born wife and 
children. Henry Wyman's letters of denization, dated 26.1.1388, state that he is a 
citizen of York, who has long lived there with wife and house, and paid tenths, 
fifteenths and other taxes: 65 Warimbald (Wormbold) Harlam's letters, dated 18.2.1403 
say that he 'for twenty four years has dwelt at the city of York' (which would put him 
there in 1379: he was made free in 1385), 'and is of the freedom of the city, as he 
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says'. 66 It clearly needed a considerable amount of thought before you took this step. 
Alien merchants were exempt from local and national taxes, though they paid heavier 
customs duties - unless they were Hansards, in which case they paid lower duties than 
the natives. 67 It was not until 1440 that the alien subsidy taxed aliens just for being 
aliens. However, aliens could not ojficially buy or sell property (though it doesn't 
seem to have prevented them from doing so), and it is possible that they were 
unofficially banned from civic office, 68 though it does not seem to have debarred their 
sons, as we have seen above. Henry Wyman 'of Almain', the most distinguished of 
the immigrants, was a Hansard, possibly from Gdansk: a person of that name supplied 
household goods to Henry Earl of Derby during his expedition there in 1381. 69 He was 
shipping through Hull as an alien as early as 1379, 70 but, again, only took out the 
freedom in 1386. This may have been in response to a fracas in 1385, when his goods 
were seized in reprisal for the seizure of York merchants' goods in Prussia, and he 
himself forbidden to trade outside the realm. He obtained a royal form of release for 
this, but may have wanted more security. 71 Two years later (26.1.88) he took out 
letters of denization, and by 1406 was Mayor; a role he filled again the following year. 

Henry Market, who came from Koln (he left a brother there in ordine 
sacerdotali, apparently with a son and daughter) 72 and thus was also a Hansard, may 
have intended to embark on the same career. He took out letters of denization in 
1430, 73 and was Chamberlain in 1437 and Sheriff in 1442-43, but unfortunately he 
died later that year. He left one daughter, Alice, who married Thomas Beverley, one of 
the regular names in the Hull Customs accounts, and a merchant of the Staple. 74 
Whether his wife's German connections were involved in his overseas trade, I do not 
yet know. Their sons and grandsons kept on the Beverley family name and business. 
Henry also had a brother Roger with a family living in London. 

These people were coming across and settling about the time that the Corpus 
Christi Play was taking on the form in which we know it, and the same was 
happening to the ommegangen of Flanders and Brabant. It is of course difficult to 
know exactly precisely which were the formative years for the Corpus Christi Play. 
The earliest record of pageant waggons in 1376 75 does not necessarily imply a fully 
fledged pageant cycle: if the 1394 Memorandum Book entry saying that omnes pagine 
corporis christi ludent in locis antiquitus assignatis & non alibi 76 suggests waggon 
plays, then these predate anything we have from the Low Countries, even Bruges, 
judging from the evidence presented by Wim Htisken. 77 Bart Ramakers's recent book 
suggests that the early evidence from Oudenaarde, recorded from 1407, shows a 
characteristic pattern of varied figures linked with the overall theme of the procession 
but not arranged in any chronological order like the English cycle Plays, even though 
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the characters may have spoken words. 78 In Antwerp, the earliest record published is 
1398. It lists a lengthy walking procession, headed by the trade guilds, with 
tableaux(?) of the Joys of Mary mixed with the Passion (very like the programme of a 
Flemish Book of Hours made for the English market): these end with een poijnt van 
den oerdeele ('a float of the Judgement'). 79 Perhaps a merchant of Brabant might have 
described this to a merchant of York? Or was it vice versa? Then further commerce 
across the narrow seas might have kept up a flow of smaller innovative ideas. The 
Antwerp ommegang was refurbished about the same time as the Drawswerd redoing of 
the Doomsday wagon: but, disappointingly, surviving illustrations show that the two 
waggons had very little structurally in common. 80 

But we must regulate our heated enthusiasm with the cold douche of evidence. 
Can we prove that any of our Flemings and Brabanders had any influence over what 
the plays looked like? That the people directly connected with the plays were also 
either aliens from the right area, or denizens who had been to the right area at the right 
time of year? Merely to write letters to somebody on the other side does not 
necessarily imply that you have been there; even to be a proven attendee at the various 
markets there (and I have chased some members of the Mercers' Guild and even 
pageant masters through Smit's Bronnen to the markets of Bruges and Antwerp) does 
not necessarily imply that you have seen their pageantry. (The Project hopes to pursue 
this line of investigation further in our Anglo-Belgian collaboration.) And indeed, who 
was responsible for the overall look of the plays? Might the 1415 Ordo Paginarum 
play the same sort of role to the pageants as instructions to an illuminator do to the 
final illumination? Is it prescriptive or descriptive? Who designed the original Mercers' 
Doomsday waggon? Was it even a mercer? Could it perhaps have been a painter like 
Johannes Braban (free 1365), or if he is too early, Willelmus Smythhusen (free 1389)? 
Now there's a whole new line of enquiry. 
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NOTES 

' Register of the Freemen of York from the City Records, 1: 1272-1558 , ed. by 
Francis Collins, Surtees Society, 96 (Durham: Andrews, 1897 for 1896). Further references 
to the Freemen of the City should be sought under the relevant years in this volume. N.b. 
that the dating is not always entirely accurate: the dates at which the names were entered 
changed over the years, and the earlier lists appear to have been copied from other 
manuscript lists. 

2 Records of Early English Drama: York, ed. by Alexandra F. Johnston and Margaret 
Rogerson, 2 vols (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1979), I, 55-56. For the Mercers' 
charter as recorded by the city officials, see York Memorandum Book AIY, ed. by Maud 
Sellers, 2 vols, Surtees Society, 120, 125 (Durham: Andrews; London: Quaritch, 1912, 
1915 [for 1914]), II, 135-37; The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers 1356-1917 , ed. 
by Maud Sellers, Surtees Society, 129 (Durham: Andrews, 1918 for 1917), pp. 35-36. 

3 William Bedale: free as mercator 1402, therefore bom c. 1381 (assuming a Freedom 
taken out at the average age of 21), Pageant Master at 52; Willliam Holbek, free as mercer 
1424, therefore bom c. 1403, Pageant Master at 30; Thomas Curteys, free as mercer 1420, 
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therefore bom c. 1399, Pageant Master at 34; Henry Market, free 1412 but alien, so bom c. 
or before 1391, denization 1430 (at the age of 39 or older), Pageant Master at 42 at least. 

4 See below, p. 369. 

5 England and the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages, ed. by Caroline Barron and 
Nigel Saul (Stroud: Alan Sutton, 1995), pp. 99-114. This provides a useful summary of 
published work to date. 

6 However, see below pp. 369-70 for the possible implications of overseas 
involvement in trade on dramatic activity. The mere fact of writing letters to overseas 
correspondents or taking decisions at home about overseas trade does not necessarily 
imply physical presence at or even conversations about theatrical events in the Low 
Countries. She also says 'the Flemish waggons undoubtedly provided a model for the 
northern English pageant wagons' (p. Ill); the dates involved suggest that it might 
possibly be the other way round. 

7 Wills, as will be seen below, are a case in point. Those published in the Testamenta 
Eboracensia series, though useful as pointers, often turn out to be excerpted or inaccurate 
when compared with the originals. 

8 In local dialects, however, foreigners can still imply 'incomers'. 

9 One can see the same thing in the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Hull Customs 
Accounts, where for example in 1453 one gets names like Bartholomeus White, 
Cristof[e]rus Constable, and Henricus Fyssher, all of whom are them qualified as Hansard: 
see The Customs Accounts of Hull 1453-1490, ed. by Wendy R. Childs, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society Record Series, 144 (Leeds; YAS, 1986 for 1984), pp. 4-6. 

10 The County of Holland, not the modem Netherlands. 

11 Petrus van Rode, coleourmaker, free 1400; Tydman van Camp, free 1408; Godfridus 
van Uppestall, webster, free 1376; Riginaldus van the Brouke (Vandenbroeck), shether, 
free 1451; Tylman Lyon, merchaunt, free 1435; Hermannus Horn, goldesmyth, free 1430; 
Matheus Rumbald, skynner, free 1406; Amaldus Lakensnyder, free 1350 as Amaldus de 
Lakensnither; his son Henricus is free 1380 per patres, and the name is spelt as above. 

12 See The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Yorkshire, ed. by William 
Page, 3 vols (London: Constable, 1912; repr. London: Dawsons for University of London 
Institute of Historical Research, 1974) III, 438: The Statutes of the Realm, I (London: 
1810, repr. London: Dawson, 1963) p. 281, 11 Edw. Ill cap. 5 (1336-37). E. Miller, 
'Medieval York', in VCH: A History of Yorkshire: The City of York, ed. by P. M. Tillott 
(London: Oxford University Press for University of London Institute of Historical 
Research, 1961) pp. 25-116 (pp. 108-09), briefly discusses alien incomers. 
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13 See Caroline Barron,'Introduction: England and the Low Countries 1327-1477', in 
England and the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages, especially pp. 8-9, for a useful 
summary of these events. 

14 Sylvia Thrupp,'A Survey of the Alien Population of England in 1440', Speculum, 
32 (1957), 262-73 (p. 265). 

15 Calendar of the Patent Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office: Henry VI Vol. 
II, A.D. 1429-1436, ed. by A. Hughes and others (London: HMSO for the Public Record 
Office, 1907: repr. Nendeln: Kraus, 1971), pp. 537-39, 541-88; Calendar of Patent Rolls: 
Henry VI, Vol. Ill, 1436-1441 , ed. by A. Hughes (dec.) and A. E. Bland (London: HMSO for 
the Public Record Office, 1907: repr. Nendeln: Kraus, 1971), p. 37. Marie-Rose Thielmans, 
Bourgogne et Angleterre: Relations politiques et economiques entre les Pays-Bas 
Bourguignons et I'Angleterre 1435-1467 (Bruxelles: Presses Universitaires de Bruxelles, 
1966) makes extensive use of these lists to map the distribution of aliens, their trades, and 
their Low-Countries origins at the time: but possibly because she is largely London- 
centred, she does not seem to notice the strange discrepancy mentioned below. 

J. L. Bolton has suggested to me that the English reaction (letters of protection 
rather than wholesale expulsion) suggests that 'aliens were far too useful to the economy to 
be expelled'. 

16 Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry VI, Vol. II, 1429-36, pp. 555 (Van Lier), 579 
(Petirson). 

17 Freemen's Register for 1438. 

18 Thrupp, 'Alien Population', p. 272. 

19 Thrupp, 'Alien Population', pp. 262-64. 

20 PRO, E179/217/46. Many thanks to Mrs Olga Homer for researching, 

transcribing, and translating these documents. 

21 For example, the Tapiters (additions to Ordinances 1419): any alienigena natus 
extra terram et regnum Anglie, cuiusdam nacionis fuerit, is to pay 53s 4d to the City as an 
entry fee, and 26s 8d to the guild for pageant silver ( York Memorandum Book, AIY, I, 109); 
the Weavers' Ordinances (1400) demand a written testimonial from an alien's previous 
master about his character and competence ( York Memorandum Book, AIY, I, 242); the 
Millers in 1475 decide to forbid all aliens entry to the mystery: York Memorandum Book, 
BY [for B/Y], ed. by Joyce W. Percy, Surtees Society, 186 (Gateshead: Northumberland 
Press, 1973), p. 182. 

22 York Memorandum Book, AIY, II, 86. 

23 York City Chamberlains' Account Rolls 1396-1500, ed. by R. B. Dobson, Surtees 
Society, 192 (Gateshead: Northumberland Press, 1980 for 1978 and 1979), p. 67 (1449- 
50). 
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24 Making aliens stay in supervised lodgings with hosts who were responsible for 
overseeing their trading: The Statutes of the Realm, Vol. //(London: 1816: repr. London: 
Dawsons, 1963), pp. 303-05: (18 Hen. VI c. 4). This is a reinforcement of the statute of 5 
Hen. IV c.9. on hosts and surveillance, Hansards excepted ( Statutes of the Realm, II, 1 45- 
46, mainly concerned with the preservation of bullion). It was reconfirmed in 4 Henry V c.5 
(1416: Statutes of the Realm, II, 197). But as J. L. Bolton says in his B.Litt. thesis, 'the 
hosting legislation lasted only seven years and there were so many exceptions to it that it 
was pointless' ('Alien Merchants in England in the reign of Henry VI, 1422-61', p. 265). 

25 York Memorandum Book, A/Y, II, 203: fol. 299', date 27.4.1459. Compare with 
House Book Y B 2/4, fols 4 V , 12\ 18 r ( The York House Books 1461-1490, ed. by Lorraine 
C. Attreed, 2 vols (Stroud: Alan Sutton, 1991), I, 214, 224-25, 229-31, where the revision 
of articles on aliens is prompted by the Scottish invasion. There is not much detailed 
information about the events of the 1440s and 1450s, as the House Books do not start until 
1476. It is not clear what sparked this decision in 1459. 

26 See J. L. Bolton, The Medieval English Economy 1150-1500 (London: Dent, 
1980), ch. 9. Mr Bolton tells me that immigration to London did not fall off in this period. 

27 VCH: Yorkshire, III, 439. 

28 Koln Cathedral boasts the shrine of the Three Kings, containing their relics, 
brought there in 1164 from Milan. It is a remarkable and massive piece of goldsmiths' 
work. See Arnold Wolff, The Cologne Cathedral (Koln: Vista Point, 1990), p. 9 and plates 
27-32. 

29 See the OED s.v. beer for quotations from Skelton's 'Elinor Rumming' and Andrew 
Boorde's Dietary, both attributing beer to 'Duchemen', and suggesting that it is detrimental 
to the English digestion. See also Nelly Johanna Martina Kerling, Commercial Relations 
of Holland and Zeeland with England from the Late 13th Century to the Close of the Middle 
Ages (Leiden: Brill, 1954) pp. 110-17 and 205-06. She suggests that brewing with hops 
was originally German. England exported ale up to c. 1375, then there was a massive 
importation from c. 1400 to c. 1440, after which it died out from various causes. Also Laura 
Wright, Trade between England and the Low Countries: Evidence from Historical 
Linguistics', in England and the Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages, pp. 169-75, 
especially pp. 174-75 and notes 15-27. 

Of the 18 house-holding aliens in the 1440 returns for Hull, 3 are sumamed 
Berebrewer: PRO, El79/202/112. 

311 Hull Customs Accounts, pp. 59, 190, 193; York Mercers and Merchant 

Adventurers, p. 70, for the buying of an organ in Bergen-op-Zoom. 

31 See for an example Hull Customs Accounts, pp. 46-47: the freight of the Mary of 
Hull and the Katherine of Veer. 
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32 House Books YB 2/4 fol. 130 v : dated 1.9.1484, certification that 'John Mogan, 
ducheman' is a freeman and denizen of the city: York House Books, pp. 322-23. 

33 These factors were suggested to us by J. L. Bolton. 

34 The information supplied to the Project by the York Craftsmen's and Women's 
Wills Project headed by Ann Rycraft has already proved invaluable. 

35 '[. . .] pur ceo que certeins gentz veigne chascun an a la citee et sount enfranchisiez 
[. . .]' York Memorandum Book, AIY, 1, p. lxv, 14. Much of the trading must also have 
been managed by factors, as was customary on the other side of the North Sea. 

36 Pioneering work on the biographies of York worthies was done by Robert Skaife, 
Civic Officials of York and Parliamentary Representatives (York City Library, MS, 
c.1890). He does not, however, cover those who were not involved in the City's 
administrative hierarchies. 

37 York Memorandum Book, BIY, pp. 49-50 (1422). 

38 Borthwick Institute, York Probate Register 2, fol. 138 v ; see Testamenta 
Eboracensia, II, ed. by James Raine, Surtees Society Publications, 30 (Durham: Andrews; 
London, Whittaker, 1855), pp. 116-18. Also Meg Twycross, 'Books for the Unlearned', in 
Drama and Religion, ed. by James Redmond, Themes in Drama, 5 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), pp. 65-110. 

39 See Frans DeBrabandere, 'De familienaam Tobback', Vlaamse Stam, 26 (1990) 
955-56, and his Woordenboek van de Familienamen in Belgie & Noord Frankrijk (Brussels: 
Gemeentekrediet, 1993) s.v. Tobback(x) etc. 

I use the word 'Flemish' in its popular meaning of the form of Dutch spoken in the 
Southern Low Countries. The Tubbacs are of course Brabanders in origin. 

40 He calls himself Johannes milner alias dictus Tutbag Ciuis mercator Ebor. in his 
will, York Probate Register 3, fol. 526”. In the B/Y Memorandum Book on 31.10.1424 he 
is called John Mylner alias Tutbag : see below note 43. 

41 See note 39. I was introduced to this by Edward Vanhoutte and Benny De Cupere, 
who kindly brought me back a copy from Belgium. 

42 Her will (York Probate Register 2, fols 296 v -297 r ) leaves money to 'Agnes Ireby 
my relative'. A Willelmus de Irby, mariner, was free in 1356: he was Chamberlain in 1374. 
But her connections need further research. 

43 York Memorandum Book, BIY, p. 63: John Mylner alias Tutbag, citizen of York, 
and Alice his wife: two houses on Ouse Bridge, with the two rooms above them and another 
room over the stallage of the said bridge called Salmonhole: rented for 20 years from Whit 
Sunday 1414, and an additional 8 years thereafter. Rent 40s p.a. Given at York 
31.10.1424. Marked 'Void' in margin, but unclear why. In his will, proved in 1438, John 
leaves Alice omnes terminos ['leases'? 'bonds'?] meos quos habeo in illis duobus 
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tenementis in quibus inhabito super Pontem Vse. In her will, dated 1454 (see note 42), 
Alice leaves son Thomas all bonorum meorum in Shopa existencium. 

44 The Register of the Guild of Corpus Christi in the City of York, ed. by R. H. Skaife 
Surtees Society, 57 (Durham: Andrews, 1872 for 1871), p. 32: John Tudbag et Alicia uxor. 

45 John Tubbac does not mention a wife of Thomas in his will, dated 1438. Thomas's 
wife becomes a sister of the Mercers' Guild and Hospital in 1440 ('Item, recevyd of Thomas 
Cutbagg [sic in transcription] for his wife to be a sister, xxd.'): Sellers, York Mercers, p. 
52. Had they just married? They enter the Corpus Christi Guild in 1440-41 as Tho. Tutbak. 
Katerina uxor ejus: Corpus Christi Guild, p. 38. Revetour leaves an alabaster crucifix to 
Katherine Tutbag in his will of 1446 ( Testamenta Eboracensia, II, 117). However, when 
Alice dies in 1454, Thomas's wife is named as Agnes, and she is named Agnes when 
Thomas dies in 1487. 

46 York Chamberlains' Rolls, p. 90 (1454-55): REED: York, I, 85. 

47 York Chamberlains' Rolls, p. 99. 

48 Sellers, York Mercers, p. 59. 

49 Sellers, York Mercers, p. 49. His parents pay a large sum 'in alms' at the same time. 
His father dies that year. 

50 York Probate Register 5, fol. 299 v . 

51 Information from will of Thomas his father, and Mercers' Cartulary: see Louise 
Wheatley, 'The York Mercers' Guild 1420-1502: Origins, Organisation and Ordinances' 
(unpublished MA thesis, University of York, 1993), p. 296. His will does not seem to be 
extant. 

52 The Freemen's Register gives this as 1488, Barrie Dobson's lists in his edition of 
the York Chamberlains' Rolls as 1489 (p. 212). Robert seems however to have struggled 
financially. On 1.4.89 he was released from the office of Chamberlain until he is 'so 
growen in goodes that he be able to take the same office upon hym': House Books, pp. 
644-45. Earlier, in 1484, he was discharged from all office against the payment of 16d 
English ( Housebooks, p. 329). 

53 Hull Customs Accounts, pp. 179 (1473: Hilda of Hull), 211 (1489-90: Maryknyght 
of Hull), 214 (1489-90: Trinity of Hull), 216 (1489-90: Maryknyght). His surname is spelt 
Tutbage, Tuttbag, and Tutbag. 

54 Corpus Christi Guild, p. 73: Rob. Tutebag. 

55 Corpus Christi Guild, p. 162. 

56 Woordenboek van de Familienamen s.v. Tobback(x): 1311 Reyner Tucbake, 
Mechelen; 1474 Rommout Tucbacx, Mechelen. 

57 York Probate Register 3, fol. 4 r . There is no will recorded for Denis Tubbak. 

58 Paul Welters, Beknopt Overzicht van de Kerken van Heist-op-den-Berg (Heist-op- 
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den-Berg: the author, 1992), pp. 7-10. There was a church there from 1131: it was however 
dedicated to the Holy Cross. At the end of the fourteenth century it was known as the 
Capellania de Herlaer Sancte Crucis, and the dedication does not seem to have been changed 
to Our Lady until 1502. The oldest part of the existing church appears to have been built in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. At some point in its history during a period of severe 
sickness, the church became so derelict that it was totally covered with ivy. Further 
research seems necessary. 

The other possibility is a small but elegant chapel attached to the castle of Herlaer, 
about 4 km north of Heist. This has always been dedicated to Our Lady: however, the 
present owner does not think that it was a likely candidate for bequests from a merchant and 
artisan, as its main worshippers would have been the family and the estate workers. Besides 
this, the castle was not necessarily known as Herlaer (after the family) in the late Middle 
Ages, merely as ten Hof. 

59 Calendar of Patent Rolls: Richard II Vol. V, 1391-96, ed. by G. J. Morris (London: 
HMSO for PRO, 1905; repr. Kraus 1971) p. 285; confirmed by Henry IV on 26.5.1400, 
Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry IV Vol. I, 1399-1400, ed. by R. C. Fowler (London: HMSO 
for PRO, 1903; repr. Kraus 1971) p. 295. 

60 H. Smit, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Handel met Engeland, Schotland en 
lerland, 2 vols, Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatie, LXV ('s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1928), I, 359-60, 367 (1383-84); 422-23. 

61 See his will, York Probate Register 2, fol. 633 r , and her will, fol. 640". Vintners' 
petition: York Memorandum Book, B/Y, p. 157. 

62 York Memorandum Book, AIY, II, 49-50: Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry V Vol. I, 
1413-1416 ed. by R. C. Fowler (London: HMSO for PRO, 1910; repr. Kraus 1971), p. 194, 
summary only. 

63 See above note 60, and Testamenta Eboracensia, II, 8-9. Her will is dated 
27.12.1430. 

64 Will in York Probate Register 2, fol. 255". 

65 Calendar of Patent Rolls: Richard 11 Vol. II, 1385-1389, ed. by G. J. Morris 
(London: HMSO for PRO, 1900; repr. Kraus 1971), p. 463. 

66 Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry IV Vol. II, 1401-1405, ed. by R. C. Fowler 
(London: HMSO for PRO, 1905; repr. Kraus 1971), p. 204. 

67 Bolton, Medieval English Economy, p. 308; Childs, Hull Customs Accounts, p. 

xii. 

68 Various cases recorded in the Patent Rolls suggest that any property bought by an 
alien was to be forfeited to the King: Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry VI Vol. IV 
1441-1446, ed. by A. E. Bland (London: HMSO for PRO, 1908; repr. Kraus 1971) pp. 20, 
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31, 63. The 1419 ban on entering the York Council Chamber, presumably for fear of 
espionage, would have disqualified them in practice. 

69 Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land made by Henry Earl of Derby (afterwards 
King Henry IV) in the years 1390-1 and 1392-3, being the Accounts kept by his Treasurer 
during two years , ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith, Camden Society, 2 nd Series, 52 (1894), 
p. 165: 'per manus Henrici Wymmon'. 

10 Smit, Bronnen, 329 (Hull 1378-79). 

71 Calendar of Close Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office: Richard II Vol. Ill, 
1385-1389, ed. by W.H.B. Bird (London: HMSO for PRO, 1908; repr. Kraus 1972), pp. 2-3 
(29.9.1385). He is described as 'merchant of the Hanse in Almain 1 , but stands bail not to 
leave the country. 

72 York Probate Register 2, fol. 69 v -70 r Testamenta Eboracensia II no. 78. His 
bequests and obits show an interesting circle of friends and colleagues including Henry 
Wyman and his wife. 

73 Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry VI Vol. II, 1429-1436 ed. by A. Hughes and others 
(London: HMSO for PRO, 1907; repr. Kraus 1971): p. 43 (26.2.1430), by petition in 
Parliament: summary. These are entered in full into the AJY Memorandum Book, fols 
289 v -290 r ( York Memorandum Book II, pp. 185-86). He is said to be bom infra partes 
Almannie. He sought a royal writ confirming these letters in 1441 (18.10.1441) and had 
this recorded in the B/Y Memorandum Book, fols 114M 15 r (York Memorandum Book B/Y, 
p. 152). These charge the Mayor etc. 'to allow him all privileges, offices, and customs 
within the city': possibly he was intending to stand for Sheriff and someone had contested 
the legality of this. 

74 He was Mayor in 1460 and 1472. See also his will (York Probate Register 5, fol. 
184 r ) and that of his wife (York Probate Register 5, fol. 28 r ). Since he is not of immediate 
concern here, I do not give details of his career. There is a genealogical note in Testamenta 
Eboracensia III, pp. 196-97. 

75 REED: York, I, 3. 

76 REED: York, I, 8. 

77 Wim Hiisken, 'The Bruges Ommegang', in Formes teatrals de la tradicio medieval: 
Actes del VII Col.loqui de la Societe Internationale pour I’Etude du Theatre Medieval, 
Girona, Juliol de 1992, ed. by Francesc Massip (Barcelona: Institut del Teatre, 1995), pp. 
77-85. Costumed characters of the 12 Apostles and 4 Evangelists are recorded as walking in 
the procession of the Holy Blood in 1396: there appears to have been a mobile show of the 
'Play of the Garden of Gethsemane' in 1397 for the next few years - possibly, as Hiisken 
suggests, a series of tableaux on waggons. Whether these spelen were genuine plays or 
tableaux is unclear. 
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78 B. A. M. Ramakers, Spelen en Figuren: Toneelkunst en processiecultuur in 
Oudenaarde tussen Middeleeuwen en Moderne Tijd (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 1996). 

19 Leo de Burbure, De Aniwerpsche Ommegangen in de XlVe en XVe Eeuw (Antwerp: 
Kockx, 1878), pp. 1-5: the Judgement float is on p. 4. 

80 See my 'The Flemish Ommegang and its Pageant Cars', Medieval English Theatre, 
2.1 (1980), 15-41 and 2.2 (1980), 80-98. 
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There was no professional musician of any nationality amongst Geoffrey Chaucer's 
Canterbury pilgrims, but it was a violinist from Norway who came to dominate the 
medieval-style tale-telling in Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863-73), Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow's act of poetic homage to the medieval English 'maister'. Along with his 
six companions (Landlord, Student, Spanish Jew, Sicilian, Theologian, Poet) the 
musician tells three tales at the hostel in Sudbury, Massachusetts, where they meet. 
Each of his narratives has a Scandinavian flavour; there are two eerie ballads in 
traditional style, while his first-day story, by some way the longest and best in the 
collection is, 'The Saga of King Olaf (1863). Drawing extensively on a (then) 
relatively new English translation of Snorri Sturluson's Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, it 
offers a colourful montage of scenes from the late-tenth-century missionary king's life. 
As the narrator warms to his task, light from the inn's log fire plays over his features: 

Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe. 

His figure tall and straight and lithe. 

And every feature of his face 
Revealing his Norwegian race. 2 

With his Stradivarius violin, 'in Cremona's workshop's made', the musician conjures 
up vivid Norwegian images: 

The rumour of the forest trees. 

The plunge of the implacable seas. 

The tumult of the wind at night. 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing. 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 
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Through mist and darkness pouring forth, 

Like Elivagar's river flowing 
Out of the glaciers of the North. 3 

The old northern mythological reference 4 will have been lost on Ann Greening, 
a Victorian farm-worker's daughter from Gloucestershire, but it did not prevent her 
from devouring this Longfellow poem just as she had devoured all the others. She 
memorized them, and by means of bedtime recitation shared her enthusiasm with her 
five surviving children. Transmitted in this way the learned Harvard scholar's lines 
seem to have exercised a particular fascination over one of Ann Greening's sons, 
Edward. He came to know many of the poems by heart, and to own and annotate an 
edition of Longfellow and, before the end of the century, whilst still scraping a modest 
living as a violin teacher in Worcester, he wrote a ninety-minute cantata entitled 
Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf (1896), based on Longfellow's poem. Its impact 
was immediate and remarkable. Almost overnight a forty-year-old musical jack-of-all- 
trades, who had been earning a living by teaching, and by arranging assorted bits of 
Wagner for school orchestras, suddenly found himself a major musical celebrity in late 
Victorian Britain. An unassuming violinist of modest social origins, from 
unfashionable middle England, and brought up in the Catholic faith of his mother, 
was to find his life transformed by his serenading a medieval Norwegian king. Britain, 
for so long 'a land without music', had discovered a native-born composer and he was 
lionized not only at home but, even more improbably, in the Germany of Brahms and 
Wagner and, not least, in Norway - the London publishers of Scenes from the Saga of 
King Olaf saw to it that a bound copy of the score was presented to King Oscar II. 5 

The composer took his appropriately pre-Conquest-sounding surname from his 
Kentish father - William celfgar (OE: 'elf-spear'), or dlfgeirr (ON) 6 or, in its Victorian 
incarnation, Elgar. A century later Sir Edward Elgar's music, with its distinctive blend 
of nobility, melancholy and mysticism, continues to fill concert halls up and down 
the land. Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf plays no part in this lasting popularity; 
it is now an almost forgotten work, but a hundred years ago choral societies up and 
down Britain could be heard re-oralising in song the deeds of Olafr Tryggvason, with 
the composer in constant demand as guest conductor of such performances - from 
Norwich to New Brighton and Morecombe (no less), but particularly in the great 
industrial cities of northern England where the Victorian tradition of choral singing 
was strongest (Leeds, Huddersfield, Bolton, Sheffield, Manchester). The first 
performance in October 1896 was held not in London, but in the Victoria Hall in 
Hanley (Staffordshire), then a cultural centre for prosperous pottery manufacturers, 
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later the local concert hall of the present writer (and of this volume's dedicatee), and (in 
1996) the venue for a centenary performance of the work. 7 1897 saw the first London 
performance of King Olaf, at the Crystal Palace; it drew a dismally small audience, as 
a result of an unhappy clash with the annual Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 

Elgar's cantata thus represents a belated instance of the old north in 
performance, albeit far removed from Peter Meredith's pageant waggons. Over the last 
fifty years and more scholarly fashion has rejected the notion of any significant 
dramatic tradition in medieval Scandinavia; yet the recent magisterial study by Terry 
Gunnell, a Leeds graduate, has reopened the debate in an exciting and persuasive way, 8 
and there were certainly many in Victorian and Edwardian Britain who would have 
cheered him on. Long before Dame Bertha Phillpotts, 9 there were attempts to identify 
a performance tradition behind Eddie verse; 10 there were chamber-drama versions of 
Laxdcela saga, Brennu-Njdls saga, Gisla saga, and Fridpjdfs saga, u the 1910 Empire 
Festival featured a pageant version of the old heroic poem Bjarkamal on a River 
Thames barge; 12 and, in The Prodigal Son (1905), the Manx novelist Hall Caine tells 
of a native Icelander, a graduate of Oxford, who having fled to Monte Carlo with a 
standard issue 'new woman', returns to London and redeems himself by writing and 
staging saga operas. These earn worldwide fame for both the composer and his native 
culture. The Prodigal Son not only saw service as a racy novel - a stage version was 
premiered in London's Drury Lane Theatre, and New York's New Amsterdam Theatre 
on the same September evening in 1905. All these works spluttered briefly and died, 
but the strains of Elgar's Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf were longer and more 
influentially on the wing. This present essay does not seek to strain the credulity of 
the present volume's dedicatee by masquerading as an essay on medieval drama; it 
attempts rather to investigate the literary and cultural roots of Elgar's old northern, 
neo-romantic, dramatized medievalism. 

King Olafr Tryggvason had appeared to Victorian Britain in many guises long 
before Elgar had begun 'entwining and encircling all / The strange and antiquated 
rhymes / With melodies of olden times'. 13 Indeed if any old northern figure was likely 
to become the focus for Victorian dramatic or musical representation, that figure was 
always more likely to be found in Snorri Sturluson's Heimskringla than in a family 
saga or an Eddie poem. Snorri's work attracted more attention from poets, paraphrastic 
novelists, and popularizing historians than did the tales of Njall, Viga-Glumr or Gisli 
even after these became available in English translation during the 1860s. 14 There was 
certainly little likelihood of old northern myth and legend being set to music in 
England after 1870. Love him (as Elgar did) or loathe him (as William Morris did), 
Richard Wagner had already been there and done it; he could hardly be out-Wagnered 
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from the British Isles. One possible alternative to a Heimskringla -derived opera or 
cantata was to take the hint offered by the Bernard Crusell and George Stephens 1830s 
settings 15 of pieces from the Swedish Bishop Esaias Tegner's hugely popular Frithiofs 
saga, and develop them into a more substantial operatic format. 16 Like the Olafr 
Tryggvason story the tale of Frithiof and Ingeborg offered love and romance, 
adolescent rite of passage, adventure on land and sea, and spiritual renewal as 
Balderesque paganism prepared to yield to the revelations of the white Christ. But Ann 
Elgar did not recite George Stephens's Tegner translation to her children at bedtime; 
she preferred the works of Tegner's great admirer, Longfellow - and in this way were 
the tastes of her son formed. 

For all that an heroic Heimskringla -type libretto was the most likely musical 
response to the Victorian cult of the old north, there was no guarantee of musical 
success for any such work. This is all too clearly revealed in a letter sent to 
Gudbrandur Vigfusson in Oxford late in 1888. George Silke-Willoughby sent 
Gudbrandur a sample of 'The Norsemen to the Sea', a dire libretto on viking themes. 
Did the great Icelandic philologist know of any composer in Denmark or Norway who 
could set it to music - 'someone who has lived among the Fjords and to whom the 
Sea is something like what it was to our Northern Forefathers and Palnatoke, and the 
Jomsburg vikings and King Hakon and countless others [Silke-Willoughby claimed 
ancient Danish lineage]'? 17 Even if Gudbrandur had known such a composer, he was 
well into his final illness and unlikely to have done anything about it. It is hard to 
believe that Edvard Grieg or Carl Nielsen - or Elgar himself - could have spun 
musical gold from Silke's wet straw: 

The Viking path to fame and right 
We cleave thy crests mid laughter light 
Whilst Thunder's crashes worlds affright 
And lightening flashes day from night 
Dark foaming Sea. 

In years long past when time was young 
Through Odin's halls the Fate-word rung 
From Vala lips that Norse should be 
Lords of Earth and Kings of thee. 

Fierce surging Sea [. . .] 
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Through Winter darkness, Summer light 
'Neath Sun by day, 'neath Moon by night 
Our blood should gild thy waves in fight 
Our bones thy shores should silver white. 

Deep rolling sea. 18 

Grieg at least had a perfect alibi - he was already hard at work writing an orchestral 
piece (published in 1890) based on sketches for an Olav Tryggvason opera, in 
collaboration with the playwright Bjomsteme Bjorn sen. 19 

The key to the popularity of Olafr Tryggvason in Victorian Britain during the 
pre-Longfellow period was literary rather than musical: Samuel Laing's pioneering 
1844 Heimskringla translation. 20 These three hefty volumes represented the first 
complete translation (or set of translations) of Icelandic sagas ever published in 
Britain; 21 they provided Victorian readers with the first clear opportunity to study a 
coherent sequence of primary texts in which the history of north Atlantic viking 
communities, including those within the British Isles, could be followed; and, not 
least, they provided those same readers with by far the fullest and most exciting 
introductory essay yet published in English on northern history and the idea of the 
north - all viewed from Laing's idiosyncratic and cantankerous perspective. The 
translation itself fed into public consciousness through popular paraphrase, and 
Laing's splenetic 'Preliminary Dissertation' to the first edition set the ideological 
agenda for reading and reacting to Heimskringla for the rest of the century. 

I discuss that Laingean agenda in a forthcoming study, and a brief summary 
must serve in the present context. Laing showed little or no interest in Iceland; he was 
a Norway man, having travelled widely there during 1834-1836, and having published 
his Journal of Residence in Norway (1836) on his return to Britain. The attitudes 
exhibited in bis Journal, widely reviewed in the periodical press, reappeared even more 
robustly in his hugely influential 1844 'Dissertation'. All that was best in old 
northemness, as Laing defined it, was to be found in Snorri's images of viking-age 
Norway. There are seven qualities to which he draws favourable attention. Firstly, by 
happy geological chance, the very bed-rock of Norway was anti-feudal: the granite was 
so hard that it could not be worked into building blocks for castles, and thus the very 
archaeological infrastructure of feudalism could not be created. Secondly, Laing 
(himself a failed and frustrated Orcadian candidate for election to the Westminster 
parliament) admired the kind of participatory democracy depicted by Snorri. He relished 
the local Things, and the arts of persuasive eloquence which they encouraged amongst 
shrewd king and steadfast bonder alike. The residual strength of medieval Norway's 
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vigorous oral culture had meant that in 1814 the country's new constitution was drawn 
up and passed in just four days, having existed in the minds and on the lips of the 
people for centuries. Thirdly, inevitably, Laing favoured the practices of northern 
constitutional monarchy rather than southern imperialism. Fourthly, Laing favoured 
the small landholding system of the Norwegian valley fjords - of Sognefjord, or 
around Trondheim where he wintered during his travels; the paucity of surplus land 
prevented the accumulation of large estates and of the excess power which inevitably 
accompanied them. Equally, though, some landholding was vital. Laing attributed 
much of the (as he saw it) feeble Anglo-Saxon resistance to viking incursion and 
invasion to their status as landless serfs. They lacked any material stake in victory, 
and fought without passion. Fifthly, Laing was virulently anti-Catholic. Fie attributed 
the remainder of Anglo-Saxon pre-Conqust lassitude to the baleful influence of the all- 
powerful 'monkish' church. Viking invasions had been entirely beneficial, exposing 
tired Anglo-Saxon blood and 'slavish torpidity' to the barbarous vitality of the 
northmen. Only in the eyes - and hence the writings - of Catholic historians could 
the vikings be seen as barbarians; for Laing the old northmen were brave, energetic, 
and technologically imaginative. Sixthly, Laing (like his fellow philologist George 
Stephens) 22 loathed Germany and the Germans with an almost psychotic fervour. Far 
too much time, he fumed, had been wasted searching for the roots of Anglo-Saxon 
England in the ancient forests of Germany, and in the over-promoted pages of 
Tacitus's Germania. Modem German society was fundamentally undemocratic and anti- 
entrepreneurial, its arterial walls calcified by legions of unproductive civil servants, 
and this malign influence had seeped into the social systems of neighbouring Denmark 
and Sweden. 23 All that was best in Britain, all that had helped to build a great empire, 
was (Laing rhapsodized) to be traced to the bonder culture of ancient Norway: 
representative government, a clear sense of nationhood, articulate public opinion, trial 
by jury, security of property, freedom of mind and person, and indomitable energy and 
courage. Seventhly and lastly, Laing was anxious to enrol the United States in his 
idealizing vision of Norwegian virtue. He was convinced that the British no longer 
needed to cross the Atlantic to study desirable post-revolutionary democratic structures 
in action - it was now the Americans who should cross the seas and visit Norway, and 
return home to reflect on its exemplary medieval traditions. 

Laing, of course, had no way of controlling the responses which his 
Heimskringla translation would excite, or the uses to which it would be put. It was a 
question of releasing it with a fatalistic 'Go litel boke' and seeing how Victorian 
Britain and North America would receive it. In truth it would be difficult to exaggerate 
its influence on readers over the remaining sixty years of the nineteenth century. That 
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influence is freely acknowledged in work after work: in poems written to celebrate the 
initial publication of the three volumes; 24 in lengthy reviews of the translation in 
learned periodicals; 25 in seminal works of political theory such as John Stuart Mill's 
Principles of Political Economy (1848); 26 in colourful novelistic recreations of 
Danelaw Britain such as Edward Bulwer Lytton's Harold (1848; Book XI, ch. 11) and 
Charles Kingsley's Hereward the Wake (1866; ch. 41 and passim); in prefatory essays 
to more than one of the many English translations of Tegner's Frithiofs saga; 21 in 
northern travel books discussing Iceland and Norway (such as that of Lord Dufferin's 
1857 Letters from High Latitudes ); in rebukes to the confederate states in America 
during the Civil War included (in footnotes) in A. J. Symington's Pen and Pencil 
Sketches of Faroe and Iceland (1862); 28 in Oxford University prize poems and essays 
about the old north; 29 in Thomas Carlyle's celebration of steely-willed Odinic 
conservatism in his Early Kings of Norway ; 30 and, across the Atlantic, in texts as 
widely different as Ralph Waldo Emerson's suave essays on Victorian Britain, 31 and 
Marie Brown's paranoid study of the Norse discovery of America in which the 
achievement of Columbus (south European, Catholic, autocratic) is denigrated, and 
that of Leifr Eiriksson (Nordic, righteous pagan, democratic) is valorized. 32 

In Victorian Britain the Heimskringla saga which enjoyed more popularity and 
attention than any other was Olafs saga Tryggvasonar. At a scholarly level, for those 
keen to develop reading skills in Old Icelandic, Henry Sweet's 1886 Icelandic Primer 
includes as the longest of its reading texts the Heimskringla-dcnvcd 'Death of Olaf 
Tryggvason', albeit with the verses omitted. 33 There was not a single Islendingasogur 
passage on offer. The Islendingasogur are fully represented in the more advanced and 
(still) admirable Icelandic Prose Reader (1879) compiled by Gudbrandur Vigfusson and 
Frederick York Powell, yet Olafs saga Tryggvasonar continues to hold its own: out of 
almost fifty extracts selected for students to work on, the third longest passage (after 
chapters from Laxdcela saga and the Icelandic Gospel of St Matthew) derives from the 
longer version of Olafs saga Tryggvasonar . 34 By the end of the century conscientious 
scholars were able to compare Snorri's version of the saga with John Sephton's 1895 
translation of that longer version. 35 J. F. Vicary's Olav the King, and Olav, King and 
Martyr (1886) offers a dogged comparative discussion of the available sources of 
information about both kings. For the elderly Carlyle, painting at the end of his life 
in brushstrokes as broad as a bam door, Laing’s bullying Catholic autocrat Olafr 
Tryggvason is transformed into an idealized leader of men, full of that Odinic charisma 
and strength of purpose so much admired by the Scottish sage. The real enemy was 
not autocracy but anarchy, wearing the face of the wilful disbeliever. In Carlyle's 
reading of the saga such godlessness takes the form either of high-priestly zealots such 
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as Hakon jarl, a kind of Puseyite pagan, or of bone-headed bonders. Carlyle purrs with 
approval at the decisive treatment meted out to stubborn opponents (eloquent Thing 
speakers struck dumb, temples flattened; banquet guests threatened with being 
sacrificed to their beloved gods). As for surly malcontents, 'Tryggveson, I fancy, did 
not much regard all that; a man of joyful, cheery temper, habitually contemptuous of 
danger'. 36 Carlyle's fullest tribute is quoted with evident approval in the preface to the 
libretto and explanatory notes for Elgar's cantata: 

a magnificent, far-shining man [. . .] essentially definable [. . .] 
as a wild bit of real heroism, in such rude guise and environment; 
a high, true and great human soul. A jovial burst of laughter in 
him, withal; a bright, airy wise way of speech; dressed 
beautifully, and with care; a man admired and loved exceedingly 
by those he liked, dreaded as death by those he did not like [. . .] 
remains a shining figure to us; the wildly beautifulest man, in 
body and soul, that one has ever heard of in the North. 37 

Carlylean fantasies apart, Olafr Tryggvason permeated the Victorian literary 
consciousness at many other levels. To some extent this interest related to his British 
connections: notably the belief that he fought at the Battle of Maldon, and that he 
received baptism in the Scilly Isles. His mysterious Arthur-like disappearance at the 
end of the saga also rang familiar and appealing bells for Victorian lovers of 
Tennyson. And it was his central and (as viewed by many) heroic role in the 
conversion of Scandinavia and Iceland 995-1000 which attracted particular attention 
with writers and publishers engaged in the flourishing business of producing pious 
books for impious children. 

Three instances point the way. Mary Howarth's Stories of Norway in the Saga 
Days (1895), a collection of four cautionary tales for young readers, includes (as its 
longest and most ambitious narrative) 'The White Prince and King Olaf. The youthful 
exploits of Olafr Tryggvason are elaborated in ways unattested by any literary source 
known to me. We hear the dying mother of the Russian King Valdemar prophesying 
that young Olaf (as the name is spelt in the story), 38 already by this time a member of 
the royal household after his Estonian adventures, will become a great Christian and 
bring light into the life of her sickly grandson Jarisleif. Valdemar is tempted to swap 
his own sickly son for the robust and healthy Olaf; but his wife Queen Allogia, licked 
by a magic Lappish dog, learns that Jarisleif has been bewitched by a malevolent 
Finnish magician. A shrewish young Lappish woman Snaefrid arrives in court; 
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Jarisleif falls in love with her; the pair set sail for Norway, Olaf having meanwhile set 
off on his adventures in (first) Britain, and then Norway where he was to become king. 
The shrewish Snaefrid is eventually won over by Jarisleifs ardour; King Olaf is 
reunited with his childhood companion, shares his Christian faith with him, thereby 
fulfilling the dying grandmother's prophecy. Jarisleif, now hale and hearty, becomes a 
great law-giver back in Russia. A prophecy is fulfilled, a shrew is tamed, Christianity 
triumphs over Finnish magic, and a sickly child is restored - and young Victorian 
readers learn some truths and many fantasies about the exemplary King Olaf 
Trygveson. 

Young Edwardian readers were also catered for. The Boy's Own Series, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, included M. F. Outram's In the Van of the 
Vikings, or How Olaf Tryggvason Lost and Won (1909). This proves to be a spirited 
paraphrastic version of Snorri's saga with a wash of well-meaning Sunday School 
piety serving as commentary. In the 'Moses in the bulrushes’ section at the outset, 
Queen Gunnhild, all pantomime cackling and cursing, does her best to out-Herod 
Flerod in her pursuit of the baby Olaf and his devoted mother; Valdimar and Allogia 
appear in much less romantic guise than in the Howarth story, and Olaf makes his 
choice between 'the gods of Valhalla and the God of Heaven' long before his Scilly 
Isles epiphany. After a fearful vision of Valdimar and Allogia enduring hellish 
torments Olaf persuades them to accept Christ. Whilst in Britain, he is baptized, 
learns about the fate of the Jomsborg vikings from Bjorn the Briton, newly returned 
from the Baltic fray. In all his subsequent evangelical activity Olaf always claims that 
he fights not for himself but for Christ. In Laxdcela saga Kjartan Olafsson adds that 
King Olafr is basically mild and good and, like Dr Arnold of Rugby, is only roused to 
violence by stubborn paganism. Thangbrand's robust brand of muscular Christianity 
plays less well with Outram. She feels compelled to insert a lengthy 39 heavily post- 
Reformation rationalization of his ill-starred expedition to Iceland - Thangbrand was a 
product of Dark-Age Christianity, dominated by popish ignorance, illiteracy, and 
related iniquities. He knew no better and there was no-one in the official 'Romish' 
church able to show him the way. The stream of women in Olafs life presented a 
problem to decorous nineteenth-century writers, who reacted in different ways. 
Outram's solution is to claim that Olaf had loved Gyda greatly and that it was only her 
tragic death which separated them; 40 Olafs subsequent slapping of Sigrid's face is 
presented as an understandably exasperated response to her mulish paganism. As for 
the king's death, Outram shows little interest in the excitement of the naval 
engagement or the individual acts of heroism; she lingers instead over the dazzling 
halo hovering over Olafs head as he leaves this life. 
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The third text reflecting the responses of popular piety (albeit in this instance 
of a more adult variety) to Olafr Tryggvason is Torquil, or the Days of Olaf 
Tryggvason, a lengthy and bizarre narrative poem by an (as yet, to me) unknown poet, 
published in Edinburgh in 1870. Torquil is a Norseman living on one of the northern 
isles of Scotland. He is the unrequited lover of Maida, a young woman whose father 
he had killed as revenge for having seen his own father killed by hers. Thora, Torquil's 
resolutely pagan mother, is deeply suspicious of the contacts he is making with 
Guthlac and Anselm, Christians newly arrived in the isles; and she also disapproves of 
Maida, preferring her son to marry Thora's niece Katla. Katla decides to involve the 
fearsome pagan priest Cormac, who resides in an remote and exotic temple, in her 
plans for wooing Torquil. The onset of a plague affecting all the local cattle is further 
grist to Cormac's malign mill; a Christian sacrifice is required to appease the angry 
gods - either the newly arrived monks, or perhaps the Christian-inclined Maida must 
die. As Cormac raises his knife to Maida's breast, Olaf Tryggvason appears on the 
scene, a miraculously well-timed intervention during one of his north British 
expeditions. In the ensuing fight Maida and Cormac both die, and Torquil is recruited 
to Olafs troop, and flourishes as he develops a talent for berserker-like deeds of 
derring-do in battle; he now seems immune to the charms and wiles of women. They 
are joined by a young page boy, Nigel, who proves to be Katla in improbable 
disguise, with a testimonial letter from Conan, a Christian hermit, which confirms 
her own acceptance of the true faith. For all that she and Torquil fall in love, the 
young hero had previously sworn to marry no woman except the long dead Maida. 
Olaf Tryggvason commands him to relent and marry his new love. Now, in turn, 
Katla hesitates. She is unable to forgive herself for contriving the sacrifice of Maida, 
and determines to seek out the minster of Kildare and commit herself to a life of 
penance and prayer. Torquil stands with Olaf in his final battle; he is captured as his 
leader dies; as he watches Long Serpent burning to ashes, Maida appears to him in a 
vision, and informs him that her death can best be avenged by bringing pagan 
Norwegian souls to Christ. So it is that he receives Earl Erik's permission to preach 
in Norway, and in due course dies a holy death as an elderly abbot in a minster church. 

Popular piety for adult and child was not the only appeal of Olafr Tryggvason. 
Nineteenth-century rewritings made much of his turbulent and exciting youth. This 
was certainly the case with Robert Leighton's novel Olaf the Glorious (1895). For 
Leighton, a prolific late-Victorian writer of books for school children (boys more than 
girls, one feels), Olaf was 'glorious' not only as a missionary king, but also for 
exemplary Laingean reasons: his kingship had a legitimate basis in popular support 
and assent, and, especially important, the great monarch had triumphed over a rash of 
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childhood challenges like some Nordic David Copperfield - the murder of his 
grandfather and father, the perilous path to survival in the face of the predatory Queen 
Gunnhild's dynastic plans, and the life of slavery in Estonia. There was no silver 
spoon tinkling in the vulnerable Olafs young mouth; we are conscious rather of 
someone pulling himself up by his own bootstraps. Young schoolboys receiving his 
book as school prize or Christmas present would learn that survival and success could 
be achieved by the sweat of an individual's own brow and brain. Noble nurture without 
a matching nature was of no value. Leighton's Olaf was an arriviste hero, and so 
potentially were many of his young Victorian admirers. We follow the young man's 
training for life, first, amongst the slaves - apparently the old Baltic equivalent of 
Victorian public school fagging or West Point hazing (the book was also published in 
the United States). Olaf learns skills of hand and mind - rune carving, saga telling, 
harp playing, wood carving, bow bending, arrow shafting, along with the ways of old 
northern religion. The passing of the baton from generation to generation is signalled 
here, as in many another old northern novel, by an elaborate ship burial scene as 
Guthorm his worthy foster-father is honoured; and by an equally elaborate ship 
construction scene as the mighty Long Serpent is crafted for the young leader. Thus 
equipped, Olaf travels widely on his adolescent iitanferd, to his friends a generous gift- 
giver, and to his foes a relentless pursuer. His experiences in the British Isles are 
naturally singled out for particular attention - the Orkneys, the Isle of Man, the 
Scillies, London where he was baptized, and Ireland where he married. The novel offers 
an unfamiliar perspective on the Battle of Maldon, familiar by then as a poem to 
serious students of Old English through Henry Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader (1876). 
Leighton's King Olaf and Byrhtnoth are presented as equally worthy in terms of 
bravery and chivalry; there is no talk of the East Anglian leader's ofermode - the 
vikings cross the river at low tide without the possibility of let or hindrance; and there 
is poignancy in the meeting on the battlefield between Olaf and the Northumbrian 
Egbert, once a firm friend and fellow slave in Estonia, now a formidable foe fighting 
for a different king and country. One adventure concerns Olafs (wholly unattested in 
any saga) time with the Jomsborg vikings. In Outram's In the Van of the Vikings 
Olaf hears about the Jomsborg heroes from Bjorn the Briton on his return from the 
Baltic; 41 in Leighton's version Olaf finds himself in the thick of the action, a captain 
in Earl Sigvaldi's navy. Facing certain death by beheading at the hands of Earl Hakon, 
it is Olaf along with Vagn Akason who contrives to trip up the executioner whose 
sword accidentally severs their bonds, thus enabling them to escape. 

In Leighton's tale, when Olaf returns to Norway the slave boy from Estonia is 
the overwhelmingly popular choice at the Trondheim Storting to become king of 
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Norway. In the five-year period between 995 and 1000, Olaf sweeps all paganism 
before him in his bloodstained Scandinavian progress. The ferocious but ultimately 
wretched Rand [sic] is paraded before Victorian readers, breathing fire against Christ, 
but unable to resist the deadly serpent who gnaws its way through his defiant entrails. 
A cruel fate, but Leighton does his best for King Olafs reputation as a merciful 
Christian - Rand had been a blasphemer and a criminal, and the king had, in effect, 
been functioning as an arm of secular and divine justice. As for the problem of Olaf 
and his womenfolk, Leighton's solution differs from that of Outram: Geira is said to 
be older than Olaf, and he never really loved her anyway - hence his decision to 
abandon her. Whatever cruelty in the service of a loving Christ, whatever indifference 
to the preponderance of popular wish amongst the farmers of Norway, and whatever 
fleetness of amorous foot Leighton's Olaf may have shown, no young Victorian 
reader, brought up on a daily diet of nautical adventure, could fail to respond to the 
excitement of the king's final sea-battle. In having his hero flee to Rome, Leighton 
opts for the less mysterious of the two options bequeathed to him by tradition: 'Does 
Olaf live? or is he dead? / Has he the hungry ravens fed? / I scarcely know what I 
should say, / For many tell the tale each way.' 

ITie Victorian reconstruction and reverbalizing of King Olafr Tryggvason in a 
variety of popular formats was sufficiently widespread for many members of Edward 
Elgar's choirs and orchestras to have encountered the old northern hero in one of these 
novelistic or poetic formats. But just as it had been Longfellow who brought the 
Elgar family into contact with the old north, it was Longfellow as well as Laing who 
had marked out the Olafr Tryggvason ground for many of these Victorian popularizers. 
Longfellow's version of Olafs saga Tryggvasonar inevitably leaves much of Snorri's 
work untouched. Only twenty seven of the 123 saga chapters feature in the poem, 
several of these only fleetingly; the majority of chapters taken from the second half of 
the saga. The Estonian, Jomsborgian and Orcadian adventures of Olafr were of no 
interest to the American poet. Longfellow's old north was essentially that of Tegner; 
the violent spirit of paganism transcended by news of the 'White Christ' from the 
south of Europe. Frithiof the nautical hero, the faithful lover, the popularly acclaimed 
leader, and the upwardly mobile son of a loyal franklin - it is this figure who spends 
the last canto of Tegner's poem in an act of penance for his previous destruction of 
Balder's temple. That edifice must be reconstructed as a token of a righteous pagan's 
respect for spirituality in general, and for the pagan god most closely resembling 
Christ in particular. In Longfellow's 'Tegner's Drapa', written in memory of the 
Swedish poet, Longfellow makes his position clear: 
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The law of force is dead! 

The law of love prevails! 

Thor, the thunderer. 

Shall rule the earth no more. 

No more, with threats, 

Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarls! 

Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only. 

Not the deeds of blood! 42 

For a long time Longfellow took his own advice. His attempts to write an old 
northern epic constantly foundered on his reluctance to surrender fully to the robust 
spirit of pagan violence and mysticism. 43 Yet, eventually, as he became familiar with 
the Laing translation, 44 he encountered the saga of King Olafr, and he began to 
consider the possibility of composing, if not a full-length epic, then at least a 
sectionalised poetic sequence along the lines of Frithiofs saga. Olafr's Christianity 
projected the 'law of love' (just about), and those 'deeds of blood' and tales of 'Vikings 
and Jarls' which proved unavoidable, could be justified in terms of the necessarily 
turbulent process which brought about the death of 'the law of force'. Certainly 
Longfellow followed the example of Tegner in the scintillating prosodic energy and 
invention which his twenty-two scenes exhibit. 

Longfellow's excisions from and realignments of Laing's translated text seem 
driven both by the poet's ideological agenda and essential gentleness of temperament. 
After an 'Interlude' in which we meet again the musician, and hear of the 'wondrous 
book [. . .] Heimskringla is the volume called', the poem's sections are as follows: I 
'The Challenge of Thor' (a triumphalist statement of defiance by Olafs ultimate 
adversary; composed in 1849, originally intended first for his unwritten epic Christus, 
and then for a narrative verse life of Earl Hakon); II 'King Olafs return' (Olaf returns 
to Norway to accept Thor's challenge: Laing ch. 52, retrospective fragments of chs 6- 
7; IF xxvi chs 47, 6-7); III 'Thora of Rimol 1 (Earl Hakon is murdered by Kark: Laing 
chs 53, 55; IF xxvi chs 48, 50); IV 'Queen Sigrid the Haughty' (Olaf woos and then 
slaps Sigrid the pagan queen: Laing ch. 68; IF xxvi ch. 61); V 'The Sherry of Shrieks' 
(Olaf destroys Eyvind Kellda's sorcerer crew: Laing ch. 70; IF xxvi ch. 63); VI 'The 
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Wraith of Odin 1 (A one-eyed Odinic spirit visits King Olafs feast and entertains the 
guests with heroic legends and Hdvamal wisdom: Laing ch. 71; IF xxvi ch. 74); VII 
'Iron-Beard' (Olaf confronts Iron-Beard, pagan leader of the bonders summoned to a 
Thing; Iron-Beard is killed and the bonders accept Christianity: Laing chs 72-74, 76; 
IF xxvi chs 65, 67-69); VIII 'Gudrun' (Iron-Beard's daughter marries Olaf, and then 
attempts to kill him on the wedding night: Laing ch. 78; IF xxvi 71); IX 'Thangbrand 
the Priest' (Thangbrand's unsuccessful mission to Iceland: Laing ch. 65; IF xxvi ch. 
73); X 'Raud the Strong', XI 'Bishop Sigurd at Salten Fiord' (The torture of Raud, the 
pagan sorcerer: Laing chs 86-87; IF xxvi chs 79-80); XII 'King Olafs Christmas' 
(Baptism of Hallfred the skald: Laing ch. 90; IF xxvi ch. 83); XIII 'The Building of 
the Long Serpent' (Laing ch. 95; IF xxvi ch. 88); XIV 'The Crew of the Long 
Serpent' (Laing ch. 102; IF xxvi ch. 94); XV 'A Little Bird in the Air', (Olaf weds 
Thyri) and XVI 'Queen Thyri and the Angelica Stalks' (Thyri incites Olaf to recover 
her Wendish domains from King Burislaf: Laing ch. 100; IF xxvi ch. 92); XVII 'King 
Svendof the Forked Beard' (Sigrid, recalling the slap on her face, incites King Svend 
against Olaf: Laing ch. 108; IF xxvi ch. 98); XVIII 'King Olaf and Earl Sigvald' (Olaf 
is led by Earl Sigvaldi to the waiting enemy fleet: Laing ch. 110; IF xxvi ch. 100); 
XIX 'King Olafs War-Horns' (Battle is engaged: Laing ch. 113; IF xxvi ch. 103); XX 
'Einar Tamberskelver' (Einar fights valiantly for King Olaf: Laing ch. 118; IF xxvi 
ch. 108); XXI 'King Olafs Death Drink' (Olaf falls in battle: Laing chs 120-122; IF 
xxvi 110-112); XXII 'The Nun of Nidaros' (Olafs mother Astrid, now an elderly 
abbess in Trondheim, hears the voice of St John proclaiming the eternal power of 
Christ: no parallel in Laing or IF). 

Laing's 123 chapters became twenty-two Longfellow sections, and just nine of 
these scenes find a place in Elgar's cantata, supplemented by additional sections 
provided by the composer's Malvern friend H.A. Acworth. The cut up and pasted 
sections of Elgar's dismembered edition of Longfellow are still extant. The cantata 
sections are: I Introduction (Longfellow); Recitative (Acworth); II 'The Challenge of 
Thor' (Longfellow I); III 'King Olafs Return' (Longfellow II); Recitative (Acworth); 
IV The Conversion (Acworth); Recitative (Acworth); V 'Gudrun' (Longfellow VIII); 
Recitative (Acworth); VI 'The Wraith of Odin' (Longfellow VI); Recitative (Acworth); 
VII Sigrid (Longfellow IV); Recitative (Acworth); VIII 'Thyri' (Longfellow XV); IX 
Thyri and Olaf Angelica duet (Longfellow XVI); Recitative (Acworth); X 'The Death 
of Olaf (Acworth); XI 'Epilogue' (Longfellow XXII). Acworth's overall libretto 
recasts Longfellow's interlaced narrative into, effectively, three discrete blocks: 
conversion; Olafs women; sea-battle and death of the king. For Snorri, and hence for 
Laing and even Longfellow, the spiritual, the emotional, and the military could 
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interlock tragically - Sigrid's paganism led to the exasperated slap on the cheek, which 
in turn led to her scheming revenge, which in turn led to Olafs death. For Acworth, 
the structure needed simplification. Norway needed converting and pagans villains 
needed eliminating before Olaf could look for a wife. 

In assessing the nature of Elgar's musical response to the 'King Olaf story, we 
may say that if Longfellow's temperament and ideology were essentially Tegnerian, 
Elgar approached his assignment with his ears full of Wagner and Brahms, and with 
his spirit tempered by all the inevitable trials confronting a provincial lower-middle- 
class Catholic seeking musical fame in the metropolitan, upper-middle-class, Anglican 
world of the Victorian musical establishment. After an unprivileged youth spent 
avoiding the predatory scheming of Queen Gunnhildr, the crusading Olafr conquered 
the land of his birth with his Catholic faith; and it may not be too fanciful to suggest 
that the modestly bom musical son of middle England saw himself as a kind of 
crusader, if not for his Catholicism directly, then at least for his music - and he, too, 
won over his country after a struggle. 45 

This paper affords opportunity for examination of just three short scenes from 
the complete score, 46 and we may reflect that even in Elgar's lifetime it was not long 
before the work became fragmented, as brass bands, lady's choirs, and competition 
performers requested and received special arrangements of individual sections. 
Longfellow's blue-eyed Norwegian narrator provides the words for Elgar's opening 
bars: 

'There is,' said he,'a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue. 

Of the dead kings of Norroway, - 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day. 

By wandering Saga-man or Scald; 

Heimskringla is the volume called; 

And he who looks may find therein 
The story that I now begin.' 47 

An authentic Elgarian atmosphere is established from the first bars. In his explanatory 
note to the score, the composer notes that 'In the following Scenes it is intended that 
the performers should be looked upon as a gathering of skalds (bards); all, in turn, take 
part in the narration of the Saga and occasionally, at the more dramatic points. 
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personify for the moment some important character '. 48 Elgar sees fit to set his skaldic 
gathering in the misty and remote key of G minor. The rich initial wash of string 
sound is made up of contrasting figures - a falling figure in fourths on violins and 
cellos, and an opposing rising figure in sixths on violas . 49 This prepares the way for 
the whole work's examination of the conflict between 'gauntlet and gospel' - falling 
figures for paganism, rising figures for Olafs Christianity. Elgar's fascination with 
Wagnerian motif construction is discernible from the outset. The eerie medieval plain- 
chant effect of the mixed chorus, with which the central measures begin, is set against 
rich polyphonic orchestration, before the skaldic soloists (tenor and bass) emerge to 
hint at the grandeur as well as the solemnity of the issues at stake; and in the third and 
final segment, the opening material is restated, with its conflicting string figures re¬ 
established, and tonality oscillating hauntingly between major and minor. For many 
Elgarians, these three minutes alone could represent a Desert Island Disc choice. The 
old north can rarely have been more seductively voiced. 

The two scenes which follow introduce us to the dominant figures of 'gauntlet' 
(Thor) and 'gospel' (Olaf). Of 'The Challenge of Thor' a leading Elgarian scholar has 
recently written, 'Nothing like [it] had ever appeared in English choral music, and it 
made an instant sensation '. 50 It is not hard to understand why. The backbone of the 
scene is a brutish-sounding ostinato spread over the same falling fourth figure of 
paganism established in the opening scene. This is now clearly the signature figure of 
Thor and his hammer. It begins as a male pianissimo, and grows ever stronger, 
encompassing women's voices; paganism embraces both genders and shouts its 
defiance. As the scene develops, we hear the northern lights (which Thor claims to be 
his red beard blowing in the night wind) in a scurrying violin figure; and as pagan 
power reaches its climax ('Strength is triumphant / Over the whole earth') the music 
reaches fortissimo, the tonality ranges widely, and male and female voices unite, 
separate, and then reunite, as if to emphasize pagan dominance over ’the whole earth' 
where 'still it is Thor's Day'. At that very moment of supreme hubris, the relentless 
Thor's hammer ostinato is stilled for the very first time in the scene, as the name of 
Christ is mentioned - 'Thou art a God, too, / O Galilean', before pagan resolve 
winches itself up for a final defiant explosion. 

The scene which follows, 'King Olafs return', serves as an answer, both 
theological and musical, to 'The Challenge of Thor'. The violins scurry again, but this 
time the light symbolized is that shining from Olafs armour. The heroic Christian 
energy of Olaf, bound up with the natural energy of the sea over which he is sailing 
'northward into Drontheim fiord', is signalled by darting and rising figures. The 
humanity of the hero is realized in Elgar's most lyrical vein as first Olafs mother, and 
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then her son's baptism in the Scilly Isles, are recalled. The threatening falling 
signature figure of Thor is answered by a bold, heroic brass figure for Olaf, as he 
states his acceptance of the pagan challenge. The conflicts of religious faith and 
musical expression established in the first ten minutes are more than sufficient to fuel 
the remainder of this remarkable work. 

A last thought on the influence of the Elgar cantata. Beatrice Clay, a former 
Cambridge pupil of Eirikur Magnusson, and after 1900 the Headmistress of Queen's 
School, Chester, prepared an edition of selections from Longfellow's 'The Saga of 
King Olaf to be used in schools as an examination text. 51 Longfellow's twenty-two 
sections are reduced to thirteen, and it is not difficult to imagine why particular 
sections may have been omitted: 'The Skerry of Shrieks' and 'The Wraith of Odin' (too 
macabre), 'Gudrun' (unseemly for well-bred young ladies), 'Thangbrand' (insufficiently 
pious), 'Raud the Strong' and 'Bishop Sigurd at Salten Fiord' (too bloodthirsty), 'King 
Olafs Christmas' (the berserker material too robust), 'The Crew of the Long Serpent' 
(retards the onward progress of the narrative), 'Nun of Nidaros' (compromises the 
heroic ending). 

The Clay edition, making good use of her former teacher's notes in the final 
1905 volume of the William Morris-Eirikur Magnusson translation of 
Heimskringla , S2 was one of a series of ultimately unavailing attempts during this pre- 
First World War period to promote old northern texts and traditions within the 
starchily traditional world of secondary school examination syllabuses. It was one 
thing for the young Victorian schoolchild to receive Leighton's Olaf the Glorious as a 
school prize; but the texts studied at school in order to win that prize were invariably 
those of classical Greece and Rome. We may thus reflect on those late Victorian and 
Edwardian winter evenings when the parents of middle England set off for weekly 
choral society practice to prepare for a performance of Elgar's Scenes from the Saga of 
King Olaf, leaving their teenage children toiling with school homework assignments 
from the Beatrice Clay edition of Longfellow's poem. It is not clear what steps could 
be taken to ensure that Elgar's cantata, or Longfellow's poem, or Laing's translation, 
or Snorri's original saga might enjoy equivalent popular exposure a century later. 
Perhaps our hero needs to be taken to the wide screen and 'reinscribed within a modem 
discursive framework' - Olafr as insensate imperialist tyrant, Gudrun as oppressive old 
northern patriarchy's latest victim, and Raudr as an heroic icon of multicultural 
alterity. With any luck funding might be a problem. 
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The Great Feast is that given on the installation of George Neville as Archbishop of 
York in the sixth year of Edward IV, 1 which not only made an impression at the time 
but also attracted the attention of later generations for different reasons. This study 
uses the Blanche Leigh and John Preston collections of cookery books and related 
material, in the Special Collections section of the Brotherton Library at the University 
of Leeds, to examine the occasion and find reactions of earlier writers to the subject 
against which we can measure our own. It is a reminder that we are never objective in 
the way we look at, or use, history. The subject of eating, not usually central to the 
serious study of history which favours politics, may suggest some of the 
undercurrents of historical events. And when describing food and feasts of the Middle 
Ages, writers often reveal the preoccupations and attitudes of their own period. 

Some people, especially modem cordon bleu trained chefs with a French bias, 
have great difficulty with medieval cooking, mainly because many recipes call for a 
long list of ingredients to be mixed together: 

Where we try to develop the flavor and texture of ingredients to 
the full, medieval cooks pounded and pureed them out of all 
recognition, then spiced them in such profusion that the original 
taste was lost. There were very good reasons for this. Food was 
often so stale as to be almost rotten; it needed to be pounded and 
then disguised by strong spices or cheered up with coloring. 2 

Such assumptions might affect our view of the Great Feast, but have these 
modem cooks studied the subject carefully? We can be grateful to the Early English 
Text Society which has made several recipe collections and Books of Manners 
available. 3 These enable us to decipher the strange items in the menus of the Feast and 
help us to understand the intricacies of dining etiquette: no chicken bones thrown over 
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the shoulder and no wenches in low-cut blouses; the art of carving was part of the 
training of the squire; and a certain fastidiousness was necessary in communal dining - 
the hand that puts the food in the mouth is not the hand that takes it from the 
common dish. 

Several versions of the Feast - its menu, list of ingredients, number of guests 
- have been published over the centuries and can be found in the Brotherton Library 
collection. The Feast was chronicled in such detail, and commented on over the 
centuries, because it was so extravagant. One manuscript recipe collection from the 
late-fifteenth-century, A Noble Boke off Cookry, was transcribed and published in 
1882 by Mrs Napier. 4 Secure in a background of twenty years of Mrs Beeton, Mrs 
Napier was not won over to the medieval table; 

In conclusion, we may observe that, in the matter of cookery as 
in every other, when "the good old days" come to be examined at 
all closely, we find no reason to regret that they have passed 
away for ever. The study may afford amusement and interest, but 
not a moment's sorrow that barbarous magnificence and coarse 
profusion may have happily given way to the comfort, 
simplicity and refinement of modem times. 

(p. xiii) 

A Noble Boke off Cookry starts with a series of menus served at specific 
occasions, and then offers some further menus, perhaps intended to inspire the master 
cook faced with preparing a feast. One identified menu is that served at George 
Neville's installation: 


The ffirst course 


Braun with mustard 

ffurmente with venyson 

hert poudred 

ffessand in brayn 

Swan rost 

Ganetz 

Gullez 

capon de haut grece 


heron roste 
carpet in venison 
pik in ereblad 
leshe caute rialle 
ffritur boyse 
venyson bak 
custad planted 

chewetts riall with a suttellte 
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The second course 


Gilly parti riall 

Goodwitts 

viand rasens 

red shankes 

venison in brakes 

yarowe helpes 

pecock in trapille 

knottes 

cony roste 

Oxene 

roo reversed 

Creme in purpull 

lardes de venison 

leshe cipirs 

pertuches 

ffritur napkyne 

wodcok 

tarte in molde 

plouer 

chatowe dyuers riall with a suttellte 



The third course 

Bland desere 

dotterelles rost 

dates in comfet 

martynets rost 

neutes vert 

Gret birds 

Bittur rostid 

larkes rost 

Curlew rostid 

sparowes 

fessand rostid 

ffreche sturgion 

Railes rost 

lesshe blaunche 

Egret rost 

ffritur cuspe 

Rabettes 

quinces bak 

quailes 

rosestis florishid 

poums vert 

chamlettes withe a sutteltte 

Got whelpes rost 

(pp. 7-8) 

Such a combination of dishes in three courses is typical, and we have to forget the 
relatively modern practice of dividing the sweet and savoury into separate courses. Nor 
would every guest have every dish set before them; only the most important diner 
could expect to be given a full choice, to take from as he wished, and he could direct 
that certain portions be sent to other guests. The least important diners, and certainly 
the servants, would only have received two or three dishes for each course. 

One of the pioneer transcribers of early cookery books was Samuel Pegge, 


o 
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editor of The Forme of Cury in 1780. 5 He made several observations on the recipes in 
that particular manuscript, at a time when cookery writers (by now often women) were 
giving precise directions: 

Many of them are so highly seasoned, are such strange and 
heterogeneous compositions, meer olios and gallimawfreys, that 
they seem removed as far as possible from the intention of 
contributing to health [. . .] 

I observe further [...] that the quantities of things are seldom 
specified, but are too much left to the taste and judgement of the 
cook, who, if he should happen to be rash and inconsiderate, or 
of a bad and undestinguishing taste, was capable of doing much 
harm to the guests. 

(pp. xvi-xvii) 

A contemporary of Pegge, the Reverend Richard Warner, published Antiquitates 
Culinariae in 1791, and he included a description of the Great Feast which he took in 
his turn from Thomas Heame's 1774 edition of Leland's Collectanea 6 where it is said 
that the description was taken 'Out of an old Paper Roll'. Now the full extent of the 
Feast can be appreciated, and it should be noted that this version expands the menu and 
differs in some details from that in A Noble Boke. First comes a list of ingredients, 
followed by the names of the participants and their seating in the Hall, the chief 
Chamber, the second Chamber, the great Chamber, the lower Hall and the Gallery. 
There are separate menus for a main service, another service and a fish service 
(presumably for the stricter clerics). In addition there is a description of how 'the 
Baron-bishop within the close of Yorke' should have his food served to him. To give 
some idea of the scale of catering, the ingredients include 300 quarters of wheat, 104 
oxen, 1000 muttons, 304 'Porkes' and 2000 pigs, and thousands of geese, capons, 
mallards, cranes, chickens and other birds. Baked dishes of pasties, tarts and custards 
are similarly counted by the thousand. The diners, ranging from the Archbishop, other 
clerics and nobles to numerous knights and gentry, franklins, yeomen and servants, 
not forgetting sixty two Cooks and over one hundred broche turners, add up to about 
3000 people. 

The Great Feast had earlier been cited with either admiration or contempt by 
those holding opposing attitudes in the Civil War of the mid-seventeenth century. The 
writers of the Restoration, when revelling in the new age and the end of Puritan 
restrictions, derided the Commonwealth by looking back to the good times before it. 
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William Rabisha finished his 1673 recipe book The Whole Body of Cookery 
Dissected with an Appendix quoting Wynkyn de Worde's instructions for Carving and 
Serving (later also reproduced in the Early English Text Society's Babees Book), and 
then finished with another extract: 

Reader, I have here presented to thee the order of a feast, and a 
Bill of Fare, which was taken out of the Records of the Tower; I 
have done it the rather, that thou maist see what liberality and 
hospitality there was in antient times amongst our Progenitors 
[. . .] Thus hoping to see liberality flourish amongst us once 
more, as in old time. 

This is 'A great FEAST made by George Nevile [.. .]' and Rabisha gives a list of the 
amounts of main ingredients used for its preparation, the names of the chief officers 
who served it, and the seating arrangement. He dates it 1468. 7 

His was not a new discovery: in 1645 a pamphlet had been printed, quoting the 
same information but for a totally different reason (it being the time of the 
Commonwealth): 

The Great Feast, At the Inthronization of the Reverend Father in 
God, George Neavill Arch-Bishop of Yorke, Chancellour of 
England, in the sixt yeere of Edward the fourth. Wherein is 
Manifested the great Pride and vaineglory of that Prelate. 

This eight-page pamphlet, giving the list of ingredients, guests and names of the 
Officers, has some variant readings from Rabisha ('Swanns, foure hundred' rather than 
the latter's '0400 Swines', for example), but the information is closer to Warner's 
version ('Swannes-CCCC.'). 8 

The account of the Great Feast, in all the above sources, reveals the almost 
regal nature of the event, where nobility, such as the Earl of Warwick in this case, 
take on the ceremonial positions of serving at the feast. Not only can we see the 
opulence of the occasion, and the hierarchy of such a feast, but the political 
implications of this one in particular begin to emerge. These would have to be further 
examined using sources outside those used here, but the list of guests and description 
of seating arrangements provoke questions. 

Edward IV had achieved the throne with the help of the Neville family, and they 
expected their reward. The appointment of George Neville as Archbishop of York was 
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no doubt part of this, and the grandeur of the Feast, rivalling anything the King might 
have promoted, was a visible symbol of the power of the family, especially in the 
north of England. The chief guests, seated at seven tables in the main Hall, reflect 
this. The Archbishop sat in state at the top table with the Bishops of London, 
Durham and Ely on his right and the Duke of Suffolk and the Earls of Oxford and 
Worcester on his left. Abbots and Priors of the major northern abbeys, such as St 
Mary's in York, Fountains, Rievaulx, Durham, Whalley and Selby, were present, 
together with the Deans of Durham and York and the prebends of York Minster. Lord 
Montague, Lord Scrope and others shared a table with forty-eight unidentified knights 
and squires, and elsewhere were seated the Mayors of York and Calais, and all the 
Aldermen of York. Another table held Judges and lawyers, and the last table had 69 
esquires wearing the King's livery. 

It was the nature of such formal feasts, especially no doubt when it centred on 
churchmen, to segregate the women from their husbands, and seated in the separate 
chief Chamber were the Duchess of Suffolk, the Countesses of Westmorland and 
Northumberland, four Baronesses and twelve other ladies, together with the Earl of 
Warwick's two daughters and eighteen gentlewomen. There was only one man in this 
room, given the most important place - the Duke of Gloucester, Edward IV's brother 
Richard, then about fourteen. Given his closeness to the King, it may be argued that 
he was the King's representative at the Feast despite his age, and so it is surprising 
that he was not seated in the main Hall. Of course, he had the place of state in the 
second chamber, but he was surrounded by women. Was it considered that, as a youth, 
he would be happy sitting with Warwick's family? He had been brought up in the 
Earl's household and was eventually to marry one of the daughters, so perhaps he was 
there as a family friend. Or was it a subtle snub to Edward, as the Nevilles sat in the 
Hall with the society that provided them with a power base? After all, Richard had 
recently left Warwick's family to join Edward in London. The Great Feast was a 
statement of Neville power, not just a celebration of the enthronement of an 
Archbishop, and it came at a time when Warwick was becoming discontented with his 
treatment by Edward. The etiquette and seating of the Great Feast can reveal not only 
the eating habits of late-medieval society but a much deeper political undercurrent. 

More ladies were seated in a second Chamber, and the great Chamber contained 
two more bishops, two earls and other lords, and fourteen gentlemen of worship, here 
actually sitting with their gentlewomen. Two sittings were provided, both in the low 
Hall for gentlemen, franklins and yeomen and in the Gallery for servants of the 
nobility. 
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Depending on one's point of view in the seventeenth century, the whole either 
adds up to a demonstration of the pride of Archbishop Neville, setting himself against 
the power of the King, or a demonstration of the liberality and hospitality expected of 
great noblemen. A study of the Great Feast could be the starting-point for an 
examination of the society and politics of its period, but the resources of the 
Brotherton Library cookery collection suggest it can also lead into an investigation of 
the organization of great households to see how such an event could be made possible. 
The Society of Antiquities produced a useful source book in 1790, A Collection of 
Ordinances and Regulations , 9 From this we learn of the officers who kept the estate in 
a great hall: the Master and Ushers, officers of the Ewery and Napery, the sewers, 
carvers and cupbearers. At the Great Feast, many of these positions were held by lords 
and knights. Providing the food were the officers of the Kitchen, Acatery, Butchery, 
Poultry, Spicery, Sawcery, Bakehouse, Wafery and Confectionary. The Pantry received 
bread from the Bakehouse and had to account for its use, and the Larder kept a check 
on the food and stored the remains. The office of Butlery looked after the ale and that 
of the Cellar kept the wine. 

The Household Ordinances of the Duke of Clarence in 1469 describe the daily 
meeting of those responsible for providing the food: 

It is ordeigned that the Steward, the Tresorer, the Countroller, the 
clerke of kichyn, the marshalle, the ussher, pantrers, butlers, 
cookes, lardeners, catourers, and suche other officers, at twoe of 
the clocke at aftymoone, assemble in the halle, and there ordeigne 
the fare of the seide Duke and his household, for the souper the 
same nighte, and the next day's dynner. 

(A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations, p. 94) 

Perhaps such a meeting on a larger scale convened to plan the Archbishop's Great 
Feast, with representatives of the Earl of Warwick, who acted as Steward, and the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was Treasurer. Cooks from several Neville and related 
households could have been recruited, and perhaps also from the local abbeys, for by 
this time monasteries employed professional lay cooks. 10 It may have been at such 
gatherings that the manuscript recipe collections were employed, not in the kitchen 
itself, and they may have been kept by the Steward or Clerk of the Kitchen. The 
manuscripts are often carefully written, with rubricated headings, and are not covered 
in grease and gravy splashes, nor with the working annotations of cooks. In any case, 
it cannot be assumed that Master Cooks were literate, as opposed to the Clerk of the 
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Kitchen whose job it was to count all the ingredients in and count them out in their 
transformed state. Cooks were trained practically through a long apprenticeship, and 
would know the basics. There was no need for manuscripts to give instructions on 
how to roast an ox, but rather to record and suggest the more unusual or strange 
mixtures that would supplement the Cooks' own experience. Later writers such as 
Samuel Pegge, who wondered where the roast beef of old England had gone to, and the 
modem cordon bleu chefs who scoff at the endless diet of pureed and overspiced food, 
are not necessarily looking at the recipe manuscripts in the context of the working 
kitchen of a large medieval household. The recipes deliberately give us a large variety 
of more complicated fare, ideas for fancy dishes to make an impression at a feast rather 
than examples of everyday food well known to the Cook. It may be that the recipes do 
not give us a balanced picture of medieval food. On the other hand several of the 
dishes have survived in regional cookery to this day: mince pies (originally including 
meat), haggis and Yorkshire curd tart are only a few examples. It is also notable that 
these recipes are for the Kitchen; there are no instructions for making bread, pastry or 
wafers, which would have come under separate offices in the medieval household. 

The large aristocratic households were catering for large numbers, and certainly 
in a royal household there was a separate kitchen preparing food for the King's own 
consumption. The cooks preparing meals for the household in general would not think 
it strange to be instructed to 'tak an hundred onyons of>er an half, or to look for 51b of 
dates at a time. 11 In considering these quantities, it is not possible to say that medieval 
food was overspiced, either because of taste or to hide the use of tainted meat. A large 
household would soon consume an ox without leaving anything to go bad, and the 
cost of spices, which had to be measured out from the Office of Spicery, would 
prohibit too lavish a use. 12 Even Archbishop Neville and the whole of his relations 
would have been hard pressed to provide the ingredients to overspice 104 oxen, 2000 
pigs and 4000 venison pasties. 

The Great Feast impressed its contemporaries, being recorded in different 
versions, and it continued to impress in succeeding centuries. The credibility of 
assembling the huge number of ingredients, and serving the prepared food to so many 
guests, needs to be further examined. The records of the Feast, whether reported in A 
Noble Boke off Cookry or published by Warner, do not refer to any mishaps, and if it 
was a succesful culinary event it would have been a triumph of skill and organization. 
Even if numbers have been exaggerated, preparation would have needed the combined 
expertise of kitchen staff from several establishments. Perhaps some food was brought 
in ready-cooked from elsewhere, and army or travelling household caterers would be 
used to setting up a field kitchen, Illustrations of such open-air cooking using huge 
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iron pots on pulleys can be found in the illustrations accompanying Scappi's book on 
Pope Pius V's kitchen in 1570. 13 

The cookery books in the Brotherton Library's Special Collections can be used 
to provide recipes for many of the dishes served, and explain the practicalities behind 
an important political event. They also provide an insight into changing attitudes 
towards food and feasting over the centuries, and as such can be a valid source for 
research. 

Feasting by Archbishops of York continued to be notorious: 

An Italian having a sute here in Englande to the Archbushope of 
Yorke that then was, and commynge to Yorke when one of the 
prebendaries there, brake his breade, as they terme it, and there 
upon made a solemne longe diner the whiche perhaps began at 
eleven, and continued well nigh till fewer in the aftemone, at the 
whiche diner this bishoppe was. It fortuned that as they were 
sette the Italian knockt at the gate, unto whom the porter, 
perceiving his errand, answered, that my lord bishupe was at 
diner. The Italian departed, and returned betweene twelve and one: 
the porter answered, they were yet at diner. He came againe at 
twoo of the clocke, the porter told hym they had not half dined. 

He came at three a'clocke, unto whom the porter in a heate, 
answered never a worde, but churlishly did shutte the gates upon 
him. Wherupon, others told the Italian, that ther was no speaking 
with my lord almoste all that daie, for the solemn diner sake, The 
gentileman Italian, wonderyng muche at such a long sittinge, and 
greatly greved because he could not then speak with the 
Archbyshoppes grace, departed straight towards London, and 
leavying the dispatche of his matters with a dere frend of his, 
toke his journey towardes Italie. Three yeares after, it happened 
that an Englishman came to Rome, with whom this Italian by 
chaunce falling acquainted, asked him if he knew the 
Archbishoppe of York? the Englishman said, he knew him right 
welle. 'I pray you tell me', quoth the Italian, 'hath that 
archbishoppe yet dined?' 14 
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The White Knight, the Ungrateful Dead and a Pair of Jacks: 
Further Adventures of a Folktale Motif 

Elizabeth Williams 


'The Grateful Dead', when it does not refer to a sixties rock band, is usually recognized 
as the title of a folktale with a remarkably long history. 1 It is, however, not so much 
a complete tale as a motif which occurs as the initiating episode in a whole group of 
stories which relate to each other in a web of bewildering complexity. Aame and 
Thompson's monumental tale-type index divides these stories into three main groups, 
all beginning with a two-stage episode which they call The Grateful Dead Man: 

(a) The hero ransoms a corpse from creditors who refuse its 
burial. 

(b) The grateful dead man in the form of an old man, a servant, 
or a fox later helps the hero on condition that they are to divide 
all winnings. 2 

This is not, of course, the whole story. The various ways in which the 
transmogrified corpse 'helps the hero' and the subsequent adventures encountered are 
what distinguish one tale from another, though most involve the winning of a bride. 
The summary is in any case compiled from tales collected from largely oral tradition 
in comparatively modem times, but the age of the story is demonstrated by its 
occurrence in literary texts which are recorded much earlier; these, though accepted as 
versions of the same tale, offer still further variants. 

Distinguishing one folktale from another, regardless of literary treatments, is 
already hard enough. Aame's decision to classify the oral tales according to their major 
personnel and events rather than their plot-structure 3 can, for instance, obscure the fact 
that a figure important in one story is actually a replaceable motif whose role is filled 
by a different character in another story which otherwise follows a closely similar 
course. The variation of'an old man, a servant, or a fox' in the above summary is a 
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partial acknowledgement of this. Had the list included 'a cat' then certain likenesses to 
the familiar tale of Puss in Boots might have seemed more evident, particularly the 
hero's passive readiness to accept the aid of his resourceful and unusual helper. For, 
despite the fact that Aame/Thompson calls the whole group 'The Grateful Dead', this 
macabre figure is not actually essential to the plot. What matters is not that the helper 
should be dead but that he should be grateful for, or merely impressed by, some 
selfless act performed by the hero. 

That the Grateful Dead is not a tale but a variable motif is indicated by the fact 
that it is not found in the oldest exemplar of all, the apocryphal Book of Tobit, where 
the beneficent stranger is the Archangel Raphael, an all-powerful helper quite separate 
from the corpses Tobit had buried earlier. Significant too is the bad fit the motif 
frequently makes with the second half of the Aame/Thompson summary above: in the 
many tales which include the Divided Winnings motif, the often relentless demands 
made by the stranger when he returns to claim his share can hardly be said to be 
grateful. 

I have explored some of these issues in a previous article 4 which centres on the 
use of the motif in the Middle English romance of Sir Amadace? Here the agreement 
to share winnings reaches a particularly grim climax with the Grateful Dead 
demanding that the hero he has aided divide his wife and child in half in exact 
fulfilment of his promise. This startling development is also found in some later 
versions, both traditional and literary, but so far as I can see Sir Amadace is the 
earliest extant text to contain it. 

It is the purpose of this paper to continue the exploration of the theme of the 
Grateful Dead in some post -Amadace texts recorded in England up to the eighteenth 
century, using the Aame/Thompson categories as a frame of reference. Though all the 
texts are, with one possible exception, literary, they may be seen to relate 
interestingly to the three sub-groups, even though the propriety of calling the whole 
set 'The Grateful Dead' remains in question. At the very least, the traditional forms of 
the tale can throw illuminating sidelights on the inevitable crises produced by this 
curious plot, notably the nature of the helper figure, who may or may not be a 
revenant form of the buried corpse, and the often dramatic results of his inexplicable 
demands upon the loyalty of the hero whom he is ostensibly helping. 

It should also be emphasized that although these texts will be treated in broadly 
chronological order, they should be viewed not as a process of development but as the 
sporadic products of a continuing tradition - island summits, as it were, breaking the 
surface of a sea of story whose submarine mountain-chains have been only partially 
mapped. In only one case is the immediate dependence of one text upon another a 
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demonstrable certainty; in another, The Old Wives Tale, there is a hint of a 
connection, but in most the influence of pervasive oral tradition seems strongly 
indicated. That the group fits as well as it does into the Aame/Thompson type 
categories suggests that these provide as good a map as any for exploring this 
particular archipelago. 

The fourteenth-century romance of Sir Amadace is the first extant version of 
the story in English. Two earlier French verse romances, Richars li biaus and Lion de 
Bourges, 6 have some points in common with it, notably the appearance of the 
revenant corpse in the form of a White Knight and the winning of the hero's bride in a 
tournament, but neither contains the threat to divide the wife and child, and Sir 
Amadace has a number of features in addition to this that are unique to it. Neither of 
the French texts should therefore be seen as the sole and immediate literary source of 
the Middle English. Next in line chronologically is the little-known prose romance of 
'Oliver of Castille'. It too has a number of unusual features, but one or two of these 
carry a tantalizing hint that in this case there may be a specific link with the motifs 
next manifestation in Peele's Old Wives Tale. 

The Histoire d'Olivier de Castille et Artus d'Algarbe 1 was originally written in 
French by Philippe Camus in about 1454-56 at the court of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. 8 It was translated into English by Henry Watson and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1518. 9 Unique to it is the combination of the so-called Grateful Dead story 
with a version of the tale of the Two Brothers, usually referred to in English as Amis 
and Amiloun. Some details of this second strand of the double plot are different from 
the usual medieval re-tellings. 10 For instance the two heroes, Oliver and Arthur, are of 
royal, not merely noble birth, and become stepbrothers through the marriage of their 
widowed parents, the King of Castille and the Queen of Algarve. For much of the plot 
they are apart after Oliver is forced to flee from the amorous approaches of his 
stepmother, leaving behind a 'life-token', 11 a magic glass which warns Arthur when 
his brother is in danger by changing colour. It is during this period of self-imposed 
exile that Oliver becomes the centre of the Grateful Dead plot which occupies the 
main part of the romance. 

In Aame/Thompson's classification the episode of the burial of the dead man 
leads into one of three alternative plot types: 506 The Rescued Princess ; 507 The 
Monster's Bride, which includes the story told in Tobit; and 508 The Bride won in a 
Tournament, which is the commonest medieval variant and is the one found here. 
These medieval texts often supply names for people and places but the 'Oliver' version 
carries this practice further than most, anchoring the tale in a kind of fictionalized 
history. Its use of Castille and Algarve is only the beginning as Oliver's adventures 
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take him to England, then Ireland, and the lady he wins in the tournament is Helayne, 
daughter of the king of England. Of their two children the boy, Elenry, we are told, 
showed great promise but did not live to become king, dying young on a crusade, 
while the girl, Clarysse, eventually married Arthur, becoming Queen of Castille and 
Algarve and, following the death of her (unnamed) grandfather, Queen of England too. 
This last is achieved only after a rebellion by the Duke of Gloucester. The text is too 
early for this to reflect the events of 1483, but a previous holder of the title, Thomas 
of Woodstock, uncle to Richard II, also came into conflict with his king, being 
accused of treason and (probably) murdered in 1397. 12 Other textual references also 
suggest an attempt to evoke, however vaguely, events of the late fourteenth century. 
Thus, the early death of the promising young Henry could suggest that of the Black 
Prince; and the Irish king, Maquemor, with whom Oliver crosses swords, perhaps 
recalls the belligerent career of Art McMurrough, whose role in the Irish expeditions 
of Richard II somewhat resembles that of Maquemor in the romance. 13 

This same air of plausible historicity also affects the Grateful Dead plot. 
Possibly uniquely in the use of the motif, the hero actually meets his helper before 
the latter's death. Moreover, this helper also has a respectable and well-known English 
name, Sir John Talbot, and a place of residence, near Canterbury. 14 This distinguished, 
but impecunious, English knight probably represents the peak of the Grateful Dead's 
social rise from the anonymous obscurity of mere corpse to named and landed 
gentleman. He is usually a knight in these medieval variants, and his revenant shape 
is again as a White Knight. 

The English Olyver also shares with Sir Amadace the macabre climax in which 
the White Knight returns, after an absence of many years, to claim his share in 
Oliver's wife and children, only relenting when the hero shows his willingness to 
stand by his given word and cut the queen in half. His demand, it is true, is a little 
less bloody than in Sir Amadace, since he is prepared to halve the children by simply 
taking one of the pair, but these demands are not made at all in the two earlier French 
analogues, Richars li biaus and Lion de Bourges. Since it seems unlikely that Camus 
knew Sir Amadace, its origin may lie in the folktale tradition: the Monster's Bride 
plot frequently requires violence to the lady in order to disenchant her. 

In common with his anonymous predecessors (and in accordance with the usual 
folktale scenario) Sir John Talbot dies in debt, but since Oliver already knew him in 
life as a staunch companion, his generous burial of his friend and settlement with his 
creditors lacks the total selflessness that is an important feature of the action in other 
versions, where the debtor's corpse is that of a stranger. 15 Sir John's second 
manifestation as the White Knight is then uniquely delayed. At his first re-appearance 
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(Ch. 20) when he promises the now destitute Oliver his aid in winning the king's 
daughter at a tournament, he is simply 'a man 1 (later called a 'knight') encountered in a 
wood. Subsequently, since it is to be a three-day tournament, he provides arms for 
Oliver in three different colours, first black, then red, and finally white, on each day 
accompanying Oliver himself with a magnificent entourage to match. Thereafter he 
appears only in white. 

A three-day tournament in which the hero jousts in different colours on 
successive days is a common romance motif 16 but, unusually, at the end of this story 
(Ch. 74) the knight gives these colours a specific religious interpretation, explaining 
that they signify the three stages of death: suffering, purgatory and salvation, which 
Oliver's burial of him helped him to achieve. 17 This accords with the generally pious 
slant of the narrative in which the White Knight has something of the character of a 
guardian angel, even extending his protection to Oliver's brother, Arthur, and 
ascending finally to heaven. The family protection and the ascent are also found in 
Lion de Bourges. I have argued elsewhere 18 that the White Knight in Sir Amadace is 
less firmly attached to the Christian context, being portrayed more as an arbitrary, 
Otherworld figure, who simply vanishes as mysteriously as he came. His initial 
appearance, as a white-clad figure riding through a wood, is a key element in 
establishing this identity, which the fragmented encounter in 'Oliver', with its three 
colours and its separate preliminary meeting, obscures. The Amadace poet was 
evidently quite comfortable with such a figure, but Camus perhaps felt the White 
Knight needed to be brought within an orthodox Christian universe. Even more 
emphatically a later printer added an epilogue to the French text, assuring his readers 
explicitly that all the wonders were the ineffable work of God. 19 

George Peele's Old Wives Tale 20 moves in a totally different world. From the 
moment the play opens, with a group of characters lost in a wood and finding shelter 
in a hut, we are deep in the landscape of folktale. Critics seem united in their belief 
that Peele, writing probably between 1588 and 1594, used oral sources for some, or 
most, of his material, 21 but none of them seems to have noticed that the Grateful Dead 
plot at least may also have been available to him in print. 

The 1518 text of Olyuer is very rare now, but Captain Cox had a copy of 
'Olyuer of the Castl' in 1575, 22 and there is other evidence that it was reprinted in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 23 What is significant here is that the only two 
versions of the Grateful Dead story which are known to have existed in English before 
1588 have a knight as the hero, and a climax in which the dead helper demands that 
the hero cut his lady in half in fulfilment of the Divided Winnings agreement. Both 
these features are also found in Peele's play. Holthausen long ago suggested that Peele 
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found them in Sir Amadace 24 but, if he did indeed use a written source, some print of 
Olyuer is far more likely. The play, however, does not cover a sufficiently long time- 
span for a child to be available for division as well, and many other features strongly 
indicate popular as well as literary origins for this and other parts of Peele's intricately 
interwoven plots - perhaps the same folktale that lies behind Sir Amadace and even 
'Oliver'. It may or may not be significant that 'Oliver' also provides a precedent for 
interweaving the Grateful Dead with another plot to which it is not overtly related. 

Indications of popular origins include the way the social status of the Grateful 
Dead character has taken a slide downwards. As already noted, the play shares with its 
romance analogues a chivalric hero in the person of Eumenides, the Wandering 
Knight, in search of his lady, Delya. But the Grateful Dead is no Sir John Talbot 
fallen on hard times, nor even the upwardly mobile merchant of Sir Amadace , but the 
socially unplaceable Jack, the 'frollickst frannion amongst you' (1. 470), left destitute 
in his coffin by his own convivial over-spending. 

In addition, the whole of The Old Wives Tale is fraught with familiar folktale 
motifs. One assiduous researcher 25 counted over ninety, many of which are 
commonplace. Those which are also found in variant versions of the Grateful Dead 
stories include the very widespread image of the sought-after lady 'as white as snowe, 
and as redd as bloud' (1. 112), 26 and, more significantly, the 'life index', not quite the 
same thing as the 'life token' in the Two Brothers plot in 'Oliver' but evidently closely 
related to it as a kind of external soul with which its owner's well-being is vitally 
linked, 27 and whose destruction ends the magic of the conjuror, Sacrapant. 

The presence of Sacrapant, however, shows that in this play we are dealing not 
with Aame/Thompson 508, but with 507 The Monster's Bride. In this version, the 
need to cut the heroine in half often has magical justification, since this violent 
remedy is required to free her from the toils of her demon lover. This of course does 
not apply in The Old Wives Tale, where Jack's demand for his exact payment seems 
even more perverse than usual: the freeing of Delya is achieved by other means and, 
although we might be able to accept that God (possibly) or an arbitrary Otherworld 
figure (probably) should choose to test the hero's integrity in this extreme way, it 
hardly fits Jack, the good-hearted profligate. 

This undoubted use of Type 507 rather than 508 distances The Old Wives Tale 
somewhat from Olyver, but it is worth noting that the scene that so often seems 
crucial in setting the tone of these tales, the first re-encounter of the hero with the 
revenant helper, offers a few tantalizing parallels between the play and the prose 
romance. Commentators have noted, for instance, that Eumenides does not seem to 
see Jack at first, and has to ask, 'Who is that which pincheth me?' (1. 696). The 
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supposition is that Jack is invisible during the first few lines of dialogue and gets 
Eumenides' attention in the normal manner of unseen spirits. 28 This is a reasonable 
interpretation of Peele's text but Olyver is the only analogue I have come across 
which has anything comparable. 

I have already noted that the helper's manifestation as the White Knight is 
delayed in Olyver, but the details of this first re-encounter are oddly allusive. Like 
Eumenides, Olyver is sunk in gloomy soliloquy when 'there came a man to hym the 
whiche plucked hym by the slewe dyuers tymes saynge, "Olyuer of Castylle, be 
nothyng abasshed . . .'" 29 Both Olyver and Eumenides are surprised by the stranger's 
knowledge of them, and both scenes end with the helper sending the hero on to a place 
of refreshment where they are to meet again, a hermitage in Olyver, an inn in The Old 
Wives Tale, where Eumenides finds himself miraculously provided with a bottomless 
purse. This is paralleled in Olyver not at the hermitage but in a subsequent scene, 
when Olyver finds that someone has mysteriously delivered to his lodging a Tytell 
fardell' of fine clothes and a 'bogette' full of 'nothynge but golde & good nobles of 
Englande' (Ch. xxix). From details such as these it seems not unreasonable to 
speculate that Peele, though drawing primarily on some traditional version of the 
Monster's Bride, may also have taken a hint or two from the chivalric Olyver. Against 
this, however, the possibility has to be admitted that a scene of marvellous provision 
may have been present in some popular source. The earlier French Richars li biaus has 
a not dissimilar episode in which the White Knight, acting as harbinger to the 
poverty-stricken Richars, inveigles the local provost into providing a magnificent 
feast for his powerful master who will be arriving shortly. 30 His effrontery (and his 
success) are hardly chivalric, and are second only to those of Puss in Boots. 

The Grateful Dead hovers in the wings of at least two more English plays in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Massinger and Field's The Fatal Dowry was 
published in 1632 but must have been written by 1620. 31 On the face of it the motif 
is barely present in this play since it contains no revenant corpse, but as we have seen 
this is not essential to the plot and it is worth looking, if a little tendentiously, for 
other signs of the traditional structure in this undoubtedly literary production. 

When the play opens the body of a distinguished Marshall, who has spent his 
fortune in the service of his country, is lying unburied because of the demands of his 
intransigent creditors. The setting is again loosely historical and, interestingly 
enough, Burgundian. The action takes place in Dijon, and the named battles in which 
the Marshall suffered his losses are those in which Charles the Rash (son of Philip the 
Good) was defeated by the Swiss in 1476-7. 32 His closest analogue in the texts under 
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discussion is thus Sir John Talbot, but the patriotic sacrifice which led to his 
destitution is greater, and nobler, than any. 

From this beginning, however, a different deployment of roles leads into an 
apparently quite different course of events. The hero is Charalois, the Marshall's son, 
who acts, at least to start with, rather in the manner of a folktale hero, carried along 
by events and accepting his good fortune with a kind of stunned gratitude (though this 
changes when he takes the steps that tum the play into a tragedy). Destitute himself, 
he cannot arrange for the burial of his dead father, but performs the usual act of 
comprehensive self-sacrifice by taking his place in the debtors' prison. This reduces 
him to depths quite as abject as if he had spent his last farthing on the burial, as in the 
usual scenario. He is not, of course, a stranger to the corpse, but his noble acceptance 
of the degradation of captivity so impresses the beneficent Rochfort that he pays the 
debts, frees Charalois and bestows upon him his daughter and heiress, Beaumelle. 
Thus, instead of a hero who buries a stranger and is helped by a revenant corpse to win 
fortune and fair lady, we have a pious son who buries his father, which inspires a third 
party to supply the reward. The happy ending, however, is then turned on its head 
when the lady proves faithless with a former lover, Young Novall. 

Gerould pointed out many years ago that 'the part played by Rochfort may be 
regarded as a greatly sophisticated reminiscence' of the Grateful Dead, and further 
suggested that Massinger 'had in mind some narrative, either popular or literary' of 
what we might now regard as one of Aame/Thompson's types. 35 Analysing the 
treatment, however, in terms of theatrical 'parts' may perhaps be taken a step further, 
allowing us, with a little ingenuity, to discover the Monster's Bride as a kind of sub¬ 
text, with the philandering Young Novall as a degenerate grandchild of the demon 
lover. Bearing in mind that the lady in some of the related folktales was not as willing 
to be rescued from her first liaison as Tobias's Sarah, 34 the parallel is not as far-fetched 
as might appear. The steadfast Romont even falls into place as a kind of additional 
surrogate for the Grateful Dead in his role of faithful friend to the hero, though his 
purpose in the play is to try and convince Charalois of Beaumelle's infidelity, which 
leads ultimately not to disenchantment but to tragedy. For this is one text in which 
the hero does indeed kill the heroine (and the demon lover too) but with no hope of 
magical, or even miraculous, restoration. 

There is even less of the Grateful Dead plot in Rowe's Fair Penitent , printed in 
1703 and described by its editor as both 'an unacknowledged adaptation of The Fatal 
Dowry' and 'one of the most successful plays of the eighteenth century'. 35 The names 
of the characters have all been changed, and the compression of the action to fit the 
notorious 'unities' means that the whole episode of the unburied debtor has become a 
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past event, referred to but not enacted. The emphasis has also shifted to give more 
space to the heroine, Calista, whose seduction by the profligate Lothario (type- 
specimen of every later 'gay Lothario') is salaciously dwelt upon in a lush 
reminiscence by its perpetrator (Act 1,1.143ff.). In some ways this fits Lothario even 
better for the part of demon lover, and the sexual frailty of Calista is far more marked 
than that of Beaumelle. But although the hero, Altamont, succeeds in killing 
Lothario, he is cheated of the dispatch of his wife when she does the job herself. Nor 
is she markedly 'disenchanted' of her passion for Lothario by his death. By an odd 
coincidence (and it is surely no more) the final act opens with Calista 'discovered on a 
couch in black' beside a bier on which rests the body of her dead lover. It is a 
disconcerting reminder of one of the most memorable (and unique) scenes in Sir 
Amadace , when the hero comes upon the debtor's widow watching by the bier of her 
dead husband; it is an interesting critical exercise to compare the scene which is 
genuinely Medieval with the one that is merely Gothick. 

It has to be acknowledged that the Grateful Dead is barely present in either of 
these plays. All we have is a debtor's corpse and in The Fair Penitent even that is long 
buried. The presence of the Monster's Bride beneath the surface of the subsequent plot 
is in some ways as ghostly as the revenant himself, but that it can be seen at all does 
suggest that a basic structure is here holding the plot together as surely as the mere 
presence of this initiating motif. The separation of corpse and helper into two different 
characters is found as early as the Book of Tobit, which also has little trace of the 
problematic Divided Winnings theme. But though the dead man is now marginalized 
and the testing of the hero no longer explicit, it is significant how much of the plot of 
both plays can still be seen to fit the old paradigm of generosity rewarded by a 
marriage involving violence and danger. 

All the texts dealt with so far have related to Aame/Thompson 507 and 508. 
The sole representative in English of 506 The Rescued Princess is, sadly, one of the 
least distinguished. This is the ballad usually (and ominously) known as 'The Turkey 
Factor' (alias 'The Turkish Factor' or 'The Factor's Garland'). The British Library lists 
eight copies, printed in five different places between (?)1780 and (?) 1825, so it was 
clearly popular, and further versions have been recovered from oral tradition in the 
USA. 36 Halliwell referred to Ritson's opinion that the piece was 'founded on the 
romance of Oliver of Castylle', 37 which was astute of Ritson, as even today not many 
people have even heard of 'Oliver'. But he was wrong, as this story has no knights or 
tournaments, its hero is a humble merchant (or 'factor') and events run a different 
course. 
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The options provided by Aame/Thompson 506 track the plot of the ballad with 
fair accuracy. Stage one comprises the usual generous burial of a debtor's corpse by 
the Factor. Stage two, a shade redundantly, involves a second good deed when 'the hero 
rescues a princess from slavery and marries her'. Later 'the king has learned her 
whereabouts by means of a cloth or flag which she has sewed, and has sent the hero 
for her'. This 'recognized embroidery' motif is effected when the Factor takes the 
rescued lady home and installs her not as his wife but his housekeeper. In this humble 
position she embroiders a fine garment for him which he wears on his next Turkish 
voyage, and the stitchery is duly recognized by the Emperor as his missing daughter's 
handiwork. The Factor is then sent to fetch her, as in Aame/Thompson's summary. 

In stage three, 'the hero is thrown overboard by a rival but is rescued by a dead 
man and finally brought to the princess'. The villain in the ballad is a treacherous 
ship's captain who escorts the princess to the Emperor and is offered her hand in the 
hero's place. Meantime the Factor, cast up on a desert island, is rescued by 'a little old 
man, paddling in a canoe' (st. 37) - a sad come-down from the White Knight pricking 
in the wood, but he still drives a hard bargain and as usual one wonders why. But the 
Factor has to promise the first-born child of his impending marriage, which takes 
place when he reaches Turkey again and exposes the treacherous captain. Two children 
are bom and in due course the Factor's rescuer arrives to claim his payment. This is 
not, of course, a bargain to share winnings, but the taking of one child out of two 
provides what is probably the ballad's only real parallel with 'Oliver of Castille'. And 
as ever, once the parties have shown themselves ready to keep their given word, the 
man reveals his identity and returns the child. My single quoted line is a sufficient 
index of the quality of this text, which is not even in ballad metre but doggerel 
couplets. Remarkably however (and this perhaps supports Ritson's opinion) the chain 
of motifs found in the old 'tournament' story is here again almost complete: the 
Grateful Dead, the revenant with his demand for payment and the testing of the hero 
with the threatened loss of a child, though not of the lady. 

Liljeblad found a merchant ambience to be common to all stories in the 
Rescued Princess group 38 but even a merchant is one stage up from Jack, that 
ubiquitous type-name for the opportunist folktale hero who ends up with the Princess 
just as surely through his own good luck and enterprise. Peele's Jack does not fall into 
this category, but we can end this survey of Grateful Dead stories with one of the 
quintessential Jacks, hero of a vulgar little chapbook printed in 1711 under the title of 
The History of Jack and the Giants, but known to most of us as Jack the Giant- 
Killer. 39 
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The story is a pastiche of episodes loosely stitched together, among which the 
Grateful Dead makes a rather disguised appearance. Already with several giants under 
his belt. Jack meets up with King Arthur's son who is on his way to Wales 'where a 
beautiful Lady lived, whom he heard was possessed with seven Evil Spirits' (p. 55). 
Clearly we are back with the Monster’s Bride, but in a form rather different from those 
so far discussed. Aame/Thompson's summary of the second stage of Type 507A 
includes the following: 

With the help of the dead man who has taken the necessary magic 
means from three giants, [the hero] succeeds in the tests assigned: 
finding objects which [the princess] hides, and in killing the evil 
monster with whom she is enamored. 

According to Liljeblad, 40 'the necessary magic means' generally include a wonderful 
sword and a cloak of invisibility. These two Jack has no difficulty in inveigling out of 
a more than usually gullible giant, plus a cap of knowledge and shoes of swiftness. 
With their aid he is able to restore the Princess's hidden handkerchief and decapitate the 
demon lover. 

The lover's quest for the enchanted bride, the invisible Jack and the decapitated 
villain have led critics to suppose that some form of this tale was known to George 
Peele, but as Hook has pointed out 41 the differences between The Old Wives Tale and 
Jack and the Giants are equally striking. Particularly significant is the fact that 
although the chapbook Jack is the helper, he is not the Grateful Dead. The corpse 
burial is a separate episode, performed by King Arthur's son, who so impresses Jack 
by this act of generosity that he resolves to help him, with no conditions attached. 
This is also what happens in The Fatal Dowry and The Fair Penitent and has the same 
result: substituting an authority figure who offers practical assistance for a revenant of 
mysterious origin and unexplained intentions removes the awkward conflict between 
the expected gratitude of the corpse and his tricky bargain to divide winnings. Violence 
to the lady remains in the two plays, but in the chapbook even this is no longer 
necessary for her disenchantment which is simply effected when her conditions are 
fulfilled, 'at which Time she appeared in all her Beauty, a sweet and virtuous Creature'. 

It may seem odd, when this tale is read in the context of other Grateful Etead 
stories, to find it told from the point of view of the helper, thus relegating the 'hero' 
to the subordinate position his passivity hints at elsewhere. Liljeblad, however, has 
drawn into the ambit of these tales another group, summarized in Aame/Thompson 
516 Faithful John. 42 In these a trusty servant is indeed the hero of a plot in which he 
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helps his royal master to win a perilous bride. These perils may involve not only a 
serpent in the bridal chamber, as in Aame/Thompson 507, but also the death of the 
servant, who can be saved only by the willing sacrifice of the couple's child. When the 
child is threatened in the medieval texts there is no question of a life to be saved, but 
the parallel demonstrates again how tangled are the webs that tie together this group of 
tales in which the Grateful Dead is only one among a mass of sometimes conflicting 
motifs. 

All the texts looked at here have begun with the buried corpse, but with Jack 
on centre stage the roles of buried debtor and helper are definitively separated. The 
helper, moreover, is no longer the Grateful Dead but that hardy folktale favourite, the 
Resourceful Servant. Even Raphael fits this role, omniscient and Godlike where Jack 
is merely ingenious. Far from his folktale roots and his overt servant role, he still has 
a touch of arbitrary power as Rochfort in The Fatal Dowry. When linked to the corpse 
as a revenant his manifestations are also highly variable, but his service then comes 
with a price-tag, whether he is the ominous. Otherworldly and not quite Christian 
White Knight of Sir Amadace, a soul seeking salvation as in 'Oliver', or even the 
Factor's solitary canoeist. But the closer he gets to being a conventional, literary 
character, the harder it is to accept his unexplained testing of the sorely-tried hero. 

Our two Jacks neatly epitomize the problem. The Giant-Killer circumvents it 
completely by appearing not as the Grateful Dead but as the Resourceful Servant, 
reducing the tale to a subsidiary narrative which leaves the insouciant Jack free to go 
off afterwards in search of more giants to slay. Not so Peele's Jack, a full-blown 
revenant whom the role of tester of the hero’s loyalty fits so uneasily. Omniscient he 
may be in his dealings with Sacrapant, but his ending seems to draw him closer to 
Mephistopheles than the Almighty. His last words are 'God be with you all!' but then 
'Jacke leapes down into the ground, 1 leaving the bewildered Eumenides to cry, 

'Jacke what art thou gone? Then farewell Jacke'. (1. 910) 
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NOTES 

1 See Gordon Hal! Gerould, The Grateful Dead: The History of a Folk Story, 
Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, 60 (London: D. Nutt, 1908; repr. Nendeln/ 
Liechtenstein: Kraus, 1967); Gerould's summaries and references are still useful though his 
analysis is largely superseded by Sven Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte (Lund, 1927) and by 
Antti Aame, The Types of the Folktale , translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson, FF 
Communications, 184 (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Academia Scientarium 
Fennica, 1961), Types 506-08. See also Stith Thompson, The Folktale (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1946; repr. 1977), pp. 50-53. 

2 Types of the Folktale , p. 172. This work is hereafter referred to as 
Aarne/Thompson. 

3 Stith Thompson discusses the classification problems in The Folktale, pp. 417 ff.. 

4 'Sir Amadace and the Undisenchanted Bride: the Relation of the Middle English 
Romance to the Folktale Tradition of the "Grateful Dead" 1 , in Tradition and Transformation 
in Medieval Romance, ed. by Rosalind Field (Boydell and Brewer, forthcoming). 

5 Ed. by Maldwyn Mills in Six Middle English Romances (London: Dent, 1973), pp. 
169-92. 

6 For editions see Richars li biaus, ed. by Anthony J. Holden (Paris: Champion, 
1983); Lion de Bourges, ed. by William W. Kibler, Jean-Louis G. Picherit and Thelma S. 
Fenster (Geneva: Droz, 1980). 

7 The title seems to vary slightly in the six MSS. There is no modem edition but one 
is being prepared by Danielle Regnier-Bohler. Some information may be found in the 
edition of the English text by Gail Orgelfinger (see n. 9, below), pp. ix-xiii. 

* For the date see Orgelfinger (see n.9, below), pp. xi-xii; for general discussion see 
Danielle Regnier-Bohler, 'Traditions et structures nouvelles chez Philippe Camus: la genese 
de THistoire d'Olivier de Castille et Artus d'Algarbe’, in Etudes litteraires sur le XV* siecle. 
Actes du V* colloque international sur le Moyen Frangais, III (Milan: Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, 1986), pp. 53-72. 

9 Ed. by R. E. Graves, Roxburghe Club, 136 (London: Blades, East and Blades, 
1898); The Hystorye of Olyuer of Castylle, ed. by Gail Orgelfinger (New York and London: 
Garland, 1988); my references are to the latter. The title of the English text is derived from 
the colophon of the unique copy of the 1518 text which lacks a title-page. For convenience 
I hereafter use the abbreviation Olyver for the English text and 'Oliver' for the story in 
general. 

10 See Aarne/Thompson 303, The Twins or Blood-Brothers, for an account of the 
folktale forms of this story. Features of the 'Oliver' version which seem closer to this 
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summary than to the medieval Amis group, include the 'life-token' (see n. 11) and the fact 
that Oliver falls into the danger from which Arthur rescues him by losing himself in a forest 
while out hunting. 

11 'Object (animal, person) has mystic connection with the life of a person, so that 
changes in the life-token indicate changes in the person, usually disaster or death' (Stith 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, FF Communications, 107 (Helsinki, 1933), II, 
Motif E761). MacEdward Leach identifies as primitive features both the life-token and the 
amorous stepmother (Amis and Amiloun, EETS, os 203 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1937), p. xlii); Orgelfinger suggests a literary source for the latter ( Hystorye , p. xxiii). But 
Aame/Thompson 303 has no sign of the famous climax in which Amis (Oliver) slays his 
children to cure Amiloun (Arthur) of leprosy. 

12 May McKisack, The Fourteenth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), p. 482. 

11 McKisack, The Fourteenth Century, pp. 470-73, 491. Orgelfinger notes the 

parallels with the Black Prince ( Hystorye , p. 237) and Duke of Gloucester (p. 244) but not 
with McMurrough. 

14 Almost certainly another 'historical' reference though a little later than those noted 
above: Sir John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, was a famous soldier, killed at the Battle 
of Castillon in 1453 and much admired in Burgundy; see Orgelfinger, Hystorye, p. xi. 

15 It also seems to me a weakness that, despite Oliver's previous friendship with 
Talbot, he does not recognize his helper; this failure is perfectly reasonable in other texts 
where the hero knew him only as a corpse. 

16 A comparative table of such episodes is supplied in O. Lengert's edition of Roswall 
and Lillian, Englische Studien, 17 (1892), p. 361. 

17 For further discussion of the colours see Regnier-Bohler, Traditions et structures, 
pp. 67, 69. 

18 See n. 4 above. 

19 Orgelfinger, Hystorye, p. 247. 

20 Edited by Frank S. Hook, in The Life and Works of George Peele, general editor 
Charles Tyler Prouty, 3 vols (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1952-70); 
Vol. Ill, The Dramatic Works of George Peele (1970), pp. 297-443. This edition has much 
the best discussion of sources (pp. 319-41). 

21 See e.g. Hook, Dramatic Works, pp. 319-41; The Old Wives Tale, ed. by Patricia 
Binnie (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1980), pp. 20-23. 

22 Robert Laneham's Letter, ed. by F. J. Fumivall (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1907), p. 30. 

23 Orgelfinger, Hystorye, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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24 F. Holthausen, 'Sir Amadas und Peeles The old wire's [sic] tale' Herrig’s Archiv, 
119 (1907), p. 177. 

25 Sylvia Lyons-Render, cited with caution in Hook, Dramatic Works, p. 339. 

26 The phrase recurs throughout the play, applied to different characters. For the motif 
in Grateful Dead folktales see Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte, p. 196 

27 See Thompson, Motif Index E710 for External Soul: 'A person (often a giant or 
ogre) keeps his soul or life separate from the rest of his body.' The descriptions of E760 
Life Index and E761 Life Token (see n.12) are bewilderingly close, but the group as a whole 
does include E765.1 'Life bound up with light (flame)' which seems to suit Sacrapant. See 
also Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte, pp. 186-87. 

28 See e.g. Binnie, Old Wives Tale, p. 79, note to 11.724-29. The theory is supported 
by Jack's entry later in the play, signalled by the theatrically challenging stage-direction, 
'Enter Jack invisible' (Hook, Dramatic Works, p. 416.) 

29 Ch. xx, my punctuation. 

30 Holden, Richars, 1. 4523 ff. 

31 Philip Massinger and Nathan Field, The Fatal Dowry, ed. by T. A. Dunn 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1969), p. 1. All references are to this edition. 

32 The Fatal Dowry, p. 103. 

33 The Grateful Dead, p. 43. 

34 See e.g., Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte, p. 195. 

35 Nicholas Rowe, The Fair Penitent, ed. by Malcolm Goldstein (London: Arnold, 
1969), p. xiv. Dunn notes (ed. cit., p. 8) that other adaptations of The Fatal Dowry were 
also made. 

36 For discussion and text see Bertha McKee Dobie, 'The Turkish Factor', in Texas and 
Southwestern Lore, Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 6 (Austin, 1927), pp. 56- 
65. It is not in F. J. Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Trying to locate a text at 
a time when the entire British Library was in transit between the old Reading Room and the 
new proved astonishingly difficult. I am grateful to Dr Jenny Fellows and several librarians 
on both sides of the Atlantic for helping me to find a copy of this execrable but elusive 
opus. 

37 James Orchard Halliwell, Notices of Fugitive Tracts and Chap-Books printed at 
Aldermary Churchyard. Bow Churchyard etc., Percy Society, 29 (London, 1849), p. 46. He 
does not say where Ritson said it. 

38 Die Tobiasgeschichte, p. 127. 

39 Conveniently printed with a useful discussion in The Classic Fairy Tales, ed. by 
Iona and Peter Opie (London: Oxford University Press, 1974), pp. 47-65. 
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40 Die Tobiasgeschichte, p. 207ff. 

41 Dramatic Works, p. 327 

42 Die Tobiasgeschichte, pp. 117-23. 
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Note: As Peter's last postgraduate student I was set to work on this considerable 
bibliography of publications. I am greatly indebted to those who read and commented 
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Those errors and omissions which do appear are entirely my own responsibility. The 
most heartfelt gratitude is reserved for Professor Meredith for his publications, papers, 
supervision and kindness. 
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